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AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE 
FOURTH EDITION 



In the month of October^ ^^95, among the 
mountains of the state of Guernero, Mexico, I 
met with an adventure which served two pur- 
pose, so far as I was personally concerned; it 
recalled a strange tale I had heard, during a former 
visit to that same locality (1887), and it suggested 
this £toiy which I then determined, at some 
future time, to write. I cannot voudx for the 
truth of the tale told to me in '87; I can only 
assert that it made a deep impnession upon my 
mind; but when the adventure referred to, oc- 
curred, a little more than seven years afterward, 
it was so forcibly recalled that the tenoptation 
to make it the groundwork for a story became 
irresistible. The consequence of it, is here. 

The adventure of 1B95 consisted in coming 
upon the crushed and broken body of a man who 
had wandered over the face of a cliff into a deep 
canyon- He was breathing when we fotmd him; 
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he lived some hours afterward; he died as he 
had lived — a mystery. The guide of our party, 
one Primitivo de Soto, recognized him as the 
principal of the tale I had heard told in 1887. 
Briefly recapitulated, it was: 

The man had first made his appearance in 
Mexico city during the summer of 1885. He 
had conducted himself strangely, and had either 
forgotten, or pretended to have done so, his iden- 
tity. From Mexico city, he went to Morelia, 
thence to Chilpancingo, and thence into the 
mountains of Guerrero. For a time he disap- 
peared, but in November, 1886, he was again 
in Mexico city, and soon thereafter he sailed for 
England on a tramp ship from Vera Cruz. Before 
he sailed away he confided to three different men 
the tale that his memory had been restored ; that 
he was an jSnglish peer ; that he had been attacked 
and beaten, on his wedding day; that he had ut- 
terly forgotten his own identity since then, until 
a few months before he sailed for England, and 
that he was then returning to claim his heritage 
and his bride. Three months later, in February, 
1887, he reappeared in Mexico and returned to 
the mountains of Guerrero. To one of the men in 
whom he had previously confided, he related that 
he must have been deceived in his belief in the 
recovery of his memory; that upon returning 
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to England he discovered that the man he sup- 
posed himself to be, had never left that country; 
that Lord and Lady X (himself and his bride, as 
he supposed), were living happily and contentedly 
together; and he, therefore, had no idea who he 
really was. He explained that the likeness be- 
tween Lord X and himself was most striking — 
a circumstance for which he could not account; 
at least he made no attempt to do so. He de- 
clared his purpose to be to return to the moun- 
tains, and to die among them, unknown. 

That is the bare story, although it was given 
to me in much greater detail. 

Those who have read the first, second or third 
editions of A Gentleman of Quality, will find that 
some alterations and changes have been made in 
this, the fourth edition; and I have decided to 
reply to the many letters of inquiry received by me 
concerning it, by this preface. The one part of 
my story that is entirely authentic, is the name 
of its hero: John Ashton. That was the name 
by which the mysterious man of the Guerreran 
mountains was known; it was the only name he 
ever gave. 
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A GENTLEMAN OF 
QUALITY 



CHAPTER I 

THB COINCIDENT 

The wedding bells were ringing from the tower 
of the Church of the Anntmciation in London. 
The occasion was the celebration of the marriage 
of the Honourable Mercy Covington to John 
Makepeace Hertford, ninth earl of Ashton and 
Cowingford, and because the bride had for three 
seasons been the acknowledged beauty of London, 
the function was of unusual importance. For 
three successive seasons she had ^ayed the 
social world about her, and her marriage now to 
the man of her choice was considered an event. 
The young earl, just past thirty, was a man of 
sterling qualities and irreproachable character, 
and in his own way was quite as prominent a 

1 
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favotirite as the bride. Lady Mercy and Lord 
Ashton had known each other from childhood, and 
although there were years intervening when each 
seemed to have forgotten the existence of the 
other, save in the genecal way in which one re- 
members a playmate of childhood, fate had again 
brought them together in formal presentation. 
The wooing had been short and direct, and now 
the wedding which was among the first of the early 
morning weddings, held at stmrise, just as the 
sun begins to polidi the visible world with a 
gloss of gold and ivory, when the birds begin their 
3aily ^arols, and everything is fresh and green and 
glad. Not for one moment during the hours that 
followed the ceremony, the wedding breakfast 
at high noon, the informal inception during the 
afternoon, and the forma! reception m the eve- 
ning, were the bride and groom^l^^themsdives. 
From the moment ^Rphen the benedkticm was 
pronounced by the Dean, until tl^y stood side 
by mde again in the evening to receive liieir 
guests, they had exchanged not one word alone 
together. There was oxily now and then a silent 
handclasp or a whispered word of tendemeBB 
between them. 

Then just at midnight when the spirit of gayety 
was at its height. Lord Ashton's valet thrust him- 
sdf through the throng, and whisperedTsomethirg 
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m the ear of ias master. Those who witnessed 
the act saw a look of intense annoyance on the 
face of the earl as he murmured a sentence in 
reply. The valet mjhdrew, and a momait later 
the earl followed him, patising beside the bride 
as he passed her. 

" I must leave you for a few moments, Mercy," 
he said. " Robert has brought me a message 
and I must attend to it." Then he smiled and 
left her, touching her white arm with the tips 
of his fingers as he withdrew. 

It was that moment when the mjrstery was 
bom; that instaxEt of leaving his bride and the 
roomful of guests had a far reaching effect, and 
destiny was at that moment shaking the dice- 
box for a strange career in which the going out 
of the Earl of Ashton and Cowingford, on an 
apparently trivial errand, was the all important 
factor. 

When a half hovir had passed and he had not 
returned, the young countess became impatient, 
and others in the room wishing to depart, asked 
for the earl. Within an hour a servant was 
sent to find Lord Ashton, but returned presently 
uisuccesrful. Then the bride directed that her 
husband's valet be sent to her at onca Old Rob- 
ert was almost as well known to the countess 
as to the earl, for he had been John Hertford's 
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attendant, and was a man grown, in that long 
ago when the two were playmates. When he 
appeared, he did not wait for the question he 
knew she would ask, but anticipated it. 

" I do not know, my lady," he said. " I gave 
him his hat and he went out, saying that he 
would return immediately. I have waited at 
the door for him ever since, and imtil your 
ladyship sent for me. I know that he has not 
retvimed." 

" Why did he go out, Robert? " 

" I do not know, my lady." 

'' You brought him the message which called 
him away? " 

" Yes, my lady.'* 

" What was it? " 

" The message that was given to me was this: 
' Say that his friend Tom must see him at once. 
He will understand.' I told him, and he did seem 
to understand. I gave him his hat and he left 
the house. By my love for him, Miss Mercy I — 
excuse me, my lady, — that is all I know." 

•Mercy was very white by now, for she was 
frightened. There was in her mind an inex- 
plicable presentiment that he would not return, 
— that a great danger inenaced him; but she 
controlled herself admirably. 

" Robert," she said, presently, " rqpeat again 
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the message that was given to you. Repeat it 
word for word, just as it was delivered to you, 
for him." 

" I have already done so, my lady. The 
message was, ' Say that his friend Tom must 
see him at once; he will understand.' That is 
the exact message, word for word, just as it was 
given to me — just as I repeated it to him." 

" Did he seem to tmderstand to whom the 
message referred? " 

" Yes, my lady." 

" Do you know to whom it referred? " 

** No, my lady. His lordship looked annoyed 
when I mentioned the name. He made no com- 
ment." 

" Was it a man who gave you the message? " 

" Yes, my lady, a man and a strainer — not a 
gentleman. I think he was simply the bearer of 
the message." 

" Robert, you have known the earl since he 
was bom. What friend has he, who bears that 
name, who might have called him out in that 
manner, at this time, from such a gathering &s 
this one? " 

" My lady, I know of only two friends by that 
name, and they are both here in the house at this 
moment. I have no idea who it could have been." 

Mercy was silent several moments. She was 
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endeavouritig to contrd hersdf, and at last by 
a supreme effort she succeeded. When she did 
speak again, her voice was low and firm. 

" Robert," she said, " the guests must not 
know. Nobody must know. I will leave the 
room, and you must announce that the earl is 
suddenly ill; that I have gone to him. Get them 
away, out of the house, all of them, everybody; 
then when they are gone, every one, come to me. 
Oh, Robert! What could have happened to him? " 

"Alas, Lady Mercy — my lady — I do not 
know. Nothing, I think, only he has somehow 
been detained. He may come at any moment." 

But he did not come. The guests, loud in 
their expressions of sympathy, departed. The 
lights were extinguished and the great house 
was shrouded in darkness, save for the glow from 
two windows in the apartments that had been 
refitted for the new cotmtess. There, brfiind 
dosdy drawn shades, still arrayed in her recep- 
tion costtmie of satin and pearls, the yotmg 
countess was restlessly pacing the room, while 
before her, with downcast eyes and his hands 
behind his back, stood faithful old Robert. Three 
hours had passed since the earl left the par- 
lours, and Robert had become dumb for lack of 
further argument to appease the anxiety of his 
mistress. His concern was as great as hers; 
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his ignorance as profound. Mercy had sent her 
maid to another part of the house; now she told 
Robert to recall her. 

" The servants must not know that he is gone, 
Robert," she said wistfully. " He will surely 
return before long, and you must wait up fOT 
him. You will not desert your post? " 

" No, my lady, no. I will wait." 

" And the servants? *^ 

" Take no heed of them, my lady. Leave 
it all to me; and if I may venture one word of 
advice — " 

"Yes, Robert; what is it? "* 

" Let your maid put you to bed, and send her 
away as if nothing had happened. I will listen 
for your bell while I watch for my dear master. 
You see I used to call him Jack when he was 
a boy, and he likes to have me do so still, when 
we are alone." 

" He loved you, Robert." 

" He loved me, and he loves me now, my lady. 
He may be coming in at any moment, and I 
must be at the door." 

The earl did not return. The night wore away 
and the following day dragged itself into the 
past; still he did not come. After that there were 
weary days and nights, and then there were 
weary weeks; but there was never a word or a 
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sign of the earl — never a trace of him after 
he passed throtigh the door on his wedding night. 

The great hotise was closed and the servants 
were dismissed. Robert alone remained in charge 
of the mansion, and Robert alone knew that its 
mistress, the beautiful young countess, dwelt 
there in solitude while the world — their world — 
believed that she and the earl were travelling 
abroad; and that same world had so many other 
things to engage its attention, that it soon made 
up its mind to forget them until they retvimed. 

Robert — dear old Robert — was maid, cook, 
everything, even father to the countess at that 
awful time. When he was not attending to her 
wants he was wandering the streets in search of his 
master. He was tireless, almost sleepless, pos- 
sessed of one idea — that he could, and one day 
would, find the Earl of Ashton. 

Mercy never left her rooms. Her tearless eyes 
never looked from the windows save at night 
when the room was dark, and her white, set face 
could not be seen from without. But she waited 
and hoped; and as time went on, waited almost 
without hope. 

Once and only once, Robert suggested Scot- 
land Yard and the police. 

" No," she replied; " we will wait. If he lives 
he will return. If he is dead there is no need to 
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search. In either case we must be silent. The 
world shall not know when or how he went away, 
nor when or how he rettims. If he is fotrnd, 
you, Robert, will find him, or he will return to 
me here.*' 

Thus the weeks lengthened into months, until 
they were near the end of the twelfth since his 
disappearance; until time lacked only a few 
days, to arrive at the first anniversary of the 
wedding. And still the world in which Lord 
Ashton had lived and moved, believed that he was 
travelling abroad with his wife; and still Robert 
and the countess dwelt on alone, in hiding, in 
secrecy, and in despair. 



CHAPTER II 

THE INaDENT 

The date was the same as that of the wedding 
at the Church of the Annunciation in London. 
The scene was altogether different, for it was the 
interior of a bank in the city of New York at a 
time when all banks are supposed to be deserted 
— the so called small hours of the morning when 
even the bustle of the metropolis seems to hesi- 
tate as if waiting for the dawn of a new day. 
Outside the bank the streets were as light as they 
always are in the business portions of a great 
city, where the frequent points of illumination 
dispel the gloom, however dense it may be. 
Humanity strode past in either direction just 
as it always does wherever it is hived within the 
confines of a metropolitan centre. It never 
sleeps; always moving, thinning out during the 
middle watches of the night, thickening up again 
as the hours tend toward the dawn. But it is 
a heedless humanity and it rarely looks to the 
right or to the left. It did not look toward the 

10 
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bank then, or if it did, it paid no heed, for the 
man who entered the side door with a key that 
fitted the lock paused after he had entered and 
stood for a full minute before a window where 
all who passed that way might have seen 
him. 

The man was John Ashton. Perhaps no one 
wotdd have thought to question his right to be 
there; many might have regarded his presence 
there at that hour as unnecessary or strange, 
but his right was unquestionable since he pos- 
sessed a key and was cashier of the institution. 
And the bank itself was a private one, the ac- 
knowledged property of the great Henry Hol- 
lister, capitalist, financier, juggler of millions, dic- 
tator of many national destinies. Ashton passed 
into the counting-room, where he switched on 
more lights, seated himself in the president's 
chair, and with his hands thrust into his pockets 
he remained for a long time as motionless as a 
dead man. A physiognomist could have divined 
nothing from his stony countenance. All that 
any one could have observed was that the face 
was handsome and noble, delicate and patrician, 
and that his eyes, when he Taised them, were 
clear and steadfast though troubled. Presently 
he shivered as he might have done had a 
cold draught of air blown upon him. Then he 
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rose from the chair and paced slowly to and fro 
with bowed head, and with his hands clasped 
behind his back. Often he tmdasped them and 
clenched his fists as if he wovdd master the prob- 
lem that bothered him, master it by sheer force 
of will and brain. But his hands always returned 
to their former position behind his back, and he 
resumed the meditative pacing. 

John Ashton had reached the crisis of his life. 
The history of that life can be told in a paragraph. 
It had been simple, straightforward, upright and 
just. Henry HoUister, whom he knew as his 
tmcle, had been a father to him, had reared him 
as a son, and from a time that antedated Ashton's 
memory. He had passed through the phases of 
school and college life, and had filled the lesser 
posts of clerkship in the HoUister bank until now 
he was cashier of that institution, and was 
destined in time to become its president and to 
inherit the millions that Henry HoUister had 
amassed. He could not remember the time when 
he and Hope HoUister had not been promised 
to each other when they should grow up. It 
b^an in their play when Hope's doUs represented 
their family; it continued when they trudged to 
school together, and as they approached maturity 
the roots of their affection took a firmer, deeper 
hold; and now the wedding was fixed. They 
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were to be married in the autumn on Hope's 
twenty-first birthday, for that it should not be 
sooner was a matter upon which the banker had 
been insistent. There had never been a cloud 
in the horizon of John Ashton's life tmtil now. 
But now — he shivered as he thought of it — a 
cloud that was huge and black and overwhelm- 
ing had fallen upon him from the clearest skies. 
A moment of purest folly had created that cloud 
which now extended seemingly from horizon to 
zenith iii his life. A moment of folly; a moment 
when he had forgotten Hope and all that she 
meant to him. There had been other follies after 
that — inexcusable ones, and then the inevitable 
reaping of the whirlwind in which jealousy had 
played its part. The woman scorned had become 
the proverbial fury; she had gone to Hope; 
she had somehow made Hope listen, and — now 
he was here at the bank awaiting Hope by Hope's 
request; nay, her conmiand. 

It was a strange letter that Hope had written 
him, making that appointment at the counting- 
room of the bank after she should leave the 
reception at Madame Savage's. He had not 
tried to conjecture what that other woman had 
said. He knew something of the evil possibilities 
of her character. Knowing as she must know, 
that she had lost him, she would not hesitate as 
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to the means of destroying him, even if the price 
of it were her own moral doom and social downfall. 
He knew her, alas, too well! Too wdl, indeed! 
Could Hope be made to bdieve that any woman, 
for any cause, would ever falsely charge herself 
so vilely? He knew Hope Hollister, too. Her 
pure and lofty spirit would have forgiven the 
sin itself rather than the deception involved in it. 
Tliere would be no condoning that. He knew 
that in all the world tbere is nothing so austere, 
so relentlessly cruel as the judgment of the young 
woman who is without guile. Ashton knew what 
to expect from Hope Hollister, and yet — and 
yet he wondered if she might not relent and for- 
give. 

He had read the letter but once, but even with 
that one reading it was not difficult for him to 
picture the scene that had occurred. He knew 
himself guiltily wrong in having idled away an 
hour here and there in permitting another woman 
to coquette with him; but he had intended no 
wrong, committed no actual misdeed. Yet, 
Hope's letter! It was terrible! He felt that in 
it he was charged with the worst that could have 
happ^ied — knew from those pages that he had 
been so charged by the woman hersdf . It seemed 
incredible, and yet — then he read the letter 
again while he waited. 
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** There is a conditioa of miiid, John, so ccm- 
elusive in its reasoning that it dwarfs all other 
con^erations, even those of the heart. That 
condition is mine at the present moment. I 
scarcely know what to say to you now that I 
have begun to write, although I know all the 
time what it is that must be said. It is certain 
that I can never be your wife, certain now that 
I never should be, certain that it would be an 
aflErontto Heaven and before God if after what has 
happened, after what has been revealed to me of 
your nature, after this knowledge of your in- 
justice has been thrust upon me, I should ever 
consent to become one with you in the holy bcmds 
of wedlock. Shame on you, John, for what yoit 
have done to me. Shame be upon you for ever for 
the betrayal of my love, my confidence, my 
trust in you. Shame, shame, shame! 

" I feel at this moment as if I should never 
hold my head up among people again; for having 
trusted you, and had my trust betrayed, leaves 
me as a wreck upon the sands of the sea, without 
hope of salvage, without redress against the 
storms that have buffeted me — ah, Grod! with- 
out anything left save my own shame that I have 
loved you all too well. 

" How could you do it^ John? How could you 
betray the trust jf a pure young woman? Horn 
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cotild you pretend love for her when your only 
passion was lust? Did you not realize when you 
committed the deed, to what a dreadful pass it 
must ultimately condemn me? Could you not 
foresee what the result of yotir perfidy must be? 
Was there no mentor near yotir heart to warn 
you that you must for ever lose me, after that 
happened? Or did you suppose that we could 
go on just the same afterward? Did you not 
realize that you were making me your victim? 
That you were condemning me to eternal sorrow? 
For the shame must be mine, John, almost as 
much as your own, although I am an entirely 
innocent party in the affair, and knew nothing 
whatever ab6ut it tmtil it was over and 
past. 

" And all the while you were telling me that 
you loved me; all the while you were breathing 
tenderness into my ears; all the while that you 
were perfecting yotir plans and laying your 
snares for the ruin of a soul, you were holding my 
hands, kissing my lips — pretending to love me. 
To love me, forsooth! It is only yourself that 
you have loved from the first, and were there 
even no actual sin behind your act, if only the 
wish to commit it were there, I should still re- 
pudiate you wholly, I should still cast you off 
as I do now, I should still look upon you with 
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horror, think of you with loathing, recall you to 
memory with disgust. 

" And yet, God hdp me, I love you, love you! 

" But I must cast you off. I cannot have you 
touch me again. I cannot live and fed your 
presence near me. After what you have done — 
after the sin you have committed against me, 
without considering what you have done to 
others — our paths must lie as wide apart as the 
poles. 

" I go to Madame Savage's to-night with my 
father. I know that you have been bidden, also, 
but I have heard you say that you do not intend 
to go, so I shall leave this letter on the table in 
your room for you to find. You will understand 
it only too well when you read the words which 
in full bitterness of heart I have written here. 
It is not possible that I can leave Madam's be- 
fore two; possibly it will be even later; I do not 
know. But I fed that I must have one last 
interview with you before I retire this night. 
There are certain things which you must promise 
me to do, and they must be done forthwith. 

" So go to the bank and wait in the cotmting- 
room for me tmtil I come. If you are there by 
half-past two it will be time enough; I should 
arrive soon after that. I ask you to meet me 
there because I do not fed that I could hold 
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this necessary interview with you tmder the roof 
of my father's .house, where we have grown iq> 
together from childhood. I could not discuss this 
thing with you there — I will not discuss any- 
thing with you there ever again. If you sit at 
the table in my father's house again, I will not 
enter the dining-room; if you remain in the 
house another night after this one, I wHl go away 
and remain away until you have taken your de- 
parture from it. That is how I feel, John; that 
is how I must act — and you know why, because 
you know what fault you have committed. So 
meet me there at the bank as I have asked you 
to do; meet me for the last time, for hereafter — 
But 1 wffl leave that part of the subject tmtil 
to-night. Perhaps it would have been better 
had I left it all till then. When I began to write 
I intended merdy to ask you to meet me there, 
but the horror that lies on my soul because of 
you is so great and so terrible that I have not 
been able to withhold these words; they have 
written themselves. Ah, the anguish of it all, 
John! The folly of it! The pity of itl" 

Ashton realized already even while trying to 
convince himself that he did not, that Hope would 
be relentless, that she would listen to no denial, 
that she had already decided the woman's story 
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to be true, and that nothing he cotild say could 
change her. But he could not see into his own 
future. He cotild not know that this very cir- 
cumstance was one of the dice of Fate that had 
been cast against his present career. Bom to 
another sphere of life, Destiny meant that he 
should fill it, and already, more than three 
thousand miles away, in the city of London 
was setting out the mile posts of his future. He 
was still striding restlessly up and down the room 
when the rattle of carriage wheels on the pave- 
ment arrested his attention, and he paused to 
listen while the vehicle was whirled aroimd the 
comer and drew up at the side door of the bank. 
Ashton caught his breath sharply as he listened* 
Hope Hollister, the one woman in all the world 
to him, was at the door; in another moment he 
would admit her, and pres^atly he would know 
whether she believed him, or would continue to 
believe the story of the other woman. He ad- 
mitted her before she could press the electric 
button, and he stood aside for her to pass along 
the narrow, tiled corridor to the counting-room. 
Then he followed her. 

She had taken her stand with her back against 
the end of the heavy oaken directors' table, with 
her hands behind her, and resting upon it. Her 
face was pale and beautiful and infinitely sad. 
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Her eyes large and Iximinously black gazed upon 
him sorrowftilly, and yet with unconcealed love 
in their depths. She was calm, broodingly calm, 
like the hnsh that precedes the hurricane, he 
thought. He felt that the very placidity of their 
greeting was charged with ominous import. He 
halted just inside the door, gazing at her with 
Ms soul in his eyes. She was the woman he loved. 
It seemed to him that he had never realized before 
how beautiful she was, how superior to other 
women, how sweet and pure and good. 

" Hope! " he said after a moment, breathing 
her name as if it were a prayer; and he took a 
step nearer to her. But she raised one hand 
quickly, and repelled him, and then permitted 
it to return to its former position behind her as if 
she required its additional support. 

" I wrote you the note asking you to meet me 
here after the reception, and left it in your room 
at home where you would find it," she began 
without preface, " because I believed it to be the 
better way. Perhaps my logic is at fault. Doubt- 
less I should not have come here to meet you at 
this hour of the night; but — there seemed to 
me to be no other adequate way. It will be our 
last interview, John, and I wished it to be entirely 
without witnesses, and without the chance of 
interruption/* 
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*' Our last interview, Hope? Surely you cannot 
mean that." Ashton caught his breath sharply. 
His fingers clenched into the palms of his hands, 
but he stood straight and still before her, and 
only an added paleness evidenced the shock her 
words gave him. 

" Our last interview," she repeated, deadly 
calm. ** Surely you must have known that I 
intended it so. You must withdraw yourself 
from daily association with me on one pretext or 
another. I leave that to you. But we must not, 
we cannot live longer imder the same roof. We 
have grown up together from babyhood as a 
brother and sister might have done. For a little 
more than a year we have been betrothed; and 
I have loved you, John, as only a woman of my 
temperament can love. I love you now, to my 
infinite shame! God help me! " 

"Hope! Hope! Oh, my love — " 

" Stop, John. Stand where you are. Do not 
come nearer to me. You have wronged me be- 
yond the hope of reparation; wronged me and 
outraged my love for you so vilely that I look 
upon you now and think of you now with horror 
and aversion. Do not interrupt me. We will 
not discuss the whys and wherefores of this un- 
fortunate scene. The time for that is past. 
You have sown the seed and you shall reap th^ 
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harvest even though the bitter weeds of it, and 
the rowen, shall be mine also. The shame of it 
all is yours, not mine; but the bitterness of it, the 
pity of it, the hopdessness of it, is mine alone. 
You will go out into the world seeking new scenes, 
new faces, new affections and a new environment, 
and presently you will forget; or if you do not 
quite do that, your memory will be dulled and 
blunted into semi-forgetfulness. But I? I must 
for ever remain what I am now — Hope Hollister, 
with the shadow of lost love, lost confidence, 
lost soul, almost, over my life. And you have 
done this by a thoughtless, impetuous act, tm- 
mindf ul of my confidence in you, of my love for 
you. Shame on you, John, to treat me so! 
Shame on you to have brought me to the pass of 
meeting you here in secret in the counting-room 
of my father's bank, to dismiss you ! I could never 
be your wife now, John. The holiness has all 
gone out of it. You have left no uncut leaves in 
your book of life. I should look upon you with 
horror and think of you with loathing if you were 
my husband, after what has occurred. I speak 
harshly, I know. I meant to do so in order that 
there might be no mistake, no argument, no 
repetition of this interview, or any part of it." 

" But Hope — sweetheart — may I not speak 
in my own defence? May there not be some way 
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to convince you — " He stopped, for again she 
held tip her right hand, repellently. 

" No," she said. " You may not speak in your 
own defence. It is too late for that now." 

" I have sinned, Hope; I know it; I admit it; 
but not with the motive, nor aft^- the manner 
that 3^u now believe. I have wronged you, I 
have tried your confidence in me to the breaking 
point, but all the time I have loved you — only 
you. You see things much blacker than they are. 
Forgive me, Hope! Let us forget all this and be 
happy again. Be my wife as you have promised 
to be. As such you will not only forgive, but 
you will forget." He spoke rapidly, impetuously, 
stepping nearer to her and stretching out his 
arms toward her in supplication. 

But she did not move. That expression of 
stony calm did not leave her face. 

" That is all," she said, as if she had not heard 
him. " If you speak truthfully, and there is still 
a portion of love, a moiety of respect in your heart 
for me, you will make arrangem^its for changing 
your place of abode at once. Make what pre- 
text you win. Tdl my father that I have jilted 
you, that I have sent you away. It is the truth 
and I win uphold you in it. But, John Ashton " 
— her eyes blazed almost fiercdy into his for 
that instant — *' I would not be your wife now, I 
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wotild not kned before God's altar with you now, 
after what has happened, if all the world were to 
plead with me in your behalf. That is all. You 
may let me out of the bank, if you please." 

She started to pass him, going toward the door, 
and in that instant when he realized that he was 
losing her for ever, when he tmderstood that if 
she left him now it would be never to return, he 
lost control of himself. He threw out his arms 
and seized upon her; he hugged her lithe body 
against him, showering kisses upon her hair, for 
he could not reach her face, and all the while 
he talked rapidly, incoherently, with passionate 
despair. 

" You shall not go, Hope! You must not leave 
me so. I cannot bear it! It will kill me! It is 
killing you! Foigivel Forget! Rise above it 
all! I love you! love you!" And throughout 
it all she struggled desperatdy. 

But suddenly he released her. He fell back 
away from her gasping. He had chanced to 
raise his eyes and they had fallen upon a figure 
in the doorway at the opposite end of the room; 
the doorway that commtmicated f between the 
cotmting-room and the private office of Henry 
Hollister. 

Hope saw his sudden alarm. Her gaze fol- 
lowed his and discovered the cause of it, but in- 
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stead of being fr^htened by the unexpected ap- 
pearance of her father there, her eyes flamed with 
anger that the interview had been overheard — 
that he should have dared to listen. 

The old man came forward dowly. His hand- 
some, smoothly shaven face was as hard as 
granite, his eyes as cold and relentless as polished 
marble. A few feet away from them he paused; 
and when he spoke it was with the same voice 
he would have used in calling a meeting of his 
directors to order. 

" I will conduct you to the carriage, Hope," 
he said. " John Ashton, you will remain where 
you are till I return." 

It was strange that it did not occur to John 
Ashton then that Hope's father might easily 
misconstrue the significance of the interview he 
had overheard; that interview which he had 
evidently planned to overhear. The "other 
woman" had not once been mentioned or re- 
ferred to. There had been no mention of a third 
party to the wrong with which she had charged 
him. Throughout it all she had spoken and 
acted as if thf sin were directly against her. She 
had taken the stand of a pure woman who is 
utterly without guile, and who, since time im- 
memorial, has cast away the loaf because a bit of 
mould has specked the crust. Her pride of purity 
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and of self esteem had been outraged because 
for a moment her lover had wandered^ and she 
had somehow been led to bdieve the worst of his 
digression. Had Henry HoUister kept his hands 
off, a month, or six months, or a year would have 
discovered his daughter stretching out her arms 
again toward John Ashton with all her confidence 
in him restored, and all her love magnified by the 
temporary separation. Hope was unreasonable 
in her conclusions, relentless in her decisions, 
cruel in her repudiation of the man she loved, 
pitiless in her condemnation. With the un- 
reasoning selfishness of a young woman who loves 
for the first time, and who has idealized her 
lover, she regarded what she believed John 
Ashton had done, wholly and solely as a sin 
against herseU. But Ashton did not consider this, 
he did not think of it at all while he awaited 
the return of Henry HoUister. 

He came, presently. He had taken his daughter 
to the carriage, in utter silence; in silence he had 
turned away, uttering but one word to his coach- 
man, and that was, " Home! " Then he strode 
back into the bank, closing the two doors carefully 
after him as he entered. 

Ashton had moved around to the opposite 
side of the big directors' table, so that when the 
two men faced each other, it was across it; and 
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for a tnofnent which seemed endless to both, 
they looked clearly and sqvardy into each 
other's eyes. It was Ashton who broke the 
sflence. 

" I had no idea that you were in the private 
office, sir," he said, lamely. 

" No," replied the banker. " I did not intend 
that you should have such an idea." And then 
his wrath burst forth in a blaze of insensate 
fury, for Henry Hdlister was a strong old man 
and a passionate one. His black eyes snapped 
fire. His leonine, Webster-like features seemed 
sharper and cleaner cut than ever. His olive 
complexion became ashen in hue. " Oh, you 
hound!" He seemed to shout the words, but 
always without a raise in his voice. " You 
scoimdrel! You ingrate! You viper that stings 
the hand that has nurtured and caressed you! 
What have you done? What have you done to 
me — and to her? " 

John Ashton was never more astounded in his 
life than then. Was his uncle mad, or what could 
have induced him to assume that attitude? Had 
he, aftw all, listened to the words of tluft inter- 
view? If so, why did he not imderstand that it 
was H(q)e who had repudiated her lover, and 
not Ashton who had repelled her? He was 
bewildered. 
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** Uncle Henry — " he began, but the old 
man interrupted him fiercely. 

" Don't * Uncle Henry ' me, you cur! " he 
cried. " I am not your imcle, thank God! You 
are no relation to me or mine. You are a f oxmd- 
ling whom I discovered in a basket at my front 
door when you were a month old, or less. You 
are the bastard offspring of some illicit love upon 
whom I took pity, whom I received into my own 
house, whom I raised to manhood as one of my 
own kin, whom I have nurtured and loved as a 
son, to whom I would have given my daughter 
for wife, to whom I intended to leave my fortune! 
And now, now — ? ' Oh, my God! " 

He turned his back to Ashton for a moment, 
and great sobs shook him ; but he controlled them, 
and, wheeling, returned to the attack. 

Utter amazement was the only expression in 
John Ashton's face and eyes. Before this last 
statement of Henry Hollister's, he stood com- 
pletely appalled; In the face of the assertion 
that he was a nobody, even the agony of Hope's 
desertion was momentarily belittled, half for- 
gotten. He was still ignorant of the cause of the 
old banker's tirade against him, but even that 
was tmimportant in view of the revelation that 
had just been made to him. Not once did it 
occur to him that the old man had placed a 
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horrible misconstruction upon the conversation 
he had overheard; that the banker had already 
convicted him of the worst of all crimes against 
his house and the daughter of that house — 
betrayal. The horror of it was yet to come. 

" And now, what have you done to me? " 
cried the old man, leaning his weight upon the 
table in front of him and bending far across 
it so that he fairly snarled into the face of the 
younger man. " How have you repaid me for 
the care I have given you, for the love I have 
bestowed upon you, for the confidence I have 
reposed in you ? I should have known, thirty years 
ago when I took you from my doorstep, that 
the day would come when you would bite the 
hand that fed you, dog that you are! I should 
have known that the sin of your imknown father 
and probably disreputable mother had poisoned 
your blood and your morals like a scrofula. And 
you dare to stand there before me, looking me in 
the face as if you were as iimocent of wrong as 
a child tmbom! " 

"Mr. Hollister" — Ashton spoke calmly and 
gravely — " upon my soul I do not in the least 
understand why you should suddenly evince such 
anger toward me. I am conscious of no wrong 
against you, sir. Through all the years of my 
life, since I have been old enough to understand, 
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I have loved you as a father; and now, when you 
tell me that I have never had a claim upon you, 
that I am a fotmdlmg, a nobody, I — I am over- 
whelmed with gratitude for what you have done. 
But I think, sir, that I am glad you have told 
me the truth. It was necessary that I should 
leave your house and your employ at once, any- 
way. You overheard what Hope said to me and 
you know why that is so. And now, this — " 

" Damn you! " shouted the banker with 
another outburst of fury. Then he turned and 
darted to one comer of the room where a small 
safe stood against the wiall, and he dropped upon 
one knee in front of it and spim the dial fiercely, 
preparatory to opening it. Ashton continued 
calmly with what he had to say. 

" And now this revelation you have made to 
me concerning my birth makes it all so much 
easier. It furnishes an excuse for my going away. 
li I am a nobody, as you say, I am not fit to be- 
come Hope's husband under any circumstances. 
You should tell her what you have revealed to 
me. She should know the truth. Possibly it 
will lessen the pain she suffers because of this 
partings for I am convinced that Hope loves me. 
You do not know of the circumstances that led 
to the interview you overheard to-night, but if 
you will permit me, I will explain them to you. 
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You will understand thea that there is perhaps 
some exctise — " 

The <Ad man leaped to his feet and whirled 
-upon Ashton like a tiger, his features convtilsed 
with rage, his eyes blazing with fury. In his 
right hand he held a small, silver-motinted re- 
volver that he had taken from the safe, and now 
he crouched, bending forward a trifle, and with 
the muzzle pointing remorselessly at Ashton's 
heart; and the younger man, when he saw the 
act and realized what it meant, stood staring, 
like one who is hypnotized. 

** I am going to kill you, John Ashton," the 
banker said, coldly, but with implacable wrath 
in his voica ' * I am going to kill you, John Ashton, 
for what you have done to me and mine,'* he 
repeated. ** John Ashton! Bah! The name is 
not even yours. I gave it to you in remembrance 
of a friend I had in college, in England. 1 3Qamed 
you for one of his titles. Thank heaven I did 
not give you his family name." 

" Shoot, sir," said Ashton, calmly, and smiling 
for the first time. ** It will be a very small 
thing to give up my life to you, if you demand it." 

The old man lowered the muzzle of the weapon, 
but he retained his grasp upon it. 

" Perhaps, after all," he muttered, " it were 
better to let you live. You are a nobody; a 
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thing without parentage, without a name, with- 
out existence; a blot, an abomination, a pesti- 
lence. Even my daughter whom you have 
wronged believes that you will best get your 
deserts by living, otherwise she would have 
killed you herself. She is of my blood and bone." 

" But I have never wronged her, sir; at least 
not wilfully. She — " 

\ '* You lie! I read the letter that she wrote to 
you asking you to meet her here after the re- 
cepticwi. I stood in that room and listen^ to 
every word that passed between you. I wonder 
now why I hesitate to shoot you down? I wonder ! 
But I will not; no, I will not. You shall live, 
and by living you will be made to suffer far more 
than the mere pain of death could inflict upon 
you. How much money have you on deposit 
in this bank, that is your own, John Ashton? " 

" None at all save what I have e^ned because 
of your boxmty and goodness to me, sir." 

" Answer me. How much jnoney have you 
on deposit in this baiik? " 

" I have a trifle — a few dollars only, over ten 
thousand dollars." 

"And I have that much here, in this safe. 
It was paid to me yesterday, too late to put it in 
the vault." He turned to the safe again, reached 
inside for a package of money and toss^ it on 
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the table. '' There are ten thousand dollars in 
that package; write your check for it." 

"But, sir, I — " 

" Write your check for it, I say. Or sign your 
name in blank and I will fill it in, later. Write, 
or by heaven I'll kill you! " He raised the pistol 
again, and Ashton, with a shrug, scrawled his 
name, John C. Ashton, at the bottom of the 
check. " Now put that money in your pocket, 
and go," commanded the old man. 

Ashton dropped the package of money into 
the inside pocket of his coat, which he then but- 
toned aroimd him. He reached for his hat which 
was on the table, took two steps toward the door, 
^id stopped. Turning, he faced again the still 
infuriated banker. 

" Mr. Hollister," he said, and he drew a step 
nearer to the man, " won't you tell me why your 
love and affection for me have so suddenly turned 
to anger and hate? It cannot be because of my 
obscure birth, for you have known that always. 
Then why is it? It breaks my heart to leave 
you in this manner, sir. I thought there could 
be no feeling left in it after Hope's repudiation of 
me, but — " 

" Stop where you are, John Ashton, or I will 
yet kill you before you leave the room. Do you 
think that even yet you can play the innocent, 
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and hoodwink me? Don't you know that if the 
truth were known, I would be justified in killing 
you? Don't you know that I ought to shoot you 
down like a dog, like the ingrate that you are, 
for what you have done? What other father in 
all the broad land, who had listened to a dat^ter's 
confession as I have heard my daughter confess, 
to-night, would control himself as I have done? 
And you, who wronged her, you who have out- 
raged her purity and innocence and have spoiled 
her life — ycm, who — " 

With a quick, cat-like spring John Ashton 
caught the banker by the throat and choked 
back further utterance. With the same motion 
he tore the revolver from the old man's grasp and 
sent it flying across the room; then he released 
the hold upon his throat and caught him by the 
shoulders, holding him there at arm's length and 
glaring down upon him with more consummate 
fierceness than Hollister, even, had shown that 
night. He tmderstood now. He comprehended 
at last, the meaning of it all. 

" My God! " he cried out. " You believe 
that? Youf Her father f Why, you miserable 
old reprobate! You accursed man! You l». 
lieve that of your daughter? Of Hope? You? 
You? You? God! I wish now that you had shot 
me before you dared to utter such a monstrous 
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thot^ht. Why, if you weren't her father, I*d 
— I'd break your damned neck! *' 

HoUister struggled mightily, and he was a 
powerful man althotigh his once great strength 
was now only spasmodic; but he succeeded in 
tearing himself from Ashton's grasp and then 
with a desperate effort he recovered possession of 
the pistol. But the younger man was upon him 
again, and once more he succeeded in tearing 
it away from him so that it fell to the floor the 
second time. 

" It's true! It's true! You know it's true! " 
the old man cried out in his fury. " It is in her 
letter to you, almost in plain words. She talked 
it to you and charged you with it and you did 
not deny it. You could not. You confessed it. 
Ahl You are chok — " 

The cry ended in a gurgle, and at the same in- 
stant Ashton threw the older nmn forcibly from 
him. He staggered backward a few steps, then 
fell ; and in falling his head struck forcibly against 
the edge of the open door of the small safe, and 
he collapsed upon the floor in a huddled heap. 

For a long time John Ashton stood looking 
down upon him, barely conscious of what he had 
done. But bit by bit the fury left him; little by 
little his soimd and sober judgment returned. 
Gradually his face cleared, and after a time that 
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might have been a few minutes or a year so far 
as his sensations were concerned, he lifted the 
body from the floor and bore it to the couch. 
Then he got down upon his knees and with his 
ear pressed against Henry Hollister's bosom lis- 
tened for the beating of that heart he had loved 
so long and well. But he heard nothing. There 
was not a sotmd or a motion that he could detect. 

" I have killed him! *' he gasped, rising at 
last to his feet. " I have killed Hope's father — 
my own more than father ; " and he walked back- 
ward step by step imtil he brought up against 
the end of the table to which he dtmg as a drown- 
ing man might have seiz^ upon a floating plank. 
It seemed hours after that, while he remained 
gazing with fascinated eyes upon the thing that 
was stretched upon the couch, and he was only 
brought to his senses by the nunbling and clatter 
of a heavy wagon that passed along the street. 

Ashton sighed heavily. He turned to the 
table, seated himself, and drawing a pad of paper 
toward him, he wrote: 

" We quarrelled. There was a struggle. I threw 
him from me and he fell, striking his head against 
the safe. I had no thought of injuring him, but 
he is dead, and by my hand. 

"John C. Ashton." 
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After an interval he crossed to the couch again, 
bent forward and pressed his lips against the 
banker's forehead; then, calmly he snapped off 
the lights, and passed out upon the street. 



CHAPTER III 

THE INTERVAL 

It is impossible to describe the emotions which 
surged within the heart and brain and being of 
John Ashton when he left the bank and walked 
through the almost deserted streets of the city. 
The thought of escape had not yet occurred to 
him, and when the door closed behind him, he 
actually paused and stood there upon the steps; 
paused and waited without any object in view, 
for he was objectless at that moment. There was 
still a number of hours that must intervene be- 
tween that time and the period when the city 
wotild be astir with the busy life of another day. 
He stroked his black, pointed beard, thoughtfully, 
and now and then twisted nervously upon the 
ends of his moustache. His face was white and 
set, but it betrayed nothing of the tempest that 
was raging within him. Presently he started 
away aimlessly, not because he desired to go 
anywhere, but because he found solace in the 
exertion of walking, and he strode on and on, 
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until he stood at the entrance to the park just 
as the darkness began to give way to dawn and 
the birds commenced to twitter among the trees. 

He turned toward the west, wandering onward 
with the same slow tread, vaguely intending to 
return to the bank when it should be time for the 
business of the day to begin; and so, when he 
arrived at the jimction of Fifty-ninth street and 
Broadway, he turned southward again, and he 
pursued that course imtil he arrived at Sixth 
Avenue, which he followed for a considerable 
distance. 

A barber was opening his shop — a basement 
shop, near Twenty-fifth Street — as he passed, 
and it occurred to Ashton that a shampoo would 
do much to dispel the confusion in his brain. 
He entered and seated himself in the chair, and 
while the barber was placing the towel around 
his neck, he said carelessly: 

" You may shave off my beard and moustache." 

He could not have told why he gave the order. 
It was not the result of consideration. He had 
not given the matter a thought until that moment, 
and even when he uttered the request, the idea 
of avoiding recognition by that means had not 
occurred to him; but when, thirty minutes later, 
he rose from the chair and adjusted his collar, 
peering at himself in the mirror as he did so, he 
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gave a start of surprise at the change that had 
been wrought in his presence. His complexion, 
naturally fair, was paler than ever now. Where 
the beard had been removed, and in contrast 
with the wavy blackness of his hair, it was almost 
white. His nose seemed laiger since the disap- 
pearance of the heavy moustache, but it was as 
straight and dean cut as though it were carved 
out by the chisel of a master sculptor. His eyes 
seemed larger, too, as though the deep blue in 
their depths were enhanced by the removal of 
the hair from his face; and the pupils of unusual 
si2e gave one the idea that they were black. 
The change, also, brought out the lines of his 
mouth in all their firmness. There were touches 
of humour aroimd the comers, but for the present, 
sadness and severity had marked them for their 
own. 

" I look like another man," he mused. " If I 
had cared for a disguise, I could not have thought 
of a better one than this. Perhaps it is as well 
that I am shaven. I will let chance decide what 
I am to do. I will make no attempt to avoid 
recognition. I will not hide, but if I am not 
arrested before night, I will leave New York and 
America for ever. So be it. Chance shall decide 
for me." 

He paid his bill and departed without a word, 
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and all that day he went about the streets of the 
city, as unconcerned as though he were engaged 
upon his every-day affairs. 

The condition of his mind was remarkable. 
He scarcely thought of Henry Hollister at all, 
and if he did, it was only with regret that the 
man was, as he supposed, dead, not with the 
feeling of guilt upon his conscience that he had 
killed him. That would come later when he had 
partially recovered from the anguish of his life- 
long separation from Hope. The death of her 
father had severed whatever imaginary link there 
might have remained; connecting her to him. 

During the day, he met and passed upon the 
streets many acqtiaintances, but not one of 
them recognized him, even though his dress was 
the same as yesterday. When, years afterwards, 
he looked back upon that day, he realized that 
he must have been in a semi-stupor, irresponsible 
for what he did, and for what he failed to do. 
But he could not realize it at the time. 

Bojrs attempted to sell papers to him, and he 
heard them cry something relative to the bank 
wha^e he had worked all his life, something about 
Henry Hollister; but he did not imderstand what 
they said, and he would not read the papers, 
believing that he already knew more than the 
printed coltunns could tell him. 
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Afternoon foimd him at the comer of Wall 
Street and Broadway, and he realized that he 
had been walking steadily for nearly twelve 
hours — that he had neither eaten nor rested in 
all that time; and at that moment, two gentlemen, 
satcheled and bimdled, htirried past him in the 
direction of the East river. He heard one of 
them say to the other, in Spanish: 

" Querida Cuba! No mas que tres dias, Manuel- 
ito." 

Ashton smiled. The haphazard words con- 
veyed the staggestion for which his disturbed soul 
had been longing. Travel! Reposing safely within 
his pockets there were still the ten thousand dol- 
lars that Henry Hollister had forced upon him — 
his own personal property. The money belonged 
to him, and to him alone. His own hands were 
clean. The money would defray his expenses and 
start him anew in another part of the world. 
The imptilse was upon him. He crossed the 
street, and in a moment, without realizing the 
price he paid, had ptu-chased a satchel. There 
was a haberdasher aroimd the comer, and he 
hurried there, filled the bag with whatever the 
clerk suggested, and almost before he compre- 
hended that he had formed a resolution, he was 
hastening down WaU street toward the Ward 
Line pier. 
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Thus the steamship sailed away with him. 
He went to Cuba, and for a week wandered 
aimlessly about the city of Havana, doing noth- 
ing; only thinking; always thinking. He con- 
stantly himgered for news from home, but he as 
studiously avoided it. 

"It is the only way to forget," he thought, 
when the longing for information concerning 
Hope almost overcame him; and he fled from the 
intelligence that was his chief desire, just as the 
reformed drunkard flees from convivial friends 
of the besotted past. 

Thence he took ship to Yucatan, and he passed 
a month in Merida. Thence to Vera Crtiz and 
Mexico; and then on and on, pausing for a day 
or a week in one place and another tmtil at last 
he found himself in San Francisco. 

But that was too near home; and he was not 
sufficiently far away from John Ashton — and 
Hope — so he sailed for China and Japan. 

His habits were regular. He indulged in no 
excesses of any kind. He made no friends, hardly 
any acquaintances. Fellow travellers regarded 
him at first with displeasure, and then with inter- 
est, for he was cordiality itself when addressed, 
but never once began a conversation, and always 
brought to a close as soon as possible one that 
was introduced by another. 
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After China and Japan, he visited other coun- 
tries of the East. He passed considerable time 
in India, and he hesitated a long while in Egypt. 
He went to Turkey, to Italy, to Algiers, to France 
and to Paris. 

In the last place there were weeks and months 
of indecision. He had not yet determined what 
he would do with that future of which he had as 
yet scarcely thought; but one day he took the 
train and journeyed to the coast, crossed the 
channel and went up to London. 

The morning of his second day in London 
brought with it a troop of ghosts. His face was 
drawn and haggard and whiter than ever, for 
this day was the anniversary of that one which 
preceded the night of events so tragic in his life. 

Ashton rose early that morning, breakfasted, 
and started out for a walk. It made no difference 
to him in what direction his footsteps took him, 
and he wandered on and on until he was in the 
coimtry, and on and on still farther, until he 
entered a village, and recognized the streets of 
Greenwich. He paused several times in the main 
thoroughfare to watch the street fakirs at their 
games, studying the freaks of the educated dogs, 
and the sabre swinging of the retired dragoon 
with serious interest. 

It was noon when he arrived at the Old Ship 
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inn, and he dined on whitebait in the open air, 
lazily and absently watching the tan coloured 
sails as they floated up and down the Thames, 
envying the rugged boatmen, wishing that he 
cottld change existence with the poorest of 
humanity around him, wondering how much 
longer he could endure the life he had lived for 
an entire year. 

In that maimer passed several hours, until 
the afternoon was far advanced, and he be- 
thought himself of returning to London. Pres- 
ently, \dien one of the little side wheel steamers 
drew in at the wharf, he got aboard and was 
carried among the maze of craft which crowded 
the water of the famous river. 

The boat landed him in the vicinity of London 
Bridge, and again he walked on and on imtil 
he foimd himself at Piccadilly Circus. There, 
he paused a little while, and again strode on to 
the top of St. James Street, and once more 
halted. It was dark now, and only the street 
lights illtmainated the scene, but that was suffi- 
cient to enable one to recognize friends as they 
passed. 

Ashton was thinking out the problem of re- 
turning to New York and surrendering himself 
to the law. There was no happiness in the 
aimless, wandering life he was leading, and during 
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the entire day he had been wondering if it would 
not be better for him to go back to the scene of 
the crime he believed he had committed, and give 
himself up, and he had about decided that he 
would do so, when he was roused from his stupor 
by feeling a hand upon his arm, and hearing a 
voice pronotmce his name. 

** My lord,*' said the voice. "Jack — your 
lordship — thank God I have found you! " 

Ashton turned to find himself almost in the 
embrace of a man who was past the prime of 
life and who bore the unmistakable stamp of a 
respectable upper servant. 

" Oh, Jack — dear Jack — my lord — you are 
alive and well, are you not? I am not dreaming? 
It is really you? I have searched for you every 
day all the year; every day; and I knew that I 
would find you. You will go home with me, my 
lord? Everything is just as you left it. Does 
your lordship remember that it is just one year 
ago to-night that you went away? " 

The man talked rapidly, so that Ashton had 
no chance to speak xmtil he had finished ; and he 
was startled when he was reminded that it 
was indeed the anniversary of his going away. 

** Who are you? " he asked the stranger, 
wondering if he had been really mistaken for 
another person, or if the old man was crazy. 
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" Ah, my lord — my boy — don't say that 
you have forgotten Robert. These old arms 
carried you when you were too yotmg to walk. 
Don't say that you do not remember Robert. 
You will go home with me now, won't you? " 

" I have not forgotten you, Robert, if that is 
your name, for the reason that I never knew you," 
said Ashton calmly. 

** Never knew me? Never knew old Robert? 
Have you forgotten, my lord, who I am? " 

** Robert," said Ashton, slowly, ** I perceive 
that you are in earnest, and that you mean all 
you say; that you believe it. But you have made 
a mistake. I am not the man you seek. I am not 
a lord. You are an entire stranger to me. I have 
never seen you before. You will have to search 
elsewhere for your master. I wish that I might 
help you to find him." 

The expression of that wish was like a flood of 
light upon Robert's intellect. He was positive 
in his own mind that it was his master who stood 
before him. He remembered having read of 
strange cases of men who had wandered away, 
forgetftil of their own identities, of the faces of 
old friends, of everything, and he felt sure that 
the earl was suffering from a malady of that 
sort. It explained his strange disappearance; 
it accoimted for the continued absence; and 
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it brought a pathetic happiness to the old servant, 
for by reason of it he knew that his master had 
not wilfully absented himself from his home, his 
friends and his bride. 

" If I can only induce him to go back with me," 
was the thought in Robert's mind when Ashton 
expressed the wish to assist him in the search for 
his master, and he grasped at the straw thus 
thrown out. 

" You are so like him, sir," he faltered, finding 
it hard to pretend to deceive the man before him, 
whom he so thoroughly believed to be the earl. 
" Perhaps you could assist me. Will you tell 
me yotu" name, sir? " 

" Ashton," was the calm reply, for the reveries 
of the day had decided him to reassume the one 
given him by Henry Hollister, and Robert 
smiled, well pleased, for the name was another 
proof of the correctness of his theory. 

" My master is the Earl of Ashton, sir. Ashton 
and Cowingford. Is your Christian name John, 
sir? " 

** Yes. My full name is John Cowingford Ash- 
ton. I was named for an Englishman ; perhaps he 
was a relative of your master's. It is the only 
way in which I can explain the coincidence. 
Now what can I do to help you, Robert? " 

** Oh, you can do a great deal, I know. Will 
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you come home with me and let me tell you the 
story? " 

" No, no; you can come to me to-morrow. 
Perhaps it will give me some interest in life if I 
assist you in this search/* 

** Come with me now, sir. It is early yet, and 
you will see nobody but me. I am all alone in the 
great house, sir. Will you come with me? It 
will give me great pleasure.'* 

" After I have eaten I will go to the house, if 
it will do you so much good. You may tell me 
how to find it." 

"Ah, sir, if you would but come with 
me now and let me prepare supper for you, 
just as I wotild do for my master. You are 
so like him, that I will feel that I am doing 
it for him. It will make me very glad. You will 
come? " 

Ashton thought a moment. 

** Yes, if it will please you so much to deceive 
yourself, and you are sure that there are not 
others there." 

" There is only one other person, sir, and she 
never leaves her room." 

" Very well. If I can do anybody any good^ it 
will be a pleasant diversion." 

Ashton raised one hand in signal to a hansom 
and motioned for Robert to enter. 
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*' Shall I ride with you, sir? " he asked, hesi- 
tatingly. 

" By all means. Tell cabby where to take us, 
and get inside." 

Robert was so overjoyed by the success of his 
efforts that he could scarcely speak and his 
voice trembled when he gave the address to the 
driver; but they were soon on their way, and in a 
very short time were set down at the door of the 
house to which the young earl had taken his happy 
bride, one year ago that very day. 

" Wait, sir," said Robert, suddenly, remember- 
ing that the countess might be at the window, 
and recognize his companion as he had done. 
The shock might kill her, or upset her reason, and 
it must be avoided. " We will drive to the side 
door, if you do not mind." 

"Anything, Robert; anywhere. It makes no 
difference to me." 

" Shall I take you to the small living room, sir, 
where I pass most of my time, or woidd you 
prefer to go to the library? " asked Robert as 
they entered the house. 

** As you please, Robert." 

" Yes, sir. This way, then, if you please. It 
is pleasant in here. I am very fond of this room, 
for it was once my master's playroom. Will you 
take that chair? We won't try to talk yet, sir, 
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until I have prepared some supper for you. Your 
presence makes me very happy, sir; more happy 
than I have been for a year; happier than I ever 
was in my life, I think. Oh, Jack, Jack, my boy 
Jack, don't you know me yet? " 

Ashton raised his eyes half angrily, but he saw 
that tears were rumiing down the old man's 
cheeks, and he did not reply. Then Robert 
turned and left the room. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE STORY — ROBERT'S DELUSION 

When Robert retximed, he had recovered the 
imperttirbable calmness for which English serv- 
ants are renowned. He actually hummed a 
favourite air to himself while he was engaged 
in setting the table; and Ashton watched him 
curiously, vaguely wishing himself indeed the 
lost earl, returned .to enjoy his own and to be 
waited upon by such a servant. 

Once, when Robert was absent from the room 
for a longer period than usual, he returned bear- 
ing a smoking-jacket and a pair of slippers, and 
without a word knelt down and began to imdo 
the laces of Ashtpn's dust covered shoes. 

** You might as well be comfortable, sir," he 
said, when his guest demurred. " I was on the 
point of saying that you used to like to wear these 
slippers and this jacket when we were here 
together in this way, and in this very room. You 
are so like the earl, sir, that I forget that you 
are not actually he. You will pardon me, sir, if I 

62 
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speak in that way sometimes? It does me good 
just to think that you are he. He was almost 
like my own boy, you know, sir, and I loved him 
just the same. You won't mind if I keep on 
thinking that you are the earl, if the thought 
gives me so much pleastire, will you? " 

** No, Robert; it can do no harm, I suppose; 
still, it seems to me to be a strange sort of pleasure. 
You will find that the slippers will not fit me, 
and that will disabuse your mind of this con- 
ceit." 

" Oh, they will fit you, sir, never fear. They 
used to fit perfectly, you know, and I do not be- 
lieve that your feet have grown. There, am I 
not right, sir? " 

" I can't deny it, Robert. It is all very strange.'* 

"Yes, sir; very strange; so it is, but the 
strangeness will wear off after awhile." 

When the cold tongue, fresh bread, steaming 
chocolate, the inevitable pot of marmalade and a 
profusion of delicacies were placed upon the 
table, Robert took his place behind the chair he 
had arranged for Ashton, and bade him to the 
repast. 

** You will sup with me, Robert," he said, as 
he took the proffered seat. 

" Yes, sir, after I have waited upon you You 
will not mind if I prefer to do things just as I 
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used to do them, before you went — that is 
before he went away? " 

'' No; please yourself if you get any pleasure 
out of it." 

** Thank you, sir. Why, I fed ten years younger 
than I did before I met you at the top of St. 
James street." 

** Robert, are you sure that you are in your 
right mind? Try to think, now, and see if you 
are not labouring under some vivid hallucination. 
This is all so conf otmdedly preposterous, and you 
are in such deadly earnest, that by Jove, I begin 
to think that perhaps I am the earl after all, and 
that I have been living in a dream for thirty 
years or more." 

" Thirty-one, sir. Thirty-one last February." 

" Eh? By Jove, that's funny. How the devil 
did you know my age? " 

'* I hdd you in my arms before you were a day 
old, sir." 

** Well, upon my sotil, Robert, I bdieve that 
you are as crazy as a loon. I suspected it when 
you first addressed me, but yotu* earnestness 
compelled me to believe you sincere." 

*' No, sir, I am in my right mind. Dcm't 
think about that at all. You were thirty-one on 
the tenth day oi last February. Isn't that true? " 

" Humph! Not quite, Robert. You are two 
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days c^, for my birthday happens on the twelfth. 
At least," he added with suddenly clouded brow, 
^that IS the date I have always celebrated. 
Look here, Robert, are you sure that yotir master 
is not dead, and that the loss of one you loved 
so dearly sort of queered you, — eh? " 

" Well, sir, if he had died, I think I should 
have died, too. I won*t deny that." 

" Have you got a photograph of him? " 

" Yes, sir. Here it is, and a perfect likeness, 
too. It was taken just a week before you went 
away." 

"The devil it was! Eh? Is that the earl? " 

" Yes, sir. Go to the mirror, sir, and look upon 
the picture and then at yoursclL What do you 
think of it? " 

" I think, if this is a likeness of the earl, I don't 
blame you. It could not have been more like 
me if I had sat for it myself." 

"That rt could not, sir; that's the truth. 
Now, if you will sit here in this chair, I will bring 
you one of your favourite cigars. They are all 
the better for being a year older," and the old 
man hastened to fetch the cigars. 

When Ashton had lighted the cigar, he smoked 
cm in alienee for several moments while Robert 
stood faithfully beside him, devouring him with 
his eyes, stroking ihe backs of his own hands 
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softly, his whole attitude one of devotion, almost 
rapture. 

Presently Ashton burst into a hearty laugh — 
the first time in a year that he had laughed 
aloud — and the sotmd, emaimting from him- 
self, was strange to him, and it ceased as abruptly 
as it began. 

" What is it? What is the matter? " asked 
Robert. 

** Suppose the earl were to walk in here now, 
and find me arrayed in his smoking jacket, wear- 
ing his slippers and smoking his cigars. What 
do you think he would do, Robert? " 

'' He would sit right down here and smoke 
with you, sir, and say it was an excellent joke. 
I am sure that he would, sir." 

" Well, perhaps he would, but I am not half 
so sure of it as you are. How long has he been 
away? " 

" He left the house one year ago to-night, sir." 

" Humph! And I left my home one year ago 
to-night, too." 

** Yes, sir; certainly. Of course you did. 
Don't you remember, there was a wed — ahem! 
a sort of party here, sir? A lot of your old 
friends, and the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and — " 

*' Hold on, Robert. Great Scdtt, man! What 
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are you talking about? I think I know what is 
the matter. The party you refer to was a funeral, 
eh? And the earl was dead? Now stop and 
think if I am not right." 

" You see, sir " — calmly — " you cannot be 
correct, because if that were true, there would 
be another earl here now. If he had died as you 
say, the next in line would have inherited the 
title and the estates. You tmderstand that, do 
you not, sir? " 

" Yes, to be stire. Decidedly, this is the most 
remarkable circumstance, take it all through, that 
I ever heard of. Now you get that chair and put 
it there. That's right. Sit down upon it, and 
tell me the story of the disappearance of the earl, 
from beginning to end. Perhaps we can get 
something out of it; at all events, we'll try. 
While you are telling it, I want you to observe 
one thing." 

" Certainly, my lord." 

" Bosh! You carry this farce too far. I want 
you to remember that you are speaking of the 
earl and not of me. Have you exhausted every 
effort to find him? " 

** I have searched everywhere, sir." 

" Did you notify the police? " 

** No, sir, the cotmtess would not have it sa 
She preferred — " 
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" The countess! Good Heavens! Was lie 
married?'' 

" Yes, sir; the ceremony — " 

"Stop!" 

Ashton leaped to his feet, kicked off the slip- 
pers and threw off the jacket before Robert 
realized what he was doing. 

'' Where is the cotintess now? " he demanded. 
" Here in this house? Good God, Robert, you 
don't suppose I want to be caught here under 
these circumstances, do you? Where is my hat? " 

" Hease wait, sir. Let me help you on with 
this jacket again. The countess is not here. 
She is abroad, sir. She has been abroad a year. 
There is no one in the house but ourselves." 

" And a woman. You ^)oke about a woman. 
Who is she? " 

" A servant, sir." 

" Where is she? " 

" In her own room, sir. She is an invalid, 
and never leaves it. There, that is better. Now 
the slippers; so, and so; and your cigar? You 
threw it away and you must have a fresh one. 
Now, shall I tell you the story? " 

'* Yes. I'll play the earl for a little while and 
listen to you. You gave nae quite a start, 
though." 

Ashton had permitted himself to be gently 
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thrust back mto the chair, and so, rejacketed 
and redippered^ he resumed his fomier posi- 
tion. 

" Where shall I b^in, sir? " asked Roberta 
" At the wedding ceremony? " 

" Yes, if that is the proper place-" 

"Do you remember, sir, how beautiful Lady 
Mercy looked that morning? " asked Robert, 
musingly, for his mind had leaped back over the 
year and the spectacle of that day was passing 
in review before him. He saw again the in- 
creaang dawn; heard again the twitter of birds; 
felt once more the pleasure of that early morning 
wedding; but he was ruddy awakened from his 
dream by the voice of Ashton, calmly inquiring: 

** Who is Lady Mercy? The countess? " 

Robert's emotions were too greatly magnified 
to admit of expression. He could only stare at 
Ashton in melancholy and pathetic silence, for 
he did not know what to say. 

He had thought that a delicate reference to 
Lady Mercy might recall something of the rare 
beauty of her face and character to the mind of 
his guest — that it might rekindle the q>ark of 
memoay which he firmly believed was smolder- 
ix^ underneath a mass of f orgetfulness so dense 
that only time, patience and constant reference 
to things of the past could remove it. Th^e was 
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not in his mind a single doubt that the rightful 
earl was in his presence, enjoying his own. 

He believed with the same sincerity that he 
worshipped God, that the earl had met with 
some accident which had stolen his memory, 
and that constant association with things of the 
past would gradually restore it; but he was in 
terror lest he should say something that would 
again start him away, and the problem that he 
had to face, and which at that moment seemed to 
him to be the most vital, was how to keep the 
earl there in his own home, under his watchful 
care, until recollection returned, and he should 
again become master of his faculties. 

While preparing the supper, he had the fore- 
thought to go to the apartments of the countess 
and tell her that he had company in his own room, 
and that he would rettim to her when his guest 
had departed, for he had not dared to run the 
risk of telling her who he believed that guest 
to be until he had studied the situation thor- 
oughly, and was prepared to act for each of 
them. Now, his one thought was, how to bring 
the countess and the earl together, for down deep 
in his faithful heart he was convinced that such 
a meeting would be the final solution of all the 
difficulties; but he loved his mistress too well 
to run the risk of introducing the earl into her 
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presence until he was sure that he would recognize 
her. When at last he responded to the question 
that Ashton asked, it was to say, calmly: 

" Yes, Lady Mercy is the countess. Would 
you like to see her picture? " 

" Stirely, if you have one here." 

" I have one that was taken at the same time 
as yours — the earl's, I mean. Here it is. Tell 
me if you have any recollection of the face." 

He gave the photograph into Ashton's hands, 
and the latter took it and held it face downward 
while without severity, but in sincere earnest- 
ness, he said, slowly: 

" Robert, I cannot permit you to continue this 
farce of associating me with the earl. It is not 
good for you. Understand once for all that I 
am not the earl, that I never heard of him until 
I met you to-day, that I never saw this house or 
this room before and that I will not be a party 
to any such deception or attempt at deception. 
At first it amused me, then it interested me, but 
now it is taking a serious turn, and I cannot 
permit it to continue. If there were no countess, 
I might be disposed to humotir you; but as it is, 
it is not to be thought of for an instant. Unless 
you will promise me to drop the idea utterly, 
and not to refer to it again, I must withdraw my 
offer to assist you, and leave this place at once. 
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Do you understand that I mean what I 
say?" 

'* Yes, sin I beg your pardon. I will endeavour 
not to offend again. Now will you look at the 
picture of the countess? " 

" She is very beautiful. There is strength and 
power as well as beauty in the face, too. Did 
they love each other, Robert? " 

" Yes^ they loved as few people in this world 
love^'* 

Poor Robert. He was torn by a thousand 
conflicting emotions. He had e&pected that there 
would be some faint spark of recognition in the 
mind of his guest when his eyes should fall upon 
that portrait, but there was none. He looked 
eagerly, with hunger in his eyes and heart, for 
such a sign, but he saw none, and there shot 
through him somethirg like despair at the mag- 
nitude of the task before him. 

If he only dared to consult a physidan; but 
that was not to be thought of, for it would dis- 
please the cotmtess. No, there was only one way 
and he sighed as he thought of it. He must 
watch and wait, with patience, perseverance 
and love* Love would conquer in the end. He 
felt assured of that. If he were debarred irom 
referring to his guest as the master of the house^ 
and treating him as such, there was still one 
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ootiise left open to bim, and that was, constantly 
to bring the stq>posed earl in contact with reminis- 
ceices and things of the past, and thus graduaUy 
to revive his recdlection. 

Something — he did not know what, but he 
thoroughly believed that there was something, 
somewhere, which, if his lord were brought in 
sudden contact with it, woukl fan that smoulder- 
ing spark of memory into a blaze which would 
bum away the obstructions over which he now 
found it impossible to see. Robert honestly be- 
lieved that he was constituted the ^)ecial ag&at of 
the Almighty for the purpose of administering 
draughts of reminisc^ioe to his master, and that 
ultimately he would succeed in restoring health 
and strength to the mind that was now wandering 
through an unknown realm. If it was necessary 
at first to give the medicine in small doses, and 
without the consciousness of the patient, the 
nurse must be patient and steadfast; and he 
prayed for strength, endtirance, luunility and 
knowledge to fulfil his mission. 

Btrt there was another, and, in some respects, 
a greater responsibility upon him: the countess. 

It was vitaJly necessary that somethii^ should 
be said to her; but what? He had already told 
her that he had a guest below, who wa3 awaiting 
him, and that was an tmprecedented event in itsdL 
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During the year that had passed he had never 
once admitted a stranger to the house; how, 
therefore, should he now have a guest? And 
having one, who was he? How account for his 
presence without revealing all that he believed 
to be the truth. 

The countess, naturally, would require an ex- 
planation; or rather, she wotild expect one. 
Robert felt that he would rather defy a regiment 
of interrogation points than to face the battery 
of her great eyes. How should he reply to their 
unvoiced questions? He almost forgot the im- 
portance of the conditions immediately surroimd- 
ing him, in contemplation of this new perplexity. 
Shotild he tell her the truth? 

In all his life, Robert had never lied for him- 
self. He had lied for others, time and time again; 
but never for himself, and he did not know how. 
His mind was too primitive and too honest to 
permit him deliberately to tell her what he knew 
to be an tmtruth regarding the most vital cir- 
cumstance in her life; and yet to tell her what he 
honestly believed he absolutely knew to be the 
unvarnished fact, might prostrate her; might be 
her tmdoing, and might — and he feared that 
it would — destroy the chances that God had 
vouchsafed him, for the reclamation of his lost 
master. 
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In the meantime, Ashton had become impatient 
for a continuation of the story that Robert had 
promised to tell him. His own history had made 
him C3mical; his experiences during the year 
just passed had rendered him incredulous of all 
things; but he was a man bom with a natural 
love for his fellow man; it was his nature to 
recognize virtues at the same time that he blinded 
himself to vices; he loved to overlook a great 
fatilt, if by so doing he could discover an in- 
significant good intention, and during the hour 
that had passed since he entered the house of 
the earl, he had come to the conclusion that 
Robert was unqtialifiedly mad. Harmlessly so, 
perhaps, but thoroughly insane. A monomaniac, 
utterly daft on the one subject, while remaining 
entirely rational concerning everything else; and, 
that being the case, it was very much better to 
humour him to the utmost. 

"Come, Robert," he said at last, "tell me 
about that wedding, and what followed it;" 
and Robert, thoroughly sincere, but still under 
the influence of his thoughts, replied: 

" Yes, my lord." 



CHAPTER V 

ROBBRT'S IMCLUSION — A FUTILE HOPE 

There was nothing forgotten or neglected in 
the story that Robert told He beg^n at the 
time when the earl was a boy and related every- 
thing that Gould, in his belief, serve to reen- 
lighten the recollection of his auditor. 

He referred to the youi^ man's chums at Eton 
and Oxford, mentioning the names of many of 
them; he even told of the childhood playfellow- 
ship betweea Mercy Covington and the Viscount, 
of their long separaticMi, and their subsequent 
meeting. He related, graphically, how they be- 
came engaged, and he told of the wedding in de- 
tail, even describing the flowers and mentioning 
the names of guests whose personality had been 
dear to the earl. He told of the early morning 
ceremony, recalled the glory of that dawning day, 
the songs of the birds, and the harmony and 
peace of the entire scene. 

Then, bit by bit, he went through the day of 

66 
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reception, iorgettmg nothing, even to the most 
trivial detail, and dwellii]^ at considerable lec^th 
upon the message that was brought to him, and 
which he in turn delivered to the earl: " Tell 
him that his friend Tom must see him at once; 
he will understand." 

He told how he had given his master's hat to 
him, and watched him when he left the house, 
and how he had waited at the doc^ for the earl's 
return, until the peremptory summons from the 
cotmtess called him frc^n his post. 

Dttrirg the recital his eyes never once left the 
face of his guest. He watched Ashton as the pro- 
verbial cat watches the unregenerate mouse, en- 
deavouring by his words to recall a sign of recog- 
nition of the circumstances described. But there 
was a chill at his heart when he realized his 
utter failure, for there was not a suggestion of 
responsiveness upon the face erf the man who 
listened. 

Robert sighed resignedly, with the mental 
reservation that he must be patient and wait; 
and then he plunged into the subsequent hap- 
penings, withholding only the fact that the 
cotmtess had remained in the home of her hus- 
band while they were supposed to be travdling 
abroad, and that she was still there, virtually 
a prisoner, awaiting the return of the man she 
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loved, and still strong in the confidence that he 
wotild one day come back to her. 

When at last the story was told, when even 
Robert felt that there was nothing left to relate, 
Ashton, who had permitted his cigar to go out, 
relighted it, and leaning back in his chair, said 
coolly: 

" Robert, the earl is'dead." 

" Dead! " cried Robert. " No, sir, I do not 
believe it." 

" He is dead. Nothing short of death could have 
kept him all this time away from " — he hesi- 
tated and raised the photograph of the countess 
until he held it before his eyes — ** such a bride 
as that. He is dead, or he would have come 
back before this." 

" It may be, sir, it may be; but I cannot 
believe it," said Robert. 

" Jealousy killed him. The fact that he was 
called away from his bride even before he had a 
chance to touch her lips with his, proves that. 
Nothing short of the hate of a woman could have 
been as relentless as that. We will give up the 
search for the earl, even before we begin it, 
Robert." 

" Yes, sir, if you think best." 

" And I will assist you to find his mur- 
derer." 
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"Yes, sir; and even if his sotil — that 
is, his memory, has fled, we will find his 
body." 

** Humph! That is a year old now, and you had 
better let it lie; but we will find out what became 
of it." 

" That is what I mean, sir. If we can find out 
positively what became of his body, that is all I 
ask; and if you will promise to assist me, I shall 
feel that success is almost within my grasp. You 
see, sir" — and Robert's face became pitiful in 
the anxiety he expressed, lest he should again 
say the wrong thing at the wrong time — *' be- 
sides the cotmtess and myself, you are the only 
person in the world who knows that the earl ever 
disappeared, and I need the advice and assistance 
of a man like yourself; I do not know how to 
act, alone, for, after all, sir, I am only a servant. 
Then, by and by " — there was marked hesita- 
tion in the old man's speech now — ** after you 
have got things more thoroughly in your grasp, 
perhaps I can induce you to meet the cotmtess 
and talk with her. You can understand how 
isolated she feels, with nobody in the whole world 
to turn to — that is, nobody but me, and I am 
nobody in a matter of this kind. It is all very 
sad, sir, for she looks to me for everything, and 
I — well, I am not competent to do all that should 
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be done, sir, or to advise upon any subject out of 
my own sphere." 

Ashton remained silent for several moments 
after Robert ceased speaking. He was quietly 
pufiing at his cigar and watching the smoke as it 
ctirled and eddied the frescoed ceiling. For the 
first time in a whole year, he had found something 
to interest him stifficiently to take his mind from 
himself, and it was invigorating. 

The photograph of the cotmtess was still in 
his possession, and he raised it several times, and 
studied the features of Lady Mercy. The face 
attracted him, interested him. It seemed to 
appeal to him to give all the assistance he could 
to this faithful old servant whose life and soul 
were bound up in devotion to her and the missing 
earl. 

All the time that he was thinking and studying 
the pictured face of the cotmtess, he was himself 
the subject of scrutinizing observation. Robert's 
eyes never left him. They glowed with anticipa- 
tion every time he realized that the thoughts 
of his guest were fixed upon the countess. He be- 
lieved that the earl felt the thrill of something 
long forgotten and but dimly suggested to his 
memory by the photograph of the woman he 
had loved. 

" Suppose, Robert," said Ashton, after he had 
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thought out what he considered best to do, 
** suppose that the countess should feel that you 
have taken a great liberty in revealing to an 
entire stranger the Secret that she has guarded 
so jealously; suppose that she should reprimand 
you for it — what then? " 

" I know that she will not take it that way, 
sir." 

" Possibly not, but women are apt to view 
things differently from men. I can tmderstand 
why you should feel towards me as you do; 
it is the likeness that I bear to the earl, but that 
very fact will probably be offensive to her." 

" Yes, sir, that is it; and it is something more 
than that, too," referring to the first part of 
Ashton's remarks, " you not only look like him, 
sir, but you are like him — in ever3rthing, and 
that is why I know that you are good and noble 
and that I ought to confide in you and ask your 
help. And as for the coimtess taking oflFence 
because you are like his lordship — it isn't to be 
thought of, sir." 

" Has she no father, or brothers, or somebody 
more appropriate than I, to whom she could 
appeal? " 

" No, sir. She is an orphan. She had one 
brother, but he died in India, several years 
ago." 
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" Then some near friend of her father's or 
brother's, or an old chum of the earl's would be 
better." 

" There is nobody, sir, in whom she is willing 
to confide." 

"It is a pity. It seems to me, Robert, that 
there is a duty to be performed in this matter." 

" Yes, sir; what is it? " 

" Who succeeds to the title in the event of your 
master's death? " 

" A cousin." 

" What is his name? Where does he live? 
Who and what is he? In short, tell me all about 
him." 

" Well, sir, I don't rightly know where he is 
now; I don't think anybody does know, for he 
has not been in London for nearly five years." 

" What is his name? " 

" His name is Hertford. Perhaps, sir, you may 
remember to have heard the name somewhere 
before." 

Poor Robert dwelt lingeringly upon the last 
sentence, hoping against hope that there would 
be some start of recognition in the face of his 
auditor; hoping that the name would revive a 
spark of memory, would touch a long disused, 
imtuned chord in the recollection of his guest; 
but there was nothing. Ashton did not even 
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remove the cigar from his lips nor alter his 
attitude by the diameter of a hair. 

" No," he said meditatively, " I do not re- 
member to have heard it before;*' and Robert 
breathed a sigh of intense disappointment. 
*' What is his given name? " 

** His full name is Richard Hemdon Hertford, 
sir. His mother was a Hemdon — Lady Grace; 
surely you must remember her, for — " 

"Robert!" 

Ashton spoke sharply, at the same time casting 
his half smoked cigar from him and rising from 
his chair. 

** I have warned you several times that you must 
not continue this farce of persistently conf otmding 
my identity with that of your missing master. 
It is a harmless deceit, perhaps, except so far as 
you are personally concerned, but it is not good 
for you, and it must not continue, unless you 
want me to go away and leave you, for I will 
not remain and listen to that sort of twaddle. 
I realize that you are in great distress over his 
disappearance, and I am willing to help you in 
any way I can, but there must be no more of that 
sort of thing; I will not have it. I am not the 
missing earl; I am not John Hertford; I am not 
even an Englishman. You should be aware of that 
from my manner of speaking." 
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"Yes, sir; yes, sir. Pardon me, pray pardon 
me! I forget, you know. You are so like him, 
and when I see you sitting there, looking just as 
he looked, speaking with his voice, looking at 
me with his eyes — '' 

" Smoking his cigars and wearing his jacket 
and slippers — " 

" Yes, sir, perhaps that has something to do 
with it, too — I forget myself. I am not as yotmg 
as I once was, sir. May I — would you mind, 
sir, if I should sometimes address you as Mr. 
John? You see, that is your name, sir, and it 
was his name, too. Perhaps if I could do that, 
I would be less likely to offend you in the other 
way, and it would humour the whim of an old 
man. Would you mind it very much, sir? " 

*' Not in the least, Robert. Call me Mr. John 
as much as you like, or Jack, if it pleases you 
better. It should be an honour to any man to 
be on terms of familiarity with as true and honest 
a heart as yours. I wish from the depths of my 
soul that I were the missing earl, returned to be 
cared for and coddled by such a faithful old serv- 
ant. But I am not, and I won't be milorded any 
more." 

** Thank you — thank you, Mr. John." Robert 
uttered the name that he was permitted to use, 
with a lingering enimciation impossible to describe. 
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It dwelt on his tongue like a delectable morsel, 
too rare to be hastily parted with. " You will 
resume your seat now, sir? Thank you — thank 
you! Now let me give you a glass of this sherry 
and a fresh cigar. There! You gave me such a 
start when you got up so suddenly, and I knew 
that I had offended again. It is very kind of you 
to put up with the mistakes that I am constantly 
making. We were speaking of the Honourable 
Mr. Richard Hertford, I believe, and I had just 
mentioned Lady Grace, his mother." 

" Yes." 

" Lady Grace was called the most beautiful 
woman in England in her time. It is ten years 
since she died. Mr. Richard's father was General 
Hertford. He was killed in India, shortly before 
Lady Grace passed away. He was first cousin 
to the late earl, my lord's father, so you see, 
sir—" 

" Spare me the family history, Robert, and come 
down to Richard Hertford. How old a man is 
he, and where is he likely to be fotmd now? " 

** Well, sir, he is something more than ten years 
your senior — I remember that it is another 
coincidence that you are the same age as the 
earl — and he is a great traveller, seldom re- 
maining in England more than a few weeks at a 
time. He possesses a private fortune which is 
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much more than sufficient for his needs, for I know 
that he does not use half his income. I believe 
that at the present time he is somewhere in 
South America." 

" Were Richard Hertford and the earl 
friends? '' 

" The very best of friends, sir." 

" Well, Robert, it is my opinion that an effort 
should be made to communicate with Richard 
Hertford at once. He is the proper person to 
assist you and the cotmtess in the search for the 
missing earl, and he is the one who is entitled 
to the title and estates if, as I believe, the earl 
is dead. His bankers doubtless know where to 
find him." 

'* I think they wotild, sir." 

" Then it is your duty to call upon them at 
once." 

" Very well, my — sir, I will do so, but it is 
only with the consent of Lady Mercy that I can 
promise to commimicate with him." 

" Certainly. And now, Robert, it is long past 
midnight and I must go." 

" Surely, sir, you are not going away to-night! " 
cried Robert, aghast at the mere thought, for 
until that instant it had not occurred to him 
that his guest had any idea of not remaining in 
the house over night. 
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" What the devil do you expect me to do? 
Sleep here? " demanded Ashton, in surprise. 

'* Most certainly, sir. You came here at my 
request, as a favour to me. It is very late and 
there is not a cab stand nearer than a mile. I 
can provide you with every comfort, so that you 
will not miss your luggage at all. I shall take 
it quite tmkindly, Mr. John, if you insist upon 
going away to-night, and'* — with insinuating 
deference — ** the earl would be deeply incensed 
if he should return and discover that I had per- 
mitted you to do so. You will remain, sir? " 

John Ashton leaned back in the chair from 
which he had partially risen, and laughed softly, 
for he was intensely amused by the absurdity of 
the situation. There could be no harm in remain- 
ing as the guest of the old and trusted servant, 
and he saw that Robert was genuinely pained by 
the suggestion of his going away. 

Had he known that the cotmtess was in the 
house, he wotild not for one instant have con- 
sidered the idea of remaining, but he had been 
assured that there was only one otl^er person 
besides Robert and himself beneath the roof, 
and that person was doubtless the housekeeper — 
another old and tried dependent, like the one 
before him. There was, also, a spice of adventure 
about the affair, which fascinated him. He had 
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permitted the circumstance to direct his thoughts 
and actions for so long a time, that he now had 
little inclination to resist its influence. And 
again, the mere fact that the incident had forced 
the ghost of a laugh from his sombre soul was 
sufficient inducement of itself. He decided to 
humour the old man still more, and stay. 

" Very well, Robert," he said, laughing again. 
" I will don the Earl of Ashton's pajamas and 
I will sleep in the Earl of Cowingford's bed, since 
you seem to wish it so earnestly; only find them 
both without delay, for I am very tired and your 
old sherry has made me sleepy. By morning, 
doubtless, you will see things differently, or at 
least more clearly, and perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances, it is my duty to remain.*' 

" Yes, sir ; most decidedly it is. Will you excuse 
me while I prepare the room? Ah, sir, it will 
make me very happy to know that you are sleep- 
ing under this roof to-night — very happy indeed, 
very, very happy." 

He left the room with all haste, as though he 
feared, if he hesitated, his guest might change 
his mind, and yet insist upon departing. 

When Ashton was alone, the incidents of the 
present moment were speedily forgotten in the 
anguish of that past from which he could not 
escape. The novelty of the scene with Robert 
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had provided the first opportunity of immunity 
from it that had been permitted him during all 
that long and almost endless year, and of all the 
days that it had contained the one just passed 
had been the bitterest and most drear. 

The very moment that found him alone again 
with his own thoughts, however, reinvoked the 
spectres that haunted him by day, that dwelt 
with him by night, that travelled before, behind 
and on either side of him, wheresoever he went — 
the ghosts of memory, of regret and of despair. 
He forgot that there had ever been such a per- 
sonage as this John Makepeace Hertford, the 
Earl of Ashton and Cowingford; he forgot that 
there was a countess, that there was a Robert, 
and that he was at that moment strangely and 
inexplicably installed in the residence of a peer 
of England, an tmbidden if not an unwelcome 
guest. Memory oonjtired up before him the 
wraith of Hope HoUister as she had appeared at 
that terrible moment when he had bidden her 
good by for ever; regret leered at him across the 
chasm that his own act had dug between them 
before that last meeting, and jeered at him from 
the grave of Hope's father, fiUed, as he believed, 
by his own impetuous act; despair gnawed at his 
vitals and seared his heart with the hot irons 
of inquisitory reproof, and there was no joy in him. 
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When Robert departed from the room, it was 
as if he had carried the light with him, and so 
left Ashton in total darkness, and he sat there, 
plunged in blackness, with his head bowed 
upon his hands, again utterly and desolately 
alone. 

The man who finds himself alone in body, 
momentarily bereft of association with his kind, 
experiences a pang of discomfort which is half 
resentment, but which finds solace in the resolve 
to return to and live again with the associations 
of the past ; the man who is alone in soul, who has 
cut himself adrift from everything that is past, 
who feels that his solitude is greatest when surging 
hiunanity jostles him the hardest, is benumbed. 
He suffers as dumb brutes suffer, silently; he lives 
as the leper lives, miserably; and he dies as 
martyrs have died, gladly. 

The day at Greenwich with its whitebait and 
jugglers and all that had succeeded it, faded from 
view. Only the man remained; only the solitary 
man. 

Great men, like lofty mountains, are solitary 
because they tower so high; but they are sur- 
rounded by brightness and the world is at their 
feet. Men like John Ashton are unexplored 
caverns in the earth, and they are solitary because 
they have dived so deep; it is the blackness of 
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despair and the darkness of desolation which 
surrounds them. The former is the harvest, 
marking the fruition of accomplished ambition; 
the latter is the reaping of the crop of rentmcia- 
tion. 

It would have been difficult if not quite im- 
possible for a psychologist to have defined the 
condition of John Ashton*s mind. His grief was 
not of the poignant kind which groans in anguish 
and conjtires up pictures of the past to reagonize 
remorse that has become partially benumbed. 
Such grief had never been his, or if it had, it had 
only touched him with spasmodic dashes here and 
there, during the year that had passed. Such 
grief comes only to him who has remaining some 
glimmer of hope for the future, even though it 
be distant and indistinct. With John Ashton, 
hope was dead, and with it had died all things 
of this world, leaving only him alive. 

He would have gone to a dungeon with the same 
indifference that he consented to sleep in a 
peer's bed; he would have accepted a king's 
sceptre with the same lack of appreciation with 
which he had swallowed the earl's sherry. His 
soul was ingulfed in a condition which may 
be paradoxically described as intense indiflEerence 
— a condition more to be dreaded than the 
utmost agony that the physical being can suffer — • 
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a condition more alarming than premeditated 
crime with its results. 

He did not hear Robert when the faithftil old 
man reentered the room and was not aware of 
his presence until he felt a light touch upon one 
of the hands that covered his face, and looked 
up quickly to perceive that the old servant 
was on one knee beside him, gazing anxiously 
into his burning eyes. 

" My lord, what is it? Are you suffering? 
Have I been gone too long? " he exclaimed. 

" No, no! It is nothing, Robert, nothing. I 
was dreaming, that is all; dreaming dreams. 
Ah, Robert, you are the first of my kind who has 
succeeded in calling me back to my own self for 
a whole year, and it did me good, even though I 
lapsed into my dreams again the moment you left 
me. Perhaps if you will love me a little for the 
sake of that lost master of yours whom I so much 
resemble, I will not dream so often. Ho, ho, 
Robert! You have made me sentimental, like 
your old self; eh? Still I am in earnest — in 
deadly earnest." 

It appeared for a moment as if Robert was 
about to embrace him then and there, but he 
controlled the desire with a visible effort. 

" Ah, sir,'* he said, brokenly, ** if you will let 
me love you for his sake I will try to be content* 
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Come, now, your room is prepared; I will con- 
duct you to it at once. You are very tired. 
Come, sir, you may have forgotten the way, but 
I will show it to you " 



CHAPTER VI 

K COLLAPSE AND A CONFESSION 

Robert conducted John Ashton to the room 
that he had prepared for him, and having seen 
that ever3rthing was arranged to his satisfaction, 
bestowing a lingering touch here and there, he 
at last, with marked hesitation and a wistful 
glance at his guest, turned to leave the apartment. 

" I will bring your coffee to you in the morning, 
just as I used to — just as I used to take it to 
him," he said. 

'* Very well, Robert, I will sleep till you awaken 
me, then. Was this the earl's room? ** 

" Yes, sir. He always preferred it to any other 
in this house; but he did not remain much in 
London; he preferred the quiet of Hertford 
Hall.'' 

" Hertford Hall? Where is that? " 

" It is the family seat, sir, in Hertfordshire. Is 
there anything more that I can do for you, Mr. 
John? " 

" Nothing, Robert, thank you. Good night/* 

84 
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" Good night, sir, and God bless you. Good 
night." 

He passed out sflently and dosed the door 
behind him, leaving Ashton standing in the middle 
of the room, fast lapsing again into that dreamy 
state which was inevitable with him whenever he 
was alone. It did not, however, return with 
its accustomed monopolizing power, and there was 
a half smile upon his face as he surveyed the room 
in which he was, by a curious complication of 
conditions, at once master and guest. And finally 
with a shrug of his broad shoulders, he began his 
preparations for the night. 

If he could have followed the faithful servant 
when he returned to the room where the inter- 
view had taken place, he would have been amazed, 
for no sooner had Robert entered it than he locked 
the door and then dropped upon his knees and 
sobbed aloud. His kind old face was buried in his 
folded arms, where they rested upon the chair 
that Ashton had occupied while he smoked the 
earl's cigars and drank his lordship's sherry. 

The old man remained thus for many minutes, 
praying silently. Only God and himself knew 
what passed between them during that half 
hour through which he never raised his head nor 
moved, except as his body trembled with the 
emotions within him; but at last he arose, and 
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wiping the moisture from his eyes, forced back 
into his possession that placid, imperttirbable, 
expressionless cotintenance which belongs in fee 
simple to the well trained English servant. 

He regarded himself critically in the mirror, 
and at last satisfied, he left the room and made 
his way along the corridor to the front of the house, 
thence up the steps to the second floor, and paused 
finally before a door upon which he softly and 
gently tapped with the ends of his fingers. 

It was opened almost instantly, as though the 
stmimons had been anxiously and impatiently 
expected, and Robert crossed the threshold, 
more perturbed in mind and body than he remem- 
bered ever to have been before. 

"It is very late, my lady," he miirmured 
apologetically. " My guest detained me longer 
than I anticipated. I thought that perhaps you 
had retired." 

" And you wished it also, Robert? Is that what 
your words mean? " 

" Yes, my lady. It was thoughtless in me 
to say that I would rettim after my — my friend 
had gcme;" and Robert turned his eyes away 
from the dear, searching ga^ that was bent 
upon him. 

He had decided that it would be best to deceive 
his mistress regarding what he believed to be the 
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truth, until he could feel the ground more securely 
beneath him. He believed that it would be best 
to temporize for the present, imtil he could study 
more thoroughly the unfortunate malady from 
which his master, the earl, was suffering; but 
he had underestimated the clear perceptions of 
his mistress; he had forgotten that during the 
year she had learned to read his impassive face 
as dearly as though his thotights had been 
written there in illumined type. 

'* Who is your guest, Robert? Who is your — 
your friend? " she inquired, imitating with the 
faintest touch of satire his hesitation over that 
last word, and at the same time resuming the 
chair from which she had risen to admit him. 

The old man hung his head, dismayed and 
speechless. He bad entered the room firm in the 
belief that he could deceive the countess, but at 
the threshold he encountered two obstacles, either 
of which was sufficient to render utterly impotent 
any deception that he nught attempt to practise. 

He realized the mon:ient when she asked these 
questions that he had not the power to lie to 
her, and moreover, that if the power had been 
given to him then and there, she would have 
p«ietrated the veil of falsehood and demanded the 
truth. His love for the countess is difficult to 
analyze and can be comprehended only by those 
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who have been blessed by such a devotion, or 
who have, like Robert, bestowed it upon another. 

She was at once his daughter and his mistress, 
his child and his mother, his charge and his 
religion. He was her dependent and yet she was 
utterly dependent upon him. He filled the place 
of father, mother, servant, coiuisellor and friend, 
and in all these relations she possessed a twofold 
claim upon him, for in addition to her own per- 
sonality, she was the wife of his idol, and she had 
been left to him as a sacred trust and care. 

For the first time in his life, he did not know 
in what words to reply to her. If he had dared 
to raise his eyes to hers he would have seen that 
his hesitation had sent a sudden wave of colour 
to her face, to be succeeded the next instant by 
a death-like pallor. Her eyes dilated and the 
pupils became distended with suppressed excite- 
ment, and her hands tightened their grasp upon 
the arms of the chair in which she was seated. 
Otherwise she gave no outward sign of the tempest 
of impatience and expectancy that was raging 
within her. 

Throughout an entire year she had risen every 
morning with the confident expectation that the 
day would bring the earl back to her, and she 
had retired every night with a prayer upon her 
lips that ere the hours of darkness had passed, 
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she would be summoned from her sleep to welcome 
him home. 

With her the expectation of his return had been 
more than hope; it had been certainty. There had 
never been a moment when she had given away to 
actual despair, and it was that mental certainty 
of his home-coming that had kept her alive, that 
had preserved her beauty and naaintained her 
health. 

She and Robert had been of one mind in this 
respect. They had hoped alike, thought alike, 
prayed alike, believed alike. Their perceptions 
had focused at the same point, and each time that 
he had returned from his daily wanderings in 
search of his master, there had been little need 
of conversation between them, for his face inevi- 
tably told her all that his tongue could have 
uttered. 

Never until to-night had a stranger been 
admitted within the house. Never until to-night 
had Robert broken from his habit of passing an 
interval of time with her, between the hours of 
darkness and retiring. Never until to-night had 
he manifested the slightest reluctance or hesita- 
tion in replying to any question of hers; and now 
there had been, or was, a stranger in the house — 
a guest — a friend! 

The cotmtess knew that something quite tm- 
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usual had happened; she realized that Robert hes- 
itated to confide in her, and although she saw 
traces of tears in his eyes, her delicate intuition 
told her that they had been tears of happiness 
rather than of sorrow; it told her that it was joy 
and not grief that he was withholding irom her. 

It is a paradox of the humaa organism, that an 
expectant soul can await the advent of joy with 
much more fortitude and patience than it can 
withstand the silent approach of grief. If Robert 
had good news to impart, she could await his 
own pleasure, and the moments thus passed would 
give her the opportunity which she felt was quite 
necessary, to prepare herself for the annoimce- 
ment when it came. 

Heaven and earth could hold but one joy for 
her now, and hence it was that she believed she 
could await with calmness the certain happiness 
which Robert had brought to her and which he 
hesitated to give, fearful of the effect that its 
too sudden development might have upon her. 
She could wait — she had waited a whole year — 
and while she still waited, she resolved, with 
heroic strength, to prepare herself. 

" Who was your guest, Robert? " she inquired 
again, presently, uttering the question softly. 

Still he did not reply. He could not lie to her; 
he dared not tell her the truth. 
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" Has your guest departed? " she continued, 
after another pause. 

" No," repUed Robert, slowly. " He is still 
here." 

" Still h^:^? Still in this house? " she demanded 
quickly, in great astonishment 

" Yes, my lady." 

*" Where is he? " 

" He has retired." 

" Retired? " 

The countess gazed at Robert in wide-eyed 
amazement. She bent forward towards him and 
for a full minute remained silent, and then in a 
voice which had sunk almost to a whisper, yet 
which was distinctly audible, she miumured: 

" Robert, tell me the name of your guest." 

The old servant raised his head at last and fixed 
his great pathetic eyes upon the face of the 
countess ; and while he gazed at her thus, she saw 
two tears spring imbidden to his cheeks and roll 
sflently downward; otherwise the expression of 
his face did not change; and he did not reply. 

" Robert, tell me the name of your guest," 
the coimtess said again, speaking the words 
automatically, in the same low tone, without 
emphasis, almost without e3cpression. 

" His name, my lady, is John Ashton." 

She did not move; for a moment it seemed as 
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if she did not breathe. Her hands still grasped 
the arms of the chair; her eyes were still fixed 
upon the face of her servant, but they seemed to 
gaze through and beyond him, not at him. Her 
attitude was as though she had not heard the 
words he had uttered, or if she had heard them, 
did not understand. At last she sighed, and with 
that sigh all the rigidity left her, and she sank 
back into the depths of the chair. Presently she 
spoke again. 

" We will both be calm, Robert," she said, 
" and presently you will find the courage to tell 
me all there is to tell. Did you meet him on the 
street while you were out in the early part of the 
evening? " 

" Yes, my lady.'* 

"And he — was — an old friend of yours, 
Robert? " 

" Yes, my lady." 

" Did you address him first, or — or did he 
speak to you? " 

" He did not see me until I spoke to him, 
my lady." 

" And then — " 

" Yes, my lady." 

" What then, Robert? " 

" He — did — not know — old Robert! He — 
didn't know — me! " 
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The words came out in sobbing gasps, and the 
old man leaned his arms upon the mantel and bur- 
ied his tear-stained face between them. He could 
not utter another word, then. All the pent-up 
emotions of interminable hours burst their botmds 
at last, and he no longer endeavoured to restrain 
them. He had borne the burden to the point of 
falling beneath it, and he could sustain it no 
longer. 

The countess sprang to her feet the instant 
that he gave way. The paralyzing effect of the 
annoimcement not yet half made, yet wholly 
understood, vanished the instant she realized 
that the faithful old man had given way, and 
that it devolved upon her to sustain him. 

She hastened to his side, and with her arms 
around him led him gently to the chair she had 
occupied. Then, when he was seated, she sank 
upon one knee beside him "while with tender 
force she pulled his hands from his face and held 
them in her own. 

" Dear Robert! " she murmured. " Dear, 
dear Robert. It has been very hard for you — 
very, very hard, and through it all you have been 
so brave and good and gentle. Hush! Hush, 
Robert. You must not give way like this. 
Really, you must not, Robert. It is nothing very 
dreadful, is it, Robert, except that he has 
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forgotten? He — he is not — not ill, or 
wounded? " 

The old man tried to speak, but he could not. 
He could only shake his head in silent negation. 
The countess patted his hands and rubbed them, 
waiting with an eagerness that was maddening, 
for Robert to recover himself sufficiently to be 
able to speak. It was as though he were a little 
child who had been discovered in an act of wrong 
doing, and, having been chided for it, is overcome 
by the emotion which all must feel when forgive- 
ness is vouchsafed; and she was the mother who 
had chided and forgiven. 

Gradually he became more quiet, and at last 
the coimtess ventured another question. 

** Tell me, Robert," she said, ** does he look 
well, or ill? Is he well, Robert? " 

" Yes, my lady." 

" How does he look? Tell me! I cannot bear 
it to wait much longer." 

" He looks — just as he did — the day he 
went away," came the reply, with spasmodic 
interruptions. " I was passing the comer of St. 
James Street and Piccadilly, my lady, and I saw 
him standing there. He was looking at the crowd 
without seeming to see it. I watched him for 
some time before I dared to speak. I went 
arotmd him; I stood on either side of him, first 
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one side and then the other, and then directly 
in front of him, bttt althot^h he looked at me, 
he did not see me. I wanted to make stire that it 
was his lordship before I addressed him. I had 
been looking for him so long, that I was afraid 
lest my old eyes had played me a tarick, or that 
my imagination had siiperseded my judgment. 
All the same, my lady, I was sure from the 
first, and the more I looked, the surer I became; 
and at last I spoke to him." 

"Yes, Robert, yes; go on. I am listening. 
You spoke to him; and then — " 

" Why, then, my lady, I am afraid I do not 
rightly remember just what I did say. You 
know I have be^i thinking over what I would 
say to him when we met, every day since he went 
away, but I somehow forgot it all then. I said 
just what came to me first, I suppose, but I 
don't in the least remember what it was except 
that I called him Jack, just as I used to do when 
he was a boy; and then, my lady — oh, it was 
horrible! '' 

" What was horrible, Robert? " 

" He turned and looked at me as if I were a 
perfect stranger. There was not a single sign 
of recognition about him. I do not know all 
that was said, only that he was sure that he had 
never seen me before. You see, my lady, some 
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accident mtist have happened to him the night 
he went away — some accident that made him 
forget who he was, his name and everything 
about himself. You have heard of such cases, 
my lady? " 

" Yes, Robert. Yes; — yes! " 

" I discovered that at once, for he was so 
natural, and like himself in every other way, 
that it was the only manner in which to account 
for it. And I was in such terror every instant, 
fearing that he would leave me. At first I tried 
to make him remember, by reminding him that 
I had carried him in my arms when he was a 
little lad, but that and other things I mentioned 
had no effect on him. He told me that I was an 
utter stranger to him, but he said he believed 
that I was in earnest and that he wished that he 
could help me to find my master. That wish was 
the straw I seized; and then I asked him if he 
would tell me his name." 

Robert had by this time recovered from the 
effects of his late emotions, and now he rose from 
the chair and returned to the mantel, where he 
took once more the respectful attitude of a 
servant. 

" He told me that his name was John Ashton, 
and when I informed him that my master was 
the Earl of Ashton and Cowingf ord, it seemed for 
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an instant to revive a spark of memory; but it 
was only for an instant. The name is the only 
part of his past that he recollects at all, and in 
some strange way he has accounted for it by 
fixing in his mind the belief that he was named 
for an Englishman who was a friend of his parents ; 
who was at Oxford with his father, doubtless. 
Think of it, my lady. He told me that his ftall 
name is John Cowingford Ashton. As soon as I 
heard him say that, I felt sure that it would be 
only a question of time when his memory would 
return fully. Don't you think so, my lady? Don't 
you think so? " 

" Yes, yes, Robert. We will make him re- 
member; you and I together. Did — did you 
mention my name to him, Robert? " 

" Not yet, my lady; not quite yet. It was 
too soon. I thought it best to wait. My first 
duty was to get him home." 

" How did you do that, Robert? Ah! *=^uppose 
you had failed! " 

" I did not fail, my lady. He had said that he 
would like to help me to find my lost master, and 
I asked him to come here where I could tell him 
all about it, so that he could give me his advice. 
At first he said he would come to-morrow, but I 
did not dare let him out of my sight, and at last I 
prevailed upon him to enter a cab and come here. 
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I tell you, my lady, I cotild have leaped for 
joy when at last I had him comfortably seated 
beside the grate in my room, wearing his own 
jacket and slippers, with a glass of sherry beside 
him and a cigar between his fingers, looking for 
all the world as though he had not been away 
at all. He was himgry and tired, and I prepared 
some supper for him. It would have done your 
heart good to have seen him eat, and to have seen 
him smoke, too, after he had eaten. You remem- 
ber what a smoker he always was, my lady? " 

"I remember — everything, Robert." 

" He did not like it, though, because I kept 
calling him my lord. It made him angry, and 
twice he came very near leaving the house on 
account of it. I think, really, though, that it 
amused him more than it angered him, and that 
he objected more on my accoimt than on his own. 
He actually thought I was a little queer in my 
head, and he did not approve of my deceiving 
myself in that way. You know that his lordship 
always thought more about the f eeJings of other 
people than of his own. Why, my lady, there 
is only one change — one little bit of change 
that I can discover at all; just one and it is 
hardly noticeable." 

" What is it, Robert? " 

" His manner of speaking. The voice is the 
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same; perhaps a trifle deeper, but that can be 
accounted for by exposure; but his manner of 
speaking is just a little difiEerent. I should say 
that during the year he has been away, he has 
been in America, or Australia, where I am told 
they do not pronounce their words — that is, 
all of them — just as they do here, and you know, 
if the accident deprived him of memory, it 
naturally must have made him forget how he 
used to pronounce his words. He has learned a 
different way of talking just as he has learned 
a different way of thinking; and it is not so very 
different either." 

" Tdl me," said the countess, slowly, '* what 
you said to him after he had eaten his supper. 
Tell me what happened then." 

" My lady, that is the hard part of it. That is 
the part that is so difficult to tell. It is what made 
me hesitate about revealing the truth to you 
when I came into your presence a little while 
ago. You must bear in mind that his lord- 
ship's memory is entirdy gone, and that in place 
of it there are hallucinations — strange and un- 
accountable hallucinations. My lady, are you 
strong enough to hear it all, and do you believe 
that you can control your emotions sufficiently 
to be patient, and to do the hardest thing that 
ever anybody had to do — wait? " 
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" Yes, Robert. I am strong enough. As for 
waiting, have I not waited with patience a whole 
year, without knowing where he was or what he 
was doing? Did you think that my fortitude 
would desert me now that I do know where he is 
and what he is doing? Yes, yes! I can wait and 
watch, and help. Tell me what it is you want to 
say. Is it that he has forgotten me? Is it that 
he has forgotten my very existence? Is it that 
he does not remember our childhood, our court- 
ship — the wedding itself? Is it that he has 
forgotten that he has a wife? Tell me, Robert, 
and tell me plainly. I am strong enough to hear 
it, and what is more, I am strong enough to help 
you to make him remember. Surely that is 
enough. Tell me the worst, first. Let me hear 
the best, last; and then we will consult together 
and decide what is best to do for his sake. We 
will not consider oursdves, Robert; we will 
only think of him, and of what is best for him. 
Tell me, Robert; has he forgotten me, utterly? " 

"Yes, my lady, he has forgotten you — 
utterly! " was the sad response. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PORTRAIT OF SIR RODERICK 

There were several moments after Robert 
replied to her question during which the countess 
remained immovable, with her head bowed and 
her hands resting idly upon the arms of the chair. 
She had said that she was strong enough to hear 
the truth, and she was, but it had come to her 
with a greater shock than she had anticipated. 
There is nothing so terrible as to be forgotten 
by one who is loved. It is the only heart poison 
for which there is no antidote; it is the only 
mental calamity for which there is no specific. 

" If I could only go to him tmawares," she 
murmured at last, addressing no one and merely 
voicing the thoughts that were uppermost in her 
mind. " If I could only approach him silently 
while his back was turned and throw my arms 
around him and turn his face towards me so 
that he could look into my eyes, he would know 
me then." 

" No, no, my lady! " cried Robert, infinitely 
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startled. ** Such a thing is not to be thought 
of. It would frighten him away. You would undo 
all that has been done and render us much worse 
oflf than we were before he was found. No, no, 
you must not do tiiat.*' 

" Must not, Robert? " 

** Must xtoty my lady. Pardon me; fafut it is 
true. Listen, and I will tell you why." 

"Well?'* 

'' i thought at one time as yoa tiiiidt now, that 
he womld remember your face, amd I resotved to 
make the test by showing hixn a plKitograph of 
you; but first I deemed it best to speak of }Boa.^ 

"Yes, Robert." 

" I did so in the most commonplace mannar 
that I could, and on the mstant he l^ped to Ms 
feet, kicked off the slippers, threw oS the smok- 
mg^ jacket, and cried oat, ' Good God, Robert, is 
there a eotuvtess? ' What could I do, miy lady.^ 
He was £or katving^ tibe house then and there, 
insisting that he was in a &lse positian.. ' Where 
is she? * he demanded. ^ Here in this house? 
Yon don't st]p]K)se I want to be caught here 
tander these circtuiistances,, do you? ' He called 
for his hat,, and I had all I couid do to make him 
remain.. I had. to tell him that you were abroad, 
and that the woman in the house was a aervaisk^ 
aa iiCLTalid who neirer left her ioqizil I think he 
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thought it might be the hotisekeeper, but it was 
the only way that I cotald keep him. After that 
I induced him to look at your picture. That 
came about quite naturally, for he iirst asked to 
«ee a photc^raph of himself.'* 

" Of himself! Did he ask for it in that way? " 

** No, my lady, no. He asked me if I had a 
picture of the earl, and when I gave him one to 
look at, he went to the mirror and remained for 
quite a time, looking first at it, and then at his 
own reflection in the glass. I could see that it 
puzzled him mightily, too." 

" What did he say? Did he speak about the 
likeness? " 

" Yes. He admitted that he did not blaane m© 
"for T>dng deceived, if that was a picture of the 
earl; and then I gave him your likeness." 

" Well, Robert, well? Tell me what he said 
and did then, Robert. Foiget nothing. I want 
to know every look and word. What then, 
Robert? " 

" Well, my lady, he just looked at it, that was 
all. Tlien he said, in the calmest manner, that 
you were very beautiful; but there was not the 
least sign of recognition in his face. He kept 
the picture in his possession, thoxigh, and I 
noticed that he fixed his eyes upon it very often 
while we talked, as though there was somettiing 
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about it which touched a chord of memory. I 
have heard that people afficted as he is realize 
that they have f ox^gotten things, and are ashamed 
of it, and because they are, deny everything 
which might betray them. I thought, maybe, 
it was so with him, and that he was so emphatic 
in his denial of everything simply because he 
could not remember well enough to be sure. 
Don't you think such a thing is possible? '' 

" Undoubtedly, Robert." 

" I am ver3L.J5ure that I saw signs of his re- 
membering things, when he thought I did not 
notice. But you must not think of permitting 
him to see you yet, and we must not let him 
suspect that you are in the house. It would 
not do. It would drive him away at once. I 
am sure of it." 

Lady Mercy sighed heavily. With every fibre 
trembling from suppressed excitement — with 
every impulse of her soul straining upon the 
leash which separated her from her husband — 
with the intelligence that he was in the same 
house with her, almost within reach of her hands, 
and with the certain knowledge that she must 
not go to him — that he would repulse her if 
she did so, she felt that the situation was more 
than she could bear. 

" How long will it be, Robert? How long a 
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time do you think it will be before I can go to 
him? " she murmured, brokenly. 

The old servant shook his head. 
f ** I cannot tell," he replied. " Nobody can 
tell. In a day or two we may be able to approxi- 
mate the time ; now, it would be wrong to attempt 
to do so. You will listen to old Robert? You 
will be guided by me, my lady? *' 

"Yes," she whispered; and then human 
nature conquered. She leaned forward upon the 
arm of her chair and wept. 

Robert was too wise in his generation to dis- 
turb her, for he knew that her tears would do 
more than any argument he could use, to con- 
vince her of the wisdom of his advice. He waited 
patiently and silently imtil the paroxysm had 
passed, and at last she raised her head and spoke. 

" How did you prevail upon him to remain 
over night ? ' ' she asked. 

" It was, strangely enough, not difficult to 
do," he replied, " although I am of the opinion 
that he consented solely as a favour to me. It 
is true that he started to go, but the hour was 
late and he was very tired. I put him to bed in 
his lordship's old room, and he has consented to re- 
main there until I take him his coffee in the 
morning. I have dreadful misgivings, though, for 
to-morrow." 
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" Misgivimgs? What are they? '' 

" He will wish to go away, and, my lady,^ I 
cannot think of any plan by which I can induce 
him to remain. Urn conviction that he is a 
stran^r and that he has no. r^ht here,, more 
than that, his firm bdief that in remaining he- 
is taking an ungentlemanly advantage of the real, 
earl, will, I am sure, overcome every argumaat 
that I can oflfer." 

The eaantesiF bowed her head m thot^ht. Pres- 
ently she raised it again, and there was the 
light of confident knowledge in her eyes. 

** God, who sent him back to us,^' die said 
dowly, ** will not pomit him to leave us again. 
He will remain, Robert I feel it. I know it.. 
There wiE be a way provided to detain him. 
Leave it in the handis of Him who directed your 
footsteps to the spot where your master awaited 
you. He will wish to go out, naturally,, but you 
must go with him. You can find a reason for 
accompanying him. You nmst find one.*' 

** Yes, my lady. But about his going abroad 
before he recovers his memory. Have you 
thought what that may involve? " 

" No; wiiat do you mean? " 

" He is sure to be seen and recognized by some 
of his friends. They will address him and. he 
will not know them. Others will bow to him — 
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ladies, perhaps — and he will not recognize them. 
There wiU be no end of complications of all sorts, 
and I tremble, my lady, for the task that is before 
jne. I fear that I am not equal to it. I am too 
old. My perceptions are not keen enough. My 
Judgment is not always clear." 

"That, also," dhe replied iseverently, "must 
be left to the will of God. Even though such 
things as you suggest should happen, they are 
mere incidents, and we need give them no un- 
necessary concern. He has returned; that is 
the one great blessing, and the lesser ones wiiEl 
xxanie with time if we are patientt, watchful and 
*firm. But, Robert, before he goes out again, I 
must see Mm." 

^* My 'lady! " 

^'I must see him, Robert, without mysdf 
bemg seen. I must see him, Robert; I most! ^* 

"But how?" 

" Caimot you think of a plan? " 

The old man thought deeply, standic^ with 
the ends of his thumbs and fingers togeCher and 
rocking forward and backward upon his toes and 
heels, a thing tha* he would never have done 
in the p^resence of his mistress had his mind been 
less occupied. Suddenly his face brightened and 
he looked up eagerly. 

" There is a way," he said, " a& csroeUent way. 
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and it can be done without the slightest danger, 
but I will have to conunit an act of vandalism 
which you may not feel inclined to permit." 

"An act of vandalism, Robert? I do not 
understand." 

" Do you remember, my lady, the portrait of 
one of the earl's ancestors which stands upon an 
easel in one comer of the library? The portrait 
of Sir Roderick of Hertford, the Crusader? " 

" Yes." 

" You shall see my lord through the eyes of 
Sir Roderick the Crusader," continued the old 
main eagerly, now thoroughly enthused with the 
idea. " Nothing could be easier. With my 
penknife, I will cut out the pupils of the eyes 
in the portrait, — afterwards, you know I can 
paste a bit of black cloth against them and the 
defacement will not be noticeable, — then I will 
draw the easel a trifle closer in the comer, and 
— don't you understand, my lady? You will 
get behind the picture. The curtains which 
drape the window will conceal you on one side, 
and the bookcase wiU effectually screen you on 
the other, so that he could not by any possibility 
see you, unless he should make a point of peering 
behind the easel. He is sure to look at that por- 
trait long and eamestly, for he fairly worshipped 
it when he was a boy. Why, even since he became 
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a man, I have seen him stand and gaze at that 
picture for minutes at a time. It always seemed 
to have some sort of fascination for him, and when 
he was a little fellow, he used to ask me the 
strangest questions about it. It may be that he 
will be angry when he finds that I have used my 
penknife on his favourite picture. Do you think 
he will, my lady? " 

" No, Robert. When his memory has returned 
to him with sufficient force to make him realize 
what you have done, he will bless you, not blame 
you for it. He has often told me about the 
picture. When we were children, we often 
looked at it together, and I remember that he 
used to say then that the eyes always seemed to 
him as if they were in a living person. Yes, he 
will look at the picture, and in doing so, he will 
look into my eyes." 

** Suppose, my lady, that he should look at 
it too long, and that you should give way and 
betray your presence? " 

" I will not do that, Robert." 

" I have seen him stand for a whole hotir be- 
fore it. His lordship used to tell me that when 
anything troubled him, he went and told it to 
the old earl, as he called the portrait, and that 
it always did him good. Will you try to rest now, 
my lady? Please. I will go to the library and 
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prepare the portrait, and when it is time, I vnil 
call you and assist you to your place behind it. 
Then I will take his lordship to the library, and 
after that — after that, I am afraid I will not hai've 
a chance to see you for several hours. I fear, my 
lady, I fear very mudi that you will Imve to 
prepare your own luncheon.*' 

For the first time since their iaterview began. 
Lady Mercy snMled. Then she glided forward 
and, raising li^rself on tiptoe, b^ore Robert 
could understand what she intended to do, she 
touched her Hps to his forehead. 

The old man tottered backwards as though a 
bullet had struck him, and his face became fiery 
red, -hke that of a schodboy -v^o has been sur- 
reptitiously kissed by a wailf id pla3rmate. 

"My lady," he said, severely, "you should 
not have done that. One woidd think that you 
were back again in short dresses — but I thank 
y^ou for it. It is a much greater rew^urd than I 
ever could deserve." 

The countess did not have an opportunity to 
reply, for Robert bowed with gr^at dignity, and 
1^ the room. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE IDENTI7ICATION IftARK 

With the advent of dayli|^t Robert betook 
himself to the library and performed the work 
of preparing it for the s^eat ifQt^view that was 
to take place there^ aiid so firm was his belief 
m the nghteotafiaess of the deed that his haad 
did not tremble when he desecrated the old 
portrait of that ancient and now almost forgotten 
head of the family, Sir Roderick Hertford,, 
the Crusader. 

This duty done and everything arranged to his 
satisfaction,, his next care was for the coimtess. 
Sbe was aroused somewhat earlier than usual,^ 
and while he passed the tray in at her door, he 
assured her that he would summon her to the 
Hbrary in ample time for her to conceal herself 
before he should conduct the earl thither — 
and then he hastened to Ins new-found master's 
bedside. 

Ashton was wide awake when Robert entered 
tiie room, and he regarded the old servant with 
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a quizzical smile while the latter was arranging 
the window shades to admit the morning sunlight. 

** Good morning, sir," Robert said, on enter- 
ing the room and perceiving that his guest was 
not sleeping. 

He spoke with cheery brightness. His old face 
beamed like the sunshine that gladdened the 
world outside, and there was a confidence in 
his manner that had been utterly wanting at their 
last interview. 

" Good morning, Robert," responded Ashton. 
" You look as though the sunlight of a new day 
had burned away all the fog that clouded your 
brain last night. I hope it has." 

" Yes, sir. It has, quite. There isn't a bit 
of fog there now." 

" Well, that's comforting, surely. What time 
is it?" 

" Eight o'clock, sir, and a beautiful morning it 
is, too. Did you rest well? Did you sleep quite 
soundly, sir? " 

" Like a top." 

" That is good, very good. There is nothing 
like one's own bed for good repose, but," he 
added with precipitate haste, " good, healthy 
fatigue will induce sleep anywhere. Now, sir, 
I will prepare your bath; here is the robe if you 
care to slip it on for a moment. When you have 
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tubbed I will shave you as you have not been 
shaved for a year." 

He turned away before Ashton could reply, 
^d the latter, half smiling, mtumured to him- 
self: 

" I believe the old rascal is as positive as ever 
that I am Lord Ashton, and that now he is playing 
possum, just to put me off my guard. There 
must be some way to convince him of his error, 
and, for the old man's sake, I must find it. The 
trouble is, that everything I attempt seems to 
rivet his faith the stronger." Then he sprang 
from the bed, but his mind continued on in the 
same strain. 

" Who, for instance," he mused, " would have 
imagined that the slippers and jacket would fit 
me so exactly, to say nothing of the unaccount- 
able likeness between the lost earl and myself? 
If I had not shaved off my beard and moustache, 
Robert would never have mistaken me, for that 
the act did make a great alteration in my ap- 
pearance, I have the proof in the failure of my 
friends to recognize me that last day I spent in 
New York." 

His eyes followed the servant as he busied him- 
self in the preparation of the bath, arranging 
towels and cloths, flesh brushes and the general 
paraphernalia of the matutinal plunge; and again 
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be smiled to idniself , for he remembered, suddenly, 
that there was upon his body one mark whicdi 
the lost earl could not possibly have possessed. 

It was on. his left breast, over that spot where 
the heart is popularly supposed to be located, 
and it was itself the ineradicable evidence of an 
unknown tattooer's skill, imprinted Hiere before 
the time when he could remember, and never 
explained by his supposed unde, Henry Hollister. 
Doubtless the people who abandoned him as an 
infant before the banker^s door had marked him 
for recognition. 

At all events it was there, faint now, from the 
wear of time, and by reason of the growth aiKl 
expansion of the cuticle, but nevertheless dis- 
cernible. 

" That will convince bim as nothing else could," 
thought Ashton as he threw aside the robe and 
plimged into the bath tiiat Robert had prepared. 

** Robert,'* he called, when his skin was glow- 
ing from the application of the rough towels, 
" come here." 

" I want you to look at this mark on my 
breast. What is it, Robert? " 

" A heart, sir." 

" That is right; a heart. Did you ever see 
that before, Robert? " 

*' Yes, sir, often." 
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" Htmdreds of times, sir." 

" The devil you did! By the lord Harry, old 
toan, you make me think that you are eithear a 
hopdess famatic, a blithering idiot, or a damned 
old rascals Do you mean to tell me that the 
earl had a mark £ke that on kis breast? '' 

" Yes, sir, precisely like it." 

Ashton could only stare at the servant in 
amazement^ and the latter, peroeiviiig his ad- 
vantagev vas not loath to make the most of 
it. 

" DcRi't you remember nowr, sir„ how you 
used to ask me about that mark when you were a 
boy, and how we used to wonda: haw it came 
there? Neither your father nco: your mother 
would ever telt you anything abotdt it, and cuice^ 
sir,^ wltaen you begged me to do so, I made bold to 
ask the old earl, and he came mighty near saidiog 
me away for it; don't you refiaember that? *^ 

" No. I'm blessed if I do. Go on; what more 
have you got to say about it ? Let it all out now, 
for you'll never have another chance." 

" Why, there isn't anything more to say, sir, 
unless it is that the mark has faded somewhat 
more than I should have thought it would in one 
jteat. StiH^ I suppose you have he»L traveUiofif 
ist a difierent dimate, and that may have had 
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something to do with it. Don't you think so, 
sirr 

" Oh, undoubtedly! " exclaimed Ashton with 
bitter irony. " Look here, Robert, there is 
surely something wrong about that cranium of 
yours. I am strongly of the opinion that you 
have got the worst kind of wheels in it, and every 
one of them is going the wrong way." 

" Wheels, sir? " 

" Yes, wheels. That is an Americanism, 
Robert, and I am an American. Do you under- 
stand that? " 

" I supposed that you had been in America or 
Australia, sir, from your manner of speaking. I 
guessed that, sir." 

" Oh, you did! Well, yoti are the champion 
guesser of two cbntinents, I'll admit that. Do 
you insist that your lost earl had a mark like 
that on his breast? " 

** Precisely like it, sir." 

" Can you prove it? " 

" Easily, sir." 

" How? " 

" By a letter you wrote to me when — " 

" By a letter that I wrote to you! " 

" By a letter that you wrote to me when you 
were at Hertford Hall at the time when I asked 
your father about it," continued Robert firmly, for 
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the old man had taken the bit in his teeth at 
last, and he refused to compromise with what he 
believed to be the truth. 

He saw, or thought he saw the advantage he 
had gained, and he determined to make the 
most of it before the opporttmity was gone. He 
had been compelled, up to that moment, to ad- 
minister only homoeopathic doses of memory to 
the strangely afflicted earl, but now he meant to 
give him the genuine article to swallow. 

" You had urged me so many times to ask yoiu- 
father about it," he went on, " that I finally did 
so, and then, according to promise, I wrote to 
you of my failure, telling you that his lordship 
very nearly dismissed me for my impertinence. 
You wrote a letter back, thanking me, and assur- 
ing me that you would make it all right with your 
father, and that you would take all the blame. 
I have that letter, my lord, as I have all that 
you ever wrote to me, and I can find it in ten min- 
utes." 

" Humph! Well, you trot right down stairs 
and find it, then, while I am getting into my 
clothes. I'd like to see that letter, for upon my 
soul, I don't believe that you possess such a 
document. After that, I'll bid you good morning, 
for it is utterly abhorrent to every principle of 
my nature for me to remain here and even pas- 
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sively become a party to the deception that yott 
are determined to practise upon yourself.'' 

''Oh, sir — " 

*' Stop! Not another word. I won't have it! 
I warned you last night, but the warning seems 
to have done no good. I will not repeat it, nor 
will I give you the chance to err again. 

" Go and get that letter." 

" Yes, sir; yes, sir. I will get it; " and with 
ashen face the old man tottered from the room. 

" This certainly beats everything I ever heard 
of or read about," said Ashton aloud when he was 
again alone; and then, while he busied himself 
in dressing, he continued to think upon the laby- 
rinth of coincidence apparently conspiring to 
force him to accq)t a false position. 

There was the tmaccountable coincidence of 
likeness between the lost earl and himself, which 
nobody, himself included, could deny. There 
was the coincidence of names; on the one hand, 
the earl of Ashton and Cowingford, and on the 
other, John Cowingford Ashton. There was the 
same physique and doubtless the same voice, 
for a change in voice is more quickly discern- 
ible than any other attribute of man; and 
last, there was the coincidence of the tattooed 
heart on the left breast, and if Robert was right 
and did possess the letter to which he had re- 
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ferred, the old man could scarcely be condemned 
for the opinion he had formed regarding the 
identity of his guest. Ashton realized that fully, 
but he was determined that he would put a stop to it. 

How to accotmt for these coincidences was 
entirely beyond the subject of them. It is true 
that he was a foimdling, and the suggestion was 
pertinent that it might develop that he was 
related to the missing earl. He might be a 
cousin, or even a twin brother, since it was shown 
that their ages were practically the same, and 
might be exactly so for all that Ashton could 
tell, but opposed to such a theory was the un- 
deniable fact that one was bom and had always 
lived in England, while the other was foimd on a 
doorstep in the city of New York. 

The name might easily be accounted for by the 
statement of Henry HoUister that he had named 
the foundling for a college associate, and that 
friend might possibly have been the father of the 
missing earl, only in that case the name would 
more likely have been Hertford. 

John Ashton shook his head in deep perplexity. 
He was only clear about one thing, and that was 
that he would get away from the complication 
before old Robert could work himself any deeper 
into the mire of credulity; and just as he arrived 
at that decision Robert returned. 
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" Here it is, sir," he said, extending a letter 
which Ashton received and read to the last word. 
Then he replaced it in the envelope and returned 
it. . 

" Very good," he said calmly. " I am con- 
vinced that you spoke the truth and I owe you an 
apology for doubting you, Robert. Now I wish 
to ask you a few questions." 

" Yes, sir. I will reply to them if I can." 

" Did the earl ever have a brother? " 

" No, sir, he was an only child." 

" You are sure of that, Robert? " 

" Positive, sir; I have been in the family all 
my life — ever since his father was a lad." 

" Did he have a cousin — a male cousin, or a 
near relative who was stolen while he was a 
babe? I mean one about his own age, or, in fact, 
any age at all? " 

" No, sir, never." 

" You would be likely to know about it if such 
a thing had occurred in the family? " 

" I am siu-e that I would know about it." 

" Why are you so sure about it? " 

" Because I have been in the family so long, 
sir, and because the family has never been a 
large one. Mr, Richard Hertford i^ the nearest 
relative that my master ever had with the ex*- 
ception of his own parents." 
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" Where was the Earl of Ashton bom? " 

" At Hertford HaU." 

" Were you there at the time? " 

" Not exactly, sir. I was with his father, here 
in London. We were telegraphed for, and went 
down on the afternoon train. The Viscotant was 
.bom at two in the afternoon, and we arrived 
there at seven in the evening. I remember it as 
well as though it were yesterday, sir." 

" Humph! Your statement seems to be un- 
answerable, Robert. You ought to know." 

" I do know, sir." 

Ashton was silent. He believed that under the 
circumstances it would be little less than a 
downright act of cruelty for him to go away with- 
out first dispelling the delusion in Robert's mind, 
and he was now convinced that the old servant 
was genuinely deceived. 

Again, there was the countess. Robert had 
said that she was travelling abroad. Ere long 
she would return to be met by Robert's statement 
that the earl was surely alive, had been at home, 
and had gone away again, he could not tell 
whither; and the countess, possibly on the point 
of forming new ties, or at least partly recovered 
from the effects of her loss, would be cast into a 
new slough of despondency, infinitely worse than 
the first. 
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" Robert," he said presently, " I wish to have 
. a real, downright, sensible talk with you." 

" Yes, sir." 

** And I want you to reply to me with perfect 
truth." 

" I will do so, sir." 

" You must neither equivocate nor temporize. 
The time is past for that, now." 

" Very weU, sir." 

•* Do you really believe that I am the Earl of 
Ashton and Cowingford? " 

" I do, sir." 

** Does it amount to more than mere belief.'^ 
Are you, in your own mind, certain of it? " 

" I am, sir." 

" Since when, Robert? " 

" Since the first moment that I saw you." 

" Has nothing happened since that moment 
to shake your faith? " 

" No, sir, nothing." 

" Not even my own positive denial? " 

" Not even that, sir." 

*' Well, that is cool to say the least. Let us 
begin now on the supposition that I am the lost 
Lord Ashton ; what object would I have in denying 
it?" 

" Only your own conviction, sir. I believe that 
you are sincere in denying it. I believe that you 
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think you are some other person — that you have 
forgotten who you really are," 

" Well, by Jove! " exdaimed Ashton, aghast 
at the spectacle that Robert had created. Then,. 
with sudden sadness, he added: " I wish to God 
I could forget who I really am." 

" And I, sir, wish to God, with all my heart, 
that you could remember who you really are," 
Robert responded. " Try, sir, try! Did not the 
picture of my lady compel some responsive 
memory in your heart? I thought that I saw it 
there when you looked at the photograph." 

" Hush, Robert. Can you not understand how 
preposterous your belief is? If I were the earl, 
how could I have forgotten it? " 

" By reason of some accident, sir, or a severe 
illness. It would not be the first case of the kind. 
Men have met with accidents which have de- 
prived them of memory and made them foiget 
the past." 

" But I do not forget the past, my good man. 
God Almighty knows that I remember it only too 
well — that I would leap for joy if I could erase 
every recollection of it from my mind forever. 
Good heavens, do you suppose that I would 
hesitate one instant between the misery of that 
past and the promised joys of this present, if 
there were any doubts concerning the truth? 
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If I were Lord Ashton, do you think I would 
deny it to you? Was there, could there have 
been any cause that you have kept back from me 
which could have induced your master to leave 
home of his own accord? " 

" Not one." 

" Is there no way by which I can convince you 
of your error, Robert? It must be done." 

" I am sure, sir, that there is not." 

** Well, for downright obstinacy, you are head 
and shoulders over anything I ever saw. Can't 
you think of some test that we might apply, that 
would convince you? Was there no other mark 
upon me besides that confotmded tattoo busi- 
ness? " 

" Not that I remember, sir." 

" I am bound to convince you, somehow, Robert, 
for I will not remain here and permit you to live 
tmder any such hallucination. I shall leave 
England to-morrow, but before I go, you must 
be convinced." 

" Oh, sir," cried Robert, " you will not leave 
England! Ill die if you do that." 

"Yes, I shall leave England; consider that 
settled." 

The announcement was too much for the old 
man. He sank upon a chair and sobbed aloud, 
and Ashton, after regarding him a moment with 
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consternation and deep contrition in his face, 
added: 

" Tut, tut, Robert. None of that. Stand up 
and listen to me. There, that is better, old chap. 
You make me feel like an infernal scoundrel — 
as though, somehow, I hadn't any right to assert 
my own identity. Would you know the hand- 
writing of the earl, if you should see it? " 

" Indeed I would, sir." 

" Then get me pen, ink and paper. You shall 
see some that is not his." 

" Yes, sir. We will go to the library, sir, if 
you will wait a moment here tmtfl I return. I 
will be gone only a few moments." 



CHAPTER IX 

BBHIND THB PORTRAIT 

AsHTON was rather startled by the precipitate 
haste with which Robert 1^ the room, but he 
attributed it to his desire to compose himself 
before that test of handwriting, which Ashton 
intended should be final, was tried. 

There was, indeed, some truth in the conjecture, 
for the faithful old man did wish to compose his 
countenance before going into the presence of 
the coimtess, who he knew was impatiently 
awaiting the summons to the library where from 
behind the screen offered by the portrait of the 
crusader she could look again upon the face and 
form of the man she loved. 

She instantly detected, however, the pertur- 
bation depicted upon Robert's countenance. 

" What is it, Robert? What has happened? '" 
she demanded, the moment he made his appear- 
ance. 

" He is determined to leave us, my lady,'^ 
sobbed the old man. " He is going away, and 
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to-morrow he says he will leave England, What 
shall we do? What can we do? " 

" He must be prevented from going. There 
will be a way, Robert. Wait until I have seen 
him. There will be time enough after that. 
Are you ready to take me to the library? " 

" Yes, my lady." 

" Come, then." 

She went past him, through the open doorway, 
and on down the stairs so rapidly that he found 
it difficult to keep pace with her. Her own hands 
seized the easel against which the portrait rested, 
but she was not strong enough to move it from 
its place. It was Robert who did that, and when 
she had passed behind it and applied her eyes to 
the holes that Robert's penknife had made, he 
moved it back again so that she was effectually 
a prisoner. 

" Can you see around the room? " he asked 
when everything was adjusted. 

" Perfectly. Do you think it will be possible 
for him to detect me here? " 

" No, my lady, I do not. It is barely possible 
for me to discover the defect, and I know that it 
is there. He, not knowing it, will never suspect 
yoxir presence. Do you think you will be able 
to retain your composure? " 

" Yes. Robert." 
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*' No matter what he says or does? " 

" Yes; I will not give way. Go, Robert, go; 
he is waiting." 

** One moment, and I will go/' he replied. 
Then with deft fingers he placed writing materials 
upon the table, arranged the curtains to suit 
him, and hastened back to the room where he 
had left his guest. 

" Come, sir," he said. ** I will take you to the 
library now, if you please." 

Ashton did not reply. He followed his con- 
ductor in silence along the hall and down the 
stairs to the library door, passed inside and 
paused. 

The portrait of Sir Roderick was in the comer 
directly opposite the point where he entered the 
room. It was a striking picture; one that would 
have claimed attention anywhere, particularly 
the attention of one as fond of art as John Ashton, 
and he experienced an uncanny feeling as his 
gaze encoimtered the eyes of the portrait which 
were fixed upon him as though the stem old 
warrior did not entirely approve of his intrusion. 

" Whom does that portrait represent? One 
of the family ancestors? " he inquired. 

" That is Sir Roderick; the portrait you used 
to love so dearly. Look closer, my lord. You 
will remember it.** 
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" Confotand you, Robert. If I were not so 
sorry for you I would be angry." 

" Will you not look at the portrait more 
closely, sir? " asked Robert unmoved. 

" Not now. After we have tried that hand- 
i^riting, I will. Where are the materials? Ah, 
here they are. What shall I write? *' 

" Do you wish me to dictate it, my lord? " 

" Yes." 

" The last letter that I received from your 
lordship read something like this," said the old 
man, calmly, determined that, inasmuch as he 
had now boldly asserted his unfaltering belief, 
he wotdd adhere to it in public as well as in pri- 
vate. " Are you ready? " 

" Yes." 

" ' Robert Smithson ' — never mind the ad- 
dress — * Send Powers to the station at 9.45 ' 
— 9.45 in figures, sir — ' to-morrow morning. 
He should bring the carriage as I shall have a 
friend or two with me.' That is all, my lord." 

" How did he sign it? " asked Ashton, pausing 
with uplifted pen, when the short note was 
finished. 

" Just * Ashton,' my lord. Sometimes you 
signed John Hertford, to checks and things of that 
sort, but you rarely used Cowingford. You 
usually preferred to use the other name. Your 
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letters to me were always signed with the one 
name/' 

" Oh, they were, eh? Well, there it is. Now 
take a look at it, and it may be that you will be 
convinced of your folly.'* 

He threw down the pen, and, rising, crossed the 
room imtil he stood before the portrait behind 
which the coimtess was concealed, and Robert,, 
who took two or three steps toward the table to 
comply with the request, noticing what he had 
done, stopped suddenly, too deeply concerned 
over the possible discovery of the presence of the 
countess to care to inspect the handwriting which 
he was already convinced did not need inspection, 
and so fearful that his mistress might do some- 
thing to betray her presence, that instantly he 
forgot everything except her purpose in coming 
to the library. 

Ashton, in his turn, forgot what Robert was 
supposed to be doing in the unaccountable fas- 
cination he felt for the portrait. He remained, 
several moments, motionless, regarding it steadily, 
feeling, with a tingling sense of uncanniness, 
that the gaze was returned. 

He was vaguely conscious of an inexplicable 
attraction towards the likeness of the man who 
had rested so many centuries in the grave, and 
he experienced an indefinable wish that he could 
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change places with the knight who looked down 
upon him with a glance as bold as any with which 
he had met the infidel Saracen on his native 
deserts. Twice he attempted to turn away, only 
to discover that the portrait drew his eyes to 
the pictxired face with an irresistible attraction. 

Presently he turned his gaze upon other paint- 
ings in the room, only to find that the eyes of 
Sir Roderick gleamed upon him from each, and 
that the countenance of the warrior was drawn 
in the sunsets, in the landscapes, among the 
trees, and in the portraits of every work of art 
with which the walls were decorated. 

Robert, in the meantime, had approached 
within a few feet of his supposed master, and 
standing directly behind him, physically para- 
lyzed by suppressed excitement, awaited the 
result. His fingers were interlocked and each 
hand strained upon the other with unrelaxed 
tension, so that the knuckles gleamed brightly 
red, like clouded rubies, the veins in the backs 
of his hands became purple and swollen, and 
contrasted strangely with the surroimding pallor. 

His face was as white as the face of a corpse, 
except in two spots over his eyes, where the blood 
seemed to have collected its forces and paused, 
held there by the power of the will to assist the 
visual organs. He had paused in the act of 
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stepping. His weight rested on the ball of his 
right foot while the toe of the left one seemed 
barely to touch the carpet. Had he been one of 
the victims of Vesuvius in the destruction of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, overtaken in his 
agonizing flight by the deadly sulphxir fumes, 
engulfed, sustained and preserved by the flood 
of ashes that followed, and recreated by modem 
art as other figures have been, anxiety, terror, 
hope, doubt, faith and unbelief could not have 
been more delicately depicted. He saw what 
Ashton could not see. He knew what Ashton did 
not know. He realized fully what Ashton only 
sensed, as one experiences realities in dreams, 
that there was life and hope and love, light and 
warmth and feeling in the expression of the eyes 
that looked down upon them from the picture. 

Ashton saw only that there was something 
living beyond and behind that painted canvas; 
he saw it without belief or realization; he real- 
ized it without sight or sense; he imagined all 
that his inner being revealed without trusting 
to his imagination; he felt that his pulses thrilled, 
yet denied to himself that they were stirred; he 
breathed more deeply yet with shorter inhala- 
tions, while he seemed not to be breathing at all; 
he saw moisture in the depths of those eyes, and 
wondered if a painter's art had permitted the 
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brush to depict a reality like that, knowing while 
he wondered that art had never builded so high; 
and then while still attracted and reptilsed, 
beckoned and repelled as though he were the 
sted between the positive and the n^;ative 
poles of a magnet, by a strange paradox, he re- 
membered Hope. 

There was no more likeness between the picture 
and Hope Hollister than there might have been 
between the icebergs of the frozen north and the 
sands of blistered Sahara, but still there was the 
thought. There was no likeness at all between 
Hope Hollister and the woman whose identity 
glowed behind the eyes of the portrait; yet, still, 
there was the thought. There was absolutely 
nothing in the circumstances or in the sur- 
roundings to suggest Hope Hollister to his mind, 
and yet the thought came and brought with it 
an indescribable feeling of awe and a wave 
of tenderness which at once enthralled and 
attracted him, and he drew a step nearer to the 
canvas. 

With his eyes fixed intently upon the pupils 
of those orbs that seemed to him to beckon him 
on, he paused again and sighed, raising his right 
hand and passing it methodically across his brow. 

For the moment he forgot where he was, for 
across the wide ocean, among the mazes of that 
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great city, through the thick walls of the house 
and into the room where he stood leaped the 
image of the woman he had loved so devoutly — 
whom he now loved so despairingly — ^whose 
xsemory throughout the year of wandering had 
been his safeguard, his mentor^ his religion. 

" Hope, Hope! " he murmured, " My lost 
love. What is it that brings you before me now, 
so vividly that I can see every lineament of your 
dear face in the grim visage of this cdd warrior^ 
What is the magic o£ this portrait which makes 
you look at me out of his eyes? What has cast 
the spell of your presence in this room, strange 
to me and to you alike? Are you thinking of 
me, my Hope? Has the past year of separatison 
been as bitter to you as it has been to me? " 

He ceased speaking. Robert, m>t daring ta 
move, remained like a graven knage hoping^ 
dotdk^tii^, fearing, wondering. 

There were several moments of. absolute sjlence, 
and then with startliBg distinctness, seemingiy 
from behind the picture, there came a heart- 
breaking sigfa. 

Ashton came to himsdf with a start, and he 
turned instantly to Robert- 

"What was that?" he demanded. "Wha 
made that sound? " 

"I, your lordship- I did it," mplied Robert 
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with strange eagerness. He could Ee for others, 
if not for himself. 

Still Ashton doubted, while knowing that he 
ought not to doubt — while believing that there 
was no reason to doubt. He ^ook his head 
incredulously. 

" It came from behind t2ie picture/' he said. 

Robert, not knowing what to reply, said noth- 
ing. It was the wisert course he cotfld have pur- 
sued, and the nesrt moment Ashton had turned 
his face once again upon the portrait and was 
once more plunged in his own thoughts. 

It was the appeal that he had made to his 
lost love that had forced the sigh from the count- 
ess, for she, like Hobert, believed that he was 
appealing to his memory of her. Tlie name Hope 
was only a word to her. Taken in connection 
with the words that followed, the man who 
uttered them was only battling with forgetful- 
ness and hoping that the veil which hid the past 
from view might l^e drawn aside. 

" Are you thinking of me, my Hope? ** he 
had said. " Has the past year of separation 
been as bitter to you as it has been to me? " 

His eyes were looking straight into hers; her 
gaze was peering into the trtmost depths of his 
soul when the words were uttered; is it strange 
that she sighed? 
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She saw all that Robert had seen; she believed 
all that Robert believed. The boy with whom 
she had played in childhood, the man whom she 
had loved and married and from whom she was 
parted on her wedding day, stood before her, and 
she dared not make her presence known. 

When he turned to speak to Robert she quickly 
brushed the tears from her eyes, so that when he 
looked again toward her she believed that she 
was prepared to meet his glance, but she was in 
nowise prepared for what she saw. 

For the first time in all the months that had 
passed since John Ashton and Hope parted in the 
counting-room of Henry Hollister's bank, tears 
welled up from his soul through his eyes and 
rolled tmheeded down his cheeks. But it was 
only for a moment that he remained thus, for 
then through his own tears he saw, or fancied 
that he saw, tears in the painted eyes of the 
portrait. 

With a quick gesture he dashed his own aside 
and stepped eagerly forward to obtain a nearer 
view. 

There was no mistake. There were tears in 
the eyes of that pictured face, and while he 
gazed upon them in amazement, they rolled down 
the canvas. Tears! Real tears! 

He looked again, bending forward still nearer, 
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and then he saw the eyes vanish as if by magic 
while from behind the easel he heard another sigh, 
half sob, half moan. 

Instantly alert, he seized the painting by the 
frame and hurled it across the room, exposing 
to full view the exquisite face and quivering form 
of the countess, now utterly terrorized by the 
consciousness that her presence was betrayed 
and that she stood revealed before him. 



CHAPTER X 

THE ONLY WAY 

The anger which had been his motive in rlAghmg 
the portrait aside was quelled the instant Ashton 
saw the living, breathing picture behind it. He 
remained where he was, and for a second she re- 
tained her position, neither speaking, while Rob- 
ert crept slowly away toward a near-by window 
where he concealed himself behind the ctirtains. 

''John?" said the countess then; "John?" 

Ashton did not reply, and she moved forward, 
stepping through the now vacant easel and 
approaching slowly the spot where he was stand- 
ing. 

'* John? " she repeated, gliding still closer to 
him and reaching out both hands appealingly. 
Then she paused, without touching him. 

Still he did not move. He felt that he could 
not trust his own senses; his powers of utterance 
were paralyzed, his position unprecedented, in- 
explicable, confounding; and all the while there 
was something in the eyes of the woman so 
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strangdy introdticed into his presence whkb 
held his own in spite of himself; ivhidi cons^ 
manded his silence and his tespect. 

But the countess could endure no more. She 
realized that he k)Qked upon her with unrecQgni- 
tion, and the sostasning ponrer which until now 
had upheld her m her efiEort to play the part she 
had imdertaken gave way. 

She threw faersdf forwaid upon his breast^ 
daspiiig her white, soft arms artacttnd his neck^ 
and without a sigh, or sound, Jost cosasdousness. 

She wotdd have slipped from his grasp to tlie 
floor of the lft>Tary, had i2ot his own arms sus- 
tained her, hut he cau^t her as she wotild have 
fallen, and lifting her gently, placed her in one 
of the big library chairs. Thea, straightening 
up, he looked shai^^ arotmd for Robert. 

The old servant, however, was still concealed 
behind the curtain and was too greatly fright- 
ened, or peihaps too wise to make his presence 
known. 

" Robert! Robert! '* called Ashton, but there 
was no reply, and the American glanced again 
at his companion in the chair, discovmng that 
her eyes were open — that she was already re- 
covering from her swoon. 

^* I am rejoiced that you are better, madam, '^ 
he said coldly. " I think, now that you are not 
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in need of assistance, and lest you might have a 
second attack, I will leave you." 

He turned to go, but her voice compelled him 
to wait. 

" Stop, sir; stop, one moment, I pray you! " 
she gasped. " Do you not see that I am suffer- 
ing? Oh, for the love of God do not leave me 
yet!" 

He fell back a step or two and paused again. 

" Why do you wish me to remain? " he asked, 
regarding her intently and with some curiosity 
in his glance. " Why are you suflfering? Is it 
because you, too, insist upon confounding my 
identity with that of the lost Earl of Ash- 
ton? " 

" Yes," she faltered. 

She had not strength enough to move; indeed 
she seemed to possess barely sufficient energy to 
speak. The trjring experience through which 
she had passed while concealed behind the por- 
trait, the continued repression of all her emotions, 
followed by the sudden and alarming denoue- 
ment, had undone her completely. In that in- 
stant she experienced greater despair than she 
had felt during all the long year of sorrow and 
waiting that had just come to a close. The hope 
upon which she had lived until that moment, 
seemed blasted now. 
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Ashton studied her face closely before he 
ventxired to speak again, and then his question 
"was uttered so deliberately, so coldly, and — to 
her — so cruelly, that it started her into instant 
life, and she sprang from the chair, apparently 
electrified. 

" Madam," he said, " may I be so bold as to 
inquire who you are? " 

Then it was that she started up and confronted 
him with flashing eyes and flaming cheeks, re- 
animated, newly armed and equipped for the 
battle that she must wage with the most subtle 
foe in all the world, f orgetf ulness. 

" I was, before I knew you, the Honourable 
Mercy Covington," she said deliberately. " Now 
I am Lady Mercy Hertford, Countess of Ashton 
and of Cowingford, your wife.'^ 

" Good God! " was all that Ashton could ejac- 
ulate, and he started back as though stricken 
by a bullet. 

He had not imagined that she could be the 
countess. Until this moment he had not noticed 
the strong resemblance to the photograph he had 
seen the night before; Robert had told him that 
she was on the Continent, and he had supposed, 
if he had supposed anything, that the woman 
before him was some relative or friend of the 
family whom Robert had smuggled into the 
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bouse to assist him in cotmncing his guest tiiat 
he was the tmsong earl. 

Here was a complication — one which bade 
fair to be more trjring than anything that Robert 
might have <xm]ured tip, and Ashton did not 
know how to meet it; and while he stood there, 
half darcd by the annoisK^^nent die had 
made, the countess spoke again, calmly and 
dowly. 

" John,'* sbe said, ** there must be some way 
to make you remeniber. Won't you try to help 
me? No matter how -ttrarougUy you may be 
convinced in your own wind that you are not 
John Hertford, won't you have patieoce with 
me and help me? Won't 3^ou, John?^^ 

" Help you to convince me that I am your 
husband? " he ahnost shouted. " My good 
woman, you are mad! You must be madl " 

"No, John," she responded, as calmly as be- 
fore, "it is you who are mad, not I. Do you 
think that I could be deceived? I, who have 
loved you since we were children together? I, 
your wife, if only in name? Rd>ert, who has 
known you from the cradle, might be deceived, 
but not I. The whole worid might be deceived, 
but not I. My own eyes and ears might be 
deceived, btrt not my heart, and that teHs me 
that you are John Hertford— that you are 
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ny btisband ivho has come back to me after 
a whole year of waiting. Would my owa heart 
£ail me in an extremity like this? " 

He cotdd only gaze at her in. conatemation and 
amazement. 

'' Is this an asylum for the insane? " he 
niuttered* '' Am I the plaything of a lot of 
maniacs?" 

" No/' she replied as unmoved as ever, for 
she was determined not to give way again» 
'' there is no one here who is insane. You have 
forgotten, that is all. You are in your own house, 
in the presence of. your own wife. You were 
called from my side the ei^ening. of our wedding 
day, one year ago yesterday, and I have never 
seen you since that time. Yesterday, Robert 
me* you and brought you home. Home, John, 
home! Has ths word no significance for you, 
even if the name of your wife has not? " 

Asbton did not immediatdy reply. He was 
thinking — trying toi decide what was best to 
do m order to convince her of her etroc, and 
presently he decided. 

There was only one way, only one. He would 
tell her his own history; tell her about Hope; 
about that scene with her in the counting-room 
of the bank, and the one that followed it which 
had ended so fatally. It would wrench his heart 
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strings apart, but he would tdl her. It was the 
only way. 

He crossed the room to the chair that she had 
occupied, drew it forward, and then stepped back 
again. 

" Be seated, madam, if you please," he said. 
*' I have decided to tell you a story about my- 
self, and perhaps, when you have heard it, you 
will not be so eager to claim me for a relative; 
but first permit me to ask you a question." 

She took the chair and waited expectantly. 

" Robert told me that you were abroad," he 
continued. " Will you tell me how it happens 
that you are here at this time? " 

" I have never left the house since I entered it 
on your arm, a bride," she replied. 

" Am I so like your husband in everything — 
voice, articulation, features, motion, manner- 
isms? " 

"Yes; you speak with more directness, per- 
haps, than you used to do, but the change is 
very slight. One year's travel in America might 
produce it." 

" Listen, then, madam, and I will tdl you my 
story; I see there is no help for it." 



CHAPTER XI 

THB MESSAGE ACROSS THE SEA 

" When I was a baby, possibly two or three 
weeks old/' Ashton began, " I was found in a 
basket on the doorstep of the residence of a 
banker in the city of New York. That was 
nearly thirty-one years ago. The banker took 
tne in, kept me, and reared me with as much 
tenderness as if I had been his own son, and in- 
deed, until one year ago yesterday I believed my- 
self to be his nephew. Then he imdeceived me, 
and how, you shall hear before I have done. 
There was nothing about me to indicate that I 
had a name, and he gave me the name of a friend, 
an Englii^unan who had been his chum at col- 
lege; that name is John Cowingford Ashton. 
The only way in which I can accoimt for the 
coincidence in names, is that the father of your 
husband was the friend for whom I was named. 
I grew up in that family as happy as a boy could 
be made to be by tender care and love. I ad- 
dressed my benefactor as unde, and regarded 
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his daughter, who was bom eight years after my 
advent, as my cotisin. Her I loved with the only 
love that ever came into my life. When I became 
old enough I entered my benefactor's bank as a 
clerk, and step by step rose to the position of 
cashier, which place I hdd until one year ago 
yesterday, when I —when I gave it iip and came 
away. 

" The daughter's nacM was — is — Hope,*' he 
continued after a moment's pause. " You heard 
me utter it when I stood before the portrait, 
and, looking into your eyes, fancied thatHE saw 
something in them to remind me of hw. We 
were to have been married, but because of an act 
of folly, dl my own, and the subsequent and 
possibly consequent perfidy and ^^amelessnesB 
of a woman — because of that, I am here. Be- 
cause of that the ceremony never was and never 
can be performed. I cannot explain that act to 
you except to say that I permitted mysdtf to 
make love to that other woman; and that Hope 
bdieved I sinned beyond her power to forgive, 
sinned beyond redemption in her eyes. Nay, I 
ivill be entirdy frank with you. Why not? It 
is your right to know the truth in order that you 
may be convinced. I will tell it aU to you. There 
was a young woman in New York who chose to 
flatter me with the outward expression of her 
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regard. She was beautiful, attractive, possessed 
of certain fascinaticms she wdl knew how to ttse, 
and I — I flirted with her, or permitted mysdf 
to be flirted with. Rray do not tlnnk that I am 
attempting to bdittle my own fault. But I 
saw the folly of it all very quicldy. I sought — 
blunderingly, I suppose — to withdraw f rcHn the 
tmpleasant complication, for while my tongue 
had wandered from its loyalty to Hope, my heart 
never had. Nor had there been any acts of in- 
discretion, beyond a few tender hand clasps, some 
whispered and meaningless sentences, and one, 
just one, spasmodic embrace and kiss in the 
conservatory of her guardian's house. Nothing 
more than the things I have described, I swear! 
And jret that woman chose to deceive hersdf 
into the belief that she loved me. She wrote 
many letters to me! I replied to only one, the 
first. Finally her letters became threatening. 
Si6"told me that she wotdd go to Miss HoUistet 
with the story, and rfie added significantly that 
•the story would lose nothing in the telling/ 
She did go to Hope with her tale — with one 
she had manufactured for the occasion; with one 
so repulsive in its conception and so revolting in 
its details, that even now when I think of it I 
stand appalled and almost incredulous, to think 
that a woman could falsely charge hersdf so 
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vilely. And Hope believed. Why should she 
not do so when a woman, face to face with her» 
diarged herself with such a crime? 

" Miss Hollister wrote me a letter and left it 
on the table in my room for me to find. In that 
letter, without intending to do so, she informed 
me quite plainly how I had been charged, and 
she told me with all candour that we must part. 
In fact she asked me to meet her that night in 
the counting-room of the bank — it was a private 
institution — when she should leave a reception 
she was to attend. She asked me to meet her 
there for that last interview, because she had 
determined never to exchange another word 
with me beneath her father's roof. She even 
told me that she would not again sit at the table 
with me, and that if I remained another night 
in the house, after that one, she would leave^it 
and would remain away imtil I had gone. 

"Countess, if you could read that letter, if 
you could have overheard the interview between 
Miss Hollister and me at the bank that nigl^, 
you would perhaps comprehend how her father 
came to grossly misconstrue each writtta sen- 
tence, each spoken word. Henry HoUisteifs pater- 
nal eyes had seen that something troubl^ hia 
daughter. He went to my room that eve 
before I arrived, thinking I was there. He 
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the letter and read it. He read it believing all 
the while that Hope was referring to herself in- 
stead of to another woman. Crazed as I now be« 
lieve by that self deception, he too went to the 
bank; he concealed himself in the private oflSce 
with the result that he overheard our interview, 
which must have been even more ambiguous 
than the letter. Before it was ended he inter- 
rupted us. I had seized his daughter and was 
holding her in my arms when he came upon us. 
... He took her away, conducted her to the 
carriage, ordering ipe to remain where I was. . . . 
When he returned he was terrible in his anger 
and I could not understand. ... It was then 
he told me who I was or rather who I was not; 
and then as his fury increased, he uttered words 
that made me understand at last. 

" The tempest of rage that shook me when I 
did comprehend fully his meaning, and the 
horrible thing he had made himself believe, 
maddened me. It made an insane person of me. 
I seized him, choked him, threw him from me to 
the floor. ... In falling his head struck an iron 
safe. . . . And he died." 

Ashton paused and with a visible effort con- 
trolled himself. 

*M left the bank. I wandered through the 
streets all that night and throughout the f ol-* 
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lowing day. I visited a barber and had my 
beard and moustache shaven. I changed my 
name to Cornell, and I cannot understand now 
why I did not give that name to Robert when he 
met me on the comer of St. James Street, tmless 
it is that I had about decided to r^um to New 
York and give mysdf up for the crime I had 
COTamitted. The remainder of the story j^u 
know. The recital of it has given me more pain 
than I can describe, and I rincerely hope that it 
has served the ptirpose for which I have intended 
it — that you are ctmvinced of the error into 
which you and your servant ha^e fallen because 
of my strange and unaccountable resemblance 
to your husband. Are you convinced, madam? '* 

He regarded her earnestly as he ceased speak- 
ing. Then when Ae raised her eyes to his, and 
he saw timt they were as steadfast as ever, and 
l^t his redtal had had no effect upon her other 
than to assure her tiiat he was struggling under 
the effects of an hallucinatioa, he started back 
in ai^^, findii^ it dfficult to bdieve in his own 
senses. 

" John," she said, rising and coming closer ta 
him, '^what could have put all of that awful his- 
tory into yotir head? Did you dream all thom 
tilings while you were ill, and have you carried that 
fretful sorrow around with you ever since |mi 
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recovered? I am yotir Hope, John. There is no 
such banker, or if there is, it is somebody you have 
met while you were stiB iH, and the remainder 
of the story you have imagined. Can ycm not 
see it so? " 

" I regret, madam, that I cannot,** lie replied 
coldly. " With your permission, I will go.** 

** Not yet! Not yet! " she cried, extending one 
hand with a rapid gesture, and detaining him. 

** I insist, madam, that I must go. I have al- 
ready remained too long." 

" TteU me, John, the address of the banker,. 
Henry HoUister? " 

•* Why that?'' 

"^ You have been endeavouring to convince me 
that r am in error, and now it becomes my duty 
to convince you that it is ycm wha err." 

" Indeed! In what manner? ** 

" I will cable to New York at once. I wiB as- 
certain if there is a banker there, living, by that 
name; if so, if he ever had in his employ or ever 
knew such a person as John Ashton, and if that 
is also true, what was the manner of his leaving^ 
his employ." 

" I cannot consent to it. The cable would 
find Hope. She would suffer anew. It cannot be 
done.*^ 

" You mistake me. I have a friend who re- 
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sides in New York. I will cable to her. She will 
make the inquiry for me at the bank. I will not 
spare words in the message. I will instruct her 
how to act in ever3rthing. Wait. I will write 
the message now and you shall approve of it 
before it goes. Robert will send it for us. If the 
reply confirms your story, I will believe. May 
I write it, John? May I? " 

" Yes, write it if you must," he said, shrugging 
his shoulders and dropping into the chair. " It 
seems to be the only way to convince you, and 
I shall return to New York and surrender myself 
to the law, anyway. Write." 

She hurried to the table where Ashton had 
written the letter of dictation for Robert, but he 
did not see her when she discovered it. She gave 
a sudden start, seized and folded it, and hastily 
thrust it out of sight. It was never seen again. 
Then she took up the pen and wrote. 

" Listen," she said presently, rising and re- 
turning to the chair where Ashton was seated, 
" I will read the message to you; or do you pre- 
fer to read it for yourself? " 

" No, read it." 

" It is to the friend of whom I spoke. We were 
schoolmates and inseparable while she remained 
in this coimtry. She married an American. 
Listen." 
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" I listen, madam." 

" ' Is Hemy Hollister, banker ' (giving the 
address) ' alive? Has he ever had in his employ 
or does he know John Ashton? When to both. 
Reply immediately full particulars. Vital im- 
portance. Strictly confidential.* Can you sug- 
gest an3i;hing to add to the message? '" 

" Nothing, madam." 

" You are quite sure? " 

" Quite so." 

" Will you wait for me while I call Robert? " 

" Yes." 

Robert, anticipating that he was about to be 
summoned, stole from behind his curtain through 
the door into the hallway, and having permitted 
sufficient tune to elapse after she rang the bell, 
reappeared 

When the countess had given him his instruc- 
tions and he was gone, she returned to Ashton, 
who was standing in the middle of the floor. 

" You will await the reply, here? " she asked 
anxiously. 

" No, madam." 

" You must, John, you must. It is only fair." 

" It is impossible. Many hours must dapse 
before you can receive an answer, and I know 
already what it will be." 

" You believe that you know. Don*t go, John, 
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I pray you do not go until the reply comes. You 
do not know what it will be. You said you^ould 
coDsent that I sfaotdd try this test.'' 

'' ShaU I tell you what the reply will be? " he 
asked, smiling cynically. 

" Yes," she replied, " teU me." 

She only thought of gainiog time so that she 
cotdd conjure up some plan that would keep 
him there. 

"Your reply will read something like this: 
* Asfaton murdered Hallister one year a»go. Arrest 
him.* Good heaven, madam, I left my written 
eonfesskxn on the desk ^en I went out from the 
eouottng-TOom that rn^lsL Do you think there 
ootdd be any doubt conceming the reception 
accorded your friend when she goes there to 
inqtdre for me? Don't you realize that it will 
invotre her, and do you wish to do that? There 
is CQch a thing as outfoUying folly, and my man- 
hood revolts again^ the thot^ht of permitting 
myself longer to iiemam a party to it. Z mast go. 
When your reply comes, you will be convinced. 
If you suffer while you await its amvaJ, you will 
fed aS the more res^pect £or ine because I dM not 
msain to be a witness to your i^^et for this 



With a quick motion Lady Mercy stepped 
Iwtween A^ton and the door, aad stood facing 
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hbn. A physiognocnist might bave discovered 
infinite possibilities in her coimtenaiice. Its 
startling beauty was greatly heightened by the 
excitement of the nooment. Her eyes, always 
tnilUant, gleamed with a new light which dazzled 
and held him, and he almost recoiled before the 
intensity of her gaze. She seemed to have grown 
taUer and stronger ia that brief instant^ and by 
sheer force of will to have reached out and seized 
cootfcl of tibe sitxBKtion* 

''You must not — you diaU not go!" she 
exclaimed, although her voice was not raised and 
her words were as calmly sp<^cen as any that she 
had tritersd dnring^ tiiat tispnecedented conver* 
sation. " No matter who you are; whether yom 
are my husband, or the man whom you claim 
to be, you have no right to go out now, and you 
liiatlnfitgof You diaU not go! '* 

'^ Madam — " he began, but she raised one 
arm and stopped him. 

^You refer to yoqr maidiood,'' she said, 
attacking him on another point, and permitting 
the su^estion of a ring of scorn to permeate her 
tones; '' do you think it is a manly thing to do, 
to leave me now in order that you may seek your 
own pleasure while I remain here to suffer akme? 
I think it is cowardly." 

" Cowardly, madam? " 
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" Yes, cowardly. There is no other word to 
apply to it." 

" I think it is cowardly for me to remain, when 
I know what the result will be — it would be an 
act of the most abject kind of cowardice. I must 

go." 

" You cannot go unless you put me away from 
this door by force. I will not step aside to permit 
you to pass." 

" In that case, madam, I shall fed compelled 
to do that very thing," he replied. 

"What! You would do that? " 

" If necessary, yes." 

" Oh, God, is there nothing that will induce 
you to remain? " 

" Nothing." 

" Then do it," she said desperately. " I shall 
not stand aside. Use your man's brute strength 
against a woman*s pleading, if you will. You 
shall leave this room in no other manner." 

She stood facing him with her arms, half bare, 
thrown widely apart and covering the doorway, 
and when he took a step nearer to her, 
she did not move, nor did she turn her gaze from 
his. 

She was breathing heavily, for deep down in 
her soul she believed this to be the one struggle 
of her Ufe. There was no doubt in her mind; 
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only conviction, made tho stronger by Ashton's 
determination to go. 

Perhaps he had masqueraded in America as 
John Ashton. Perhaps he had secured a clerkship 
in a bank over there. Perhaps he had known 
Henry Hollister, and Hope, and had, during the 
tortuous vagaries of his unbalanced mind, learned 
to love her, or to think that he loved her. Per- 
haps, even, it was true that Henry Hollister was 
dead and that he had fallen by this man's hand. 
All this and more might be possible, still he was 
none the less her husband. That, she did not, 
could not doubt. It was with her a settled con- 
viction; and if all those possibilities were true, 
was it not all the more vital that she shotdd 
detain him there? 

The cable might say that the banker was dead, 
and that he had been killed by John Ashton, but 
it certainly could not say that John Ashton had 
been known to them above a year. She wotdd 
wait. She wotdd know how to act when the 
message arrived, for in her heart she believed 
that word would come that Henry Hollister was 
still living, and that he did not, and never had 
known John Ashton. 

The man was in a difficult position. He was 
detem^ined that he would depart from the house 
before that cablegram could arrive, and yet facing 
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him was the uni]^ee6ant situation of beii% cocsh 
pelled to thrust aside, by force, the womaa who 
opposed him with such vehemence that he could 
iK)t doubt her sincaity. Lodeed it was the very 
fact that he could not and did not doubt her which 
rendered him aU the more detcamuned to go. 

" Perhaps it is possible for us to ten4>(Hi29e,'* 
he said» presently^ grasping at the indy plan that 
presented itsell. ^ W^ you listw to a suggest 
tioa Z have to make? '* 

" I wiB Usten. John.'* 

'' If John were not my name/' he readied, 
shruggmg his shoulders. " I should resent your 
constant repetition of it. Under oth^ circump 
stances I should be glad to have you so address 
me. This is my suggestion: I will return to my 
hotd and there await the arrival of Robert, 
whom you wiE send tome with whatever message^ 
verbal or written, you caxe to despatch after you 
have heard from New York. Will that suffice, 
if I give you my word that I will do as I 
say?'* 

" Wait; if the message I send is fc^ you to 
return h^e, will you do so? " 

" No." 

" Not even to hear my apologies, 'd apdogies 
are necessary? " 

" They will be utmecesssMy in any case." 
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" You do not rejdy. If I request you to return 
here, will you do so? " 

" No.** 

" Then I will not c^osent. I demand as my 
right, that you remaia here," 

" And I insist that I ga" 

^' Yott sfaail not go." 

" I must go — I wall go. Staad aside, Madam, 
and spare yourself and me the indignity you 
threaten." 

" It is you who threaten; not I." 

" Win you step aside? " 

"No." 

" I b^ that you wiH clo sa" 

" I irfuse." 

£fe i-egan te d her earnestly for a moment^ 
but there was no sign of faltering ia her steady, 
xcofiinchii^ eyes. Then he moved a pace nearer 
«nd stretched forth one hand untii it rested on 
one €f her laptifbed aroas. 

" Beware! '* she whispered; then, suddenly, 
before he could reply, she threw her arms around 
his neck, and with unnatural strength forced 
him back into the room over against the couch 
and down upon it, exerting all her weight and 
power to hold him there. 

" Don't go! Don't go! For God's sake, don't 
go! " she moaned. " I will die if you go now! 
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Don't leave xne. I pray, I beg, I entreat, remain! 
Remain until the message comes! Cannot you 
see that this is killing me? Don^t go! Don't go! 
Oh, God, help me to keep him! God help me! 
God help me! God hdp him I ** 

Her voice died away in a moan. Her arms 
relaxed and fell from around his neck, and she 
sank back, mercifully unconscious. 

Ashton straightened up. He placed her more 
comfortably on the couch, adjusted a cushion 
under her head, and with a tenderness such as he 
had not experienced since his parting with Hope, 
bent over and touched his lips to her forehead. 

" Poor child," he murmured. " I doubt if you 
have suffered more than I during this interview, 
but you will approve my course when you have 
read the message from across the sea.'* 

Then he turned away and went out of the 
house, down the street, and was soon lost in the 
shuttle-like crowd of a London thoroughfare. 



CHAPTER XII 

AT HERTFORD'S PAVOURITB CLUB 

John Ashton's emotions when he departed 
from the residence of the Earls of Ashton and 
Cowingford, are indescribable. He was deter- 
mined, but dazed. A chain of circumstances as 
inexplicable as they were remarkable had com- 
pelled him to discuss his own affairs with another, 
when he had utterly and for an entire year 
declined even to discuss them with himsdf . He 
had been forced into a betrayal of the incidents 
of that last night in New York; he had permitted 
a cabl^[ram to be sent; he had voluntarily 
placed himself in a position from which there was 
no escape, and he had decided — irrevocably 
decided, he believed — to return to the city of 
his birth, to surrender to the law, and voluntarily 
to stand trial for the killing of his benefactor, 
Henry Hollister. 

Nor was this all. The scenes of the preceding 
night, with its inexplicable entanglements and 
the interviews with old Robert and with Lady 
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Mercy, might have overwhelxned a stronger man 
than he was. 

If he cotdd have doubted her sincerity; if he 
could have believed that she was mad; if he 
could have accounted Sdi hex extraordinary be- 
lief in any logical way, or in any manner satis- 
factory to- his evm mind even ticuMiglL illogical 
in itself, he might have smiled on the whole 
thing* and have gone on his way, reservrng- the 
mcideot oxdy as a memory; but he could no< do 
this. His only connected tinrnght whea he de^ 
parted from the house was derout thsmkft&sess 
that he had escaped, and firm detenmnatidn 
that he would avoid every possibilitjr of a sec(HKi 
interview. It was his intention, vague though 
real, to return at once to his hotd — fortunatdiy, 
he had not mentioned its name — and to remain 
in sedusion until the time for the sailing of the 
&st steamer for New York. 

E veryth ing else was a jumble in his brain* 
He started out in the direction he wished to walk 
much as a dnmfcen man rerfs toward home — 
instinctively. 

He passed people on the street without seeing 
them. He crossed crowded thoroughfares, dodg- 
ing in and out among the swarms of cabs and 
buses without realizing that he dodged, without 
knowing that many times he barely escaped cd- 
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lision with horses asKi ^^dieeis, without heartog 
tti angry and warning shoots of drivers, " bob- 
bies " and pedestrians, who, less absorbed than 
himself, regarded personal welfare and physical 
immunity from harm as worthy of attention. 

Not he. He might have been in Cairo, in 
Paris, on desert plains, or in a wilderness, and it 
wotald have been the same. His thoughts were 
in New York; his eyes saw only H<^ster's bank, 
and Hope, and her father; his sotd was wander- 
ing beyond the limit of its earthly sphere, and 
the power of locomotion alone seemed to have 
remained with his body. 

He turned into Piccadilly, striding on as 
rapidly as the crowds on the street would per- 
mit him to do, jostling, <x>lliding, and bumping 
his way through the throng, unheeding the angry 
gestures and rough words that often were huried 
at him because of his clumsiness; and so arrived 
at Dover Street. 

There, however, the tlnx>ng of vehicles was so 
dense that he continued still farther on his way, 
and presently attempted to cross among the maxe 
of horses and wheels so that he could turn into 
Albemarie Street, for he was stopping at Browne's, 
which has an entrance on both streets. 

For a moment he hesitated, waiting for an 
opening through the crush, and at length, be- 
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lieving that he perceived one, he darted forward, 
leaped past one madly driven horse, dodg^ 
behind a cab, slipped, pitched forward like one 
who dives from a pier into the sea, and plunged 
headlong directly against the glistening shoulder 
of another rapidly moving animal. 

Much sooner than could be expected — almost 
suddenly — traffic on that side of the street was 
suspended; carriages and cabs came to a halt as 
though a word of command had been give^ by 
one in authority. 

A driver or two leaped to the groimd, '* bob- 
bies " ran toward the scene, and the gentleman 
whose horses had caused the disaster stepped 
down and hurried forward to the spot where the 
prostrate man lay, directing his coaclmian to 
pull up to the curb and wait while he followed 
those who bore the stricken man to a chemist's. 

The crowd which always collects at such 
scenes gathered there, and it was with difficulty 
that the gentleman made his way through it; 
but he succeeded, and presently stood near those 
who were bending over the injured man in the 
effort to determine if he still lived. 

Presently he framed the question that was 
uppermost in his mind. 

" No, he is not dead," replied the chemist, 
** but he is severely injured. Perhaps you may 
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know him, my lord," he continued, recognizing 
his questioner; " he is a gentleman." 

" Indeed." 

Without another word the owner of the car- 
riage pressed forward and bent over the senseless 
form, but he started back instantly, apparently 
overwhelmed by what he saw. 

"Good God!" he exclaimed. "It's Ashton 
The Earl of Ashton and Cowingford, man! — 

" Quick! " he continued authoritatively. " Get 
a litter of some Idnd. Haven't you a cot or a 
mattress here, my man? Get it. Officer, drive 
that crowd away from the door. Eh? Who is 
he? The Earl of Ashton and Cowin — Ah, doc- 
tor 1 I am glad that you happened to be near. It's 
Ashton — Jack Hertford. I didn't know that 
he was back — must have come last night or 
this morning — haven't seen or heard a word of 
him in a year or more. Will he live? Is it very 
bad, doctor? " 

" Bad enough. Broken head and broken ribs. 
We can't move him far, but he must be got out 
of this before he revives, if he ever does. Where 
can we take him, my lord? Isn't there a club — " 

'* Yes — the Sachem — right around the comer 

— just the place — have some of these fellows 
carry that cot — Bobby, dear away that rabble 

— Doctor, the chemist here, will send for who- 
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ever you wish to help you. Come, now, men. 
Be awake! A minute may mean life or death to 
my best friend.". 

Thus it happened that John Ashton was 
carried, insensible, to one of those quiet little 
clubs with which London abounds. This partic- 
ular one had in the past been a favourite resort 
of the Earl of Ashton and Cowingf ord, and here 
perhaps he was more intimately known than in 
any other place in England* And as though fate 
took a wicked delight in playing with the destiny 
of this self -condemned outcast, the man who 
believed that he recognized and took him there 
had been the most intimate friend and constant 
associate of the lost earl; by name. Lord Archie 
Quinlan. 

The club was deserted at that time of day. 
Most of its members had not breakfasted when 
the accident occurred, but the news spread, as 
such news will, and it was not long before the 
derk was besieged with inquiries concerning the 
condition of the Earl of Ashton. 

To every question the same reply was given: 
*' He is still unconscious, but the doctors do not 
regard the injury as fatal." 

When everything had been done that could be 
done, but while the doctors were still struggling 
to overcome the coma into which the accident 
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had thrust their patient, Lord Archie descended 
to the lounging room, where he found a group of 
the earl's friends awaiting him. 

" How did it happen? " " When did it hap- 
pen? " '' Where did it happen? '* " What the 
devil were you thinking of, to run him down? " 
" When did he get back? " " Did you know 
that he was in town? " " Is he out of danger? ** 
" Where is he hurt? " " Are any bones broken? '* 
These were specimens of the questions that were 
hurled at him as he altered the room, and after 
he had replied to them as best he could, he said^ 
suddenly: 

** There is one question that I would like to 
ask, if anybody could answer it/* 

" What is it? " somebody inquired. 

" Did the countess return with him? Somebody 
must go and tell her, you know.'* 

" True enough! Look here, Archie, I have an 
idea," exclaimed another intimate friend of the 
earl. 

" Let me have it, then; I confess that I am 
done up. Good God! If he should die, I would 
feel as though I had killed hini." 

Lord Archie turned away from them then, 
and walked to one of the windows, where he stood 
looking out upon the street, tapping the panes 
with his fingers and struggling manfully to coxi- 
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trol himself. They left him to himself, and pres« 
ently he rejoined them, as calm and direct as ever. 

" Well, Buxton, what is your idea? " he de- 
manded. 

" Why, Ashton's man — old Robert, you know. 
He's in town. I saw him on the street yesterday. 
We might send for him, and — er — it seems to 
me that — er — he'd be the best one to go to 
the coimtess; eh? If you should show up there, 
old man, she'd be frightened out of her seven 
senses before you said a word — she would, 
'pon my soul, for you're as white as a ghost now. 
It's got to be done quick, too, for the thing is 
blazoned all over town already, and the news'll 
be fired at her like a shot out of a gun if we don't 
hurry." 

" You're right, Bux. But well not send for 
him. I'll go fetch him myself." 

" Pshaw, man! That won't do at all." 

"Why not?" 

" Why, you'd have to go to the house. The 
countess would see you, don't you know. She'd 
be sure to be at one of the windows, and all that. 
It always happens that way when one wishes to 
break bad news; eh? I mean when one is obliged 
to break bad news. We'll send one of the lads 
after Robert and have him here; eh? Don't 
you think that is better? " . 
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" Perhaps so; yes." 

" Good, then. You write a note to Robert — " 

" Damn it, old chap, what do I want to write 
a note for? " interrupted Archie. " 1*11 take 
your idea and improve upon it. Here, my lad, 
come here. What is your name? " 

" Mike, m'lud." 

" Do you know where the Earl of Ashton and 
Cowingford resides? '* 

•' Yes, m'lud." 

" Well, go there as quickly as you can, ask for 
the earl's man Robert, and tell him that his 
master has met with an accident — " 

" Say that he has sprained his ankle, or some- 
thing like that, you know," broke in Sir Thomas 
Buxton. 

'' — and say that he has sprained his ankle," 
continued Archie, as if he had not heard the in- 
terruption. " Tell him it is nothing serious, and 
that he is not to alarm the countess on any — " 

" That's just the best way to alarm her," in- 
terposed Buxton hastily. 

" Be quiet, Bux. He is not to alarm the count- 
ess, but he is to tell her that the earl is injured, 
slightly injured, mind you, and — er — what the 
devil more can he say? Crandyl, you speak. 
You've been gaping like an owl for the last ten 
minutes." 
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Geoffrey Crandyl lowered himself an inch or 
two in his chair, blew a coliixnn of smoke toward 
the ceiling and drawled, lazily: 

" Well, if I were Mike, and I were sent to see 
Robert, I shotild say, * Please, sir, Mr. Robert, 
Lord Ashton wishes your attendance at the Sa- 
chem at once, and please, sir, tell my lady that he 
will bring a friend home to dinner with him.' 
Least said soonest mended, you know, Archie. 
It's all rot, you know, making up messages for 
this sort of thing. Just tell the truth." 

" What? " exclaimed Buxton. " Do you mean 
to say that it is best to send word that Jack's 
nearly dead, and may be so before they can get 
here? '' 

" Yes, if that were the truth, but fortunately 
it isn't. Send word to what-d'ye-call-him, Robert, 
that Lord Ashton is here and wants him at once. 
That's enough, and it's the truth, too." 

" You are right, Geoff," said Lord Archie, 
and so the boy was despatched. 

It happened that faithful old Robert, having 
ddivered the cable message to be forwarded, had 
hastened back to the house, fearful that his 
mistress might sorely need him in the crisis that 
was taking place in her life, and he arrived there 
only a few momaits after the dQ>arture of John 
Ashton. 
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Hastening at once to the library, he found the 
countess still unconscious upon the sofa, and his 
guest departed. 

For a moment he believed that she was dead, 
and he stood beside her, not daring to move, 
overwhelmed by the dread of what he might find 
if he searched for cause. 

Her face was like wax, with just a faint sug- 
gestion of colour beneath the skin. She reclined 
quite at ease, as though she wete sleeping, yet 
there was no gentile rise and fall of the lace which 
covered her bosom; there was no expansion and 
contraction of that white throat, no quiver of the 
eyelids, no fluttering of the long black lashes 
that fringed them. She was very still — so still 
that Robert was appalled. 

That last frantic embrace that she had be- 
stowed upon Ashton, and the scene which fol- 
lowed it, had torn away the fastenings at her 
neck, as it had loosed the ripples of dark hair, 
which now clustered pathetically around the 
white, still face, framing it, in that darkened 
room, in what seemed to be a mass of ebony, and 
rendering her appearance more deathlike than 
it really was. 

Robert paused only for an instant, however. 
Then he fell upon his knees beside her and began 
chafing her hands, calling her by name, and en- 
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treating her with all the eloquence he possessed 
to opai her eyes and to speak to him; to tell him 
that she was not dead. And thus he sat, stroking 
her hands and calling upon her, how long, he 
never knew — hours it seemed to him; until at 
last she sighed and breathed, and the old man 
knew that she was coming to herself again. 

But it was some time longer before she was 
conscious of what was passing near her, and 
Robert waited. Even his master was forgotten 
during those moments of agony when he feared 
that his lady would never speak to him again, and 
now that consciousness was returning he could 
wait. 

"John," she murmured; then, slowly, she 
opened her eyes — great, sad, wondering eyes 
which did not comprehend what they looked 
upon. 

She fixed them upon her f aithf td servant and 
held them there, staring idly while she tried to 
remember; and bit by bit.it all came back; 
piece by piece it all returned to her, and the old 
man saw her tears gather and glide downward, 
although she manifested no other sign of weeping. 

At last, after what seemed to be an interminable 
period of waiting, she spoke. 

*' Has he gone, Robert? " she asked, whisper- 
ing the words. 
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•*I fear so, my lady/' was the heartbroken 
reply. 

" When? " 

" I do not know, my lady. He was not here 
when I rettimed." 

Again she was silent a long time; and then: 

** How long ago was that? ** 

" An hour, perhaps. I do not know." 

She closed her eyes again, to think, but after 
several moments opened them again. 

" We will follow him, Robert," she said. 

" Follow him, my lady? How? We do not 
know where he has gone." 

" Yes, Robert, I know. At least I know where 
he will go. He will take ther^first. steamer that 
sails for New York. He almost told me as much 
as that. We must be passengers on the same — 
hark! What was that? " 

Robert, too, had started at the sound, for it 
had not been heard in that house in a long time. 

" It is the front door bell, my lady. Shall I 
attend to it? " 

" Yes — yes. It may be that he has relented 
and returned. Go! Go quickly!" and she sprang 
from the couch and began pacing the floor while 
Robert hastened to reply to the summons. 

The short time that he was away seemed end- 
less, though it was in reality but two or three 
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minutes; but old as R(di>ert was, he came back 
on a run, his face beaming, and his whole being 
convulsed with the joy of the news he brought. 

" He 18 foundl He is found! " cried Robert. 
" Oh, my ladyl I believe that he has come to 
his senses at lastl " and the old man pltmged 
into a chair and sobbed with joy. 

The countess started forward and seized him 
by the shoulder. 

" What do you mean? Tell me! " she de- 
manded. 

'* He has sent for me." 

"Sent ioT — youf' 

" Yes, my lady; from the Sachem. He is 
there. The boy said so. I was to come at once. 
Lord Ashton needed me. At the Sachem, my lady 
— the little club in Albemarle Street. He is 
there — there at the Sachem, with Lord Archie 
and Sir Thomas Buxton. Don't you understand? 
He has gone there — there with his friends, and 
they have done what we could not do; they have 
made him remember who he is. He is safe — 
safe — safe! He has remembered. I must go 
at once — at once; I may go? " 

"Yes, — yes, Robert, go! Hasten! Return 
to me as soon as you can; or, if you are delayed, 
send a messenger to me. I shall — '* but she 
ceased speakii^, for Robert was gone. 
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" Has he really remembered? *' she mused, 
" Or is it merely that he has chanced to encounter 
one or more of his friends, again denied his 
identity, and th^ have sent for Robert to assist 
them?" 

She walked steadily up and down the library 
floor for nearly an hour, her brows contracted, 
her hands clenched behind her, her head bent 
forward, her whole attitude that of one who is 
confronted by a crisis which one false move will 
render fatal, and she was preparing to encotmter 
that crisis proudly, bravely. 

Presently she crossed the room and stood before 
a mirror, gazing long and intently into the clear, 
earnest, steadfast depths of her own honest eyes; 
peering by the aid of the glass into the utmost 
recesses of her own soul; estimating her own 
strength; invoking to her aid, by prayer and by 
concentration of mind, the power of God and 
every dormant force within her. 

" No more sighing; no more weeping; no more 
fainting," she murmured to the reflection. " I 
am fighting for my life and I must not falter. I 
am struggling for him, and I must be strong and 
fearless. There shall be no hesitation now; all 
must be firm and unyielding. Pleading cannot 
win, force will. Argument will not avail, deter- 
mination must prevail. He shall see me, not as I 
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am, but as I was. God is on my side and some- 
thing tells me that all will be well/' 

She left the library, went up the stairs to her 
own apartments, and an hour later, when Robert 
returned, he found the shutters open, the house 
alight, and his mistress prepared for any emer- 
gency that might arise. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE FANCY OF DBLIRIUM 

John Ashton, still unconscious, still shrouded 
in that awful coma from which the utmost efforts 
of the doctors had failed to rouse him, was con- 
veyed to the house of the lost earl and laid upon 
his bed. The Times and Telegraph and other 
papers recounted at length the story of the 
accident, describing with considerable effect how 
he had been run down on the street by the horses 
of his best friend, carried to his favourite club, 
and finally taken to his home. They compli- 
mented the countess upon her remarkable forti- 
tude in bearing up tmder the shock, for at the 
time of going to press it was by no means certain 
that the earl would live. And then — Heaven 
only knows how they obtained the news, and got 
it so exactly alike, too — they related how he had 
returned from the Continent the evening before 
he met with the disaster; had come back intend- 
ing to open his town house for a short time only, 
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and then to retire to Hertford Hall for an in- 
definite period. 

A short quotation from the Titnes will not be 
amiss, as bearing upon the method the world took 
to deceive itself, and to compel this utter stranger 
to assume the title axid estates of one of the 
oldest titled families in the United Kingdom: 

The Earl of Ashton and Cowingford, just home 
again, was on his way to the Sachem Club at the 
time of the accident, for it is the favourite resort of 
his most inUmate friends. He knew thai it had long 
been the habit of Lord Ardhie Quintan to breakfast 
there, and beUened that he would encounter him. 

The year thai his Lordship has spent in travel 
with his bride has been as replete with happiness as 
the most earnest well widters of the earl and his 
countess could desire, and it was his intention to 
complete the long holiday by having at Hertford Hall 
a selected few of his intimates, and in that way to 
atone for the long period of silence that has endured 
since the present countess became his bride. 

Now he is stricken down. Death crouches close 
beside his couch awaiting an opportunity to leap 
upon him unawares, and to tear him away from 
those who love him; but there are those on the 
watch who will be unceasing in their vigilance. 

The countess rarely leaves his bedside, and then^ 
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only when fatigtie overcomes her^ and she is forced 
away by her friends. By some extraordinary para^ 
dox she has infinite faith in his recovery^ even when 
the eminent fkysicians in attendance upon kis 
Lordship shake their wise heads in despair. 

It is unnecessary to dwell further upon the 
period during which John Ashton was unconscious 
of all things. It extended into weeks, and often 
during that time despair entered the house only 
again to be expelled by hope; and at last he 
opened his eyes in the light of understanding — 
opened them, and saw, looking into his own, the 
great, wistful, but steadfast eyes of Lady Mercy. 
But he was too weak to utter any protest then, 
and he closed them again, wondering. 

He was conscious that she bent over him and 
that her lips touched his forehead. He knew 
that her hand rested upon his brow, and some- 
how it gave him a sense of infinite relief, so that 
presently he slept again. 

After that it was always the same. Each time 
he opened his eyes, it was to encounter hers, 
always tender, always wistful, but also imflinch- 
ingly direct, imfalteringly earnest, unqualifiedly 
determined, and he sighed and wondered, know- 
ing that he must wait for an explanation of things 
that he could not tmderstand. 
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** The cablegram — what of it? " he managed 
on one occasion to whisper. 

" You must not think of that now," she re- 
plied. " Wait until you are stronger; then I will 
read it to you." 

"You received — an answer? Tdl me; I 
must know." 

" Yes, I received a reply," 

" Read it to me." 

" Not now, John. When you are stronger I 
will read it to you." 

" Read it to me now. I must know what it 
said." 

She realized that it was best to comply with 
his request, so she sent to her apartments for 
the message and read it aloud. 

" * Banker HoUister alive and well. Does not 
know John Ashton.' That is all, dear." 

" All? " The room seemed to be swimming in 
chaos, so great was his amazement. 

'' Yes, that is all the message contains. You 
must not dwell upon these things now; wait 
until you are better and then we will discuss 
them." 

" Does not know John Ashton? Does not know 
John Ashton? " murmured the sick man as if 
he could not believe the evidence of his senses. 
"What does it mean? Alive 1 Thank God for 
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that! I thought I killed him. He lives. Thank 
God! But does not know John Ashton? What 
does it mean? " 

" Listen to me, dear," said Lady Mercy, 
quietly, but firmly. " I shall not permit you to 
talk any more of this matter, but to set yotu* mind 
at rest, I will tell you a little more if you will 
promise to dismiss the matter from your mind 
until you are well. Will you do that? " 

" I will try." 

" My friend has written to me since she sent 
the message — " 

" Written to you? How long ago was that? 
How long have I been here? " 

" Nearly three weeks. Not another word, 
now, or I will leave you. Will you obey 
me?" 

" Yes." 

'' Nellie said she could not imagine why I 
wished such strange information, but neverthe- 
less she went at once to procure it. She found 
Mr. Hollister. He received her at once. She 
describes him as a fine looking man past middle 
life, with smooth shaven face, bushy hair and 
brows, and piercing black eyes. Wait, I wiU get 
the letter and read to you from it, and then you 
must go to sleep again. Will you be patient 
while I go to my room? " 
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"No;teilme. Itwillbeaswell/'hemunnurecL 
She took one of his hands between her own and 
stroked it gently while she continued: 

" Mr. Hollister received her very kindly, and 
she told him she had called to inquire if he knew 
or ever had known a man named John Ashton, 
whereupon he shook his head and replied calmly 
that he knew no such person, following up the 
answer by inquiring why she asked him such a 
question. Nellie told him that a friend of hers 
in London had requested the information, and 
she read the message to him, omitting my name, 
of course." 

"Ah! Well? What did he say then? '• 

*' He replied: * Inform your friend that I do 
not know and that I never have known a person 
whose name was John Ashton.' That is all, dear, 
and I must insist that you do not permit the 
matter to disturb you any more. When you are 
strong enough, you shall have the message and 
the letter to read, but you must not refer to the 
subject again. And now I am^oing to leave you, 
for you must rest. I fear that I have done wrong 
in permitting you to refer to it at alL" 

She bent over him, and for one instant her lips 
touched his; then, silently, she left the room. 

But though John Ashton closed his eyes, he 
did not sleep. His mind kept busily at work in 
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the effort to unravel the tangled skein in which 
he had become invdved. 

" It is fate," he thought, " a conspiracy of 
fate. But Henry HoUister spoke the truth; 
he does not know and never has known a person 
whose name was John Ashton, for the name was 
never mine by any right. But he is not dead. 
He lives and I have one less burden to bear. I 
can see it all now. The blow only stunned; 
it did not kill. He recovered, he found my con- 
fession upon the table and destroyed it. Only 
Henry Hdlister and I know about that scene in 
the bank. My sudden departtire has been ac- 
counted for in some other way, and I have been 
repudiated. He does not know and never has 
known a person whose name was John Ashton. 
I never was John Ashton. Who am I? Who 
am I f •' 

His fever was returning. He thought he 
laughed aloud, but he made no sound that the 
nurse sitting at the far end of the room oould 
hear. 

" Who am I — Who am If Perhaps I am that 
John Hertford. Perhaps I am the Earl of Ashton 
and Cowingford. Everybody has conspired to 
make me so; it must he so. Yes — yes, it must 
be so. They are right and I am wrong." 

He thought — he believed that the words 
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were shouted aloud with his utmost strength. 
He imagined he was standing again in the library 
and that Robert and Lady Mercy and a throng 
of people were assembled there. He could see 
them. They were all pointing their fillers at 
him and shouting, yelling, screaming at him that 
he was John Ashton. He knew who he was. 
He was John Hertford, the lost Earl of Ashton, 
but he could not make them believe it. 

They derided him, scoffed at him, scorned him, 
and in that fever of imagination which had 
taken possession of him he leaped upon them; 
he thrust them from him ; some of them he struck 
with his fists; others he spat upon; oh, how he 
struggled, but he could not make them believe. 
He could not drive them from the room. They 
leered at him from every shadow, screeching, 
** John Ashton! John Ashton! " until the whole 
world rax^ with the dentmciation, and in that 
room there was only one who believed him, and 
that was Sir Roderick. True he had been dead for 
centuries, but his eyes still lived, and they be- 
lieved him. Yes, those wonderful eyes believed. 

" John Ashton! John Ashton! John Ashton! " 
yelled the jeering crowd, which had now aug- 
mented to a multitude; and again he attacked 
them, fiercely, murderously. 

I am not John Ashton!" he shouted — 
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and he did shout it aloud this time, leaping 
from his bed and striking fiercely at his imaginary 
foes, mad with the fever that was consuming his 
brain. 

The nurse sprang towards him. The countess, 
Robert, and one of the doctors ran into the room 
and attempted to seize him. He brushed them 
aside as though they were feathers, seeing only 
the scoffers, the deriders, the horde of friends 
who would not believe. 

" I am not John Ashton! There is no such 
person as John Ashton — there never was such 
a man! He does not livel He never lived! 
Away, I say! Mock me — mock me, if you will, 
I am not John Ashton. What! You do not be- 
lieve? Ask old Sir Roderick; he knows. Ask 
the cotmtess; she knows. Everybody knows but 
you — everybody! I am not John Ashton! I 
never was John Ashton! Th«"e never was a 
John Ashton, so how could I be he? " 

He broke into a wild laugh and again brushed 
his enemies aside, but the unnattiral strength 
was wearing out. 

" Who am I? " he continued, changing his 
tone, and fixing his eyes intently upon the count- 
ess who was nearest to him. 

All the violence was gone now; only the fever 
remained. All that unnatural strength was 
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succeeded by weakness so great that he tottered 
where he stood and swayed as if he would fall, 
and the countess put her arms around him while 
she led him gently but finnly toward the 
bed. 

"Who am I?" he repeated feebly. "You 
told me who I was. Tell me again. You know; 
Robert knows; everybody except myself knows 
who I am. Tell me who I am. I cannot remember. 
There is something wrong here that will not let 
me remember; '" and he put one hand to his 
head in evident pain. 

Gently she forced him back upon the bed and 
drew the covers over him; but when she would 
have stepped aside, he seized her hand and fadd 
it tightly in his own. 

" Tell me," he said, " tell me who I am! I 
cannot remember." 

" You are the Earl of Ashton, dear," she 
murmured, " but more than all else, you are my 
husband." 

" Yes — yes, that is it; that is it; I am the 
Earl of Ashton. I will remember now. I will 
not forget again. Strange — strange — strange, 
that I should have forgotten. And you are 
Hope, are you not? You are Hope? " 

" Yes, I am your hope. Will you be quiet, 
now, John? " 
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" Yes — yes, I will be quiet if you are Hope 
— my Hope. You said that, did you not? My 
Hope? Let me hold your hand and I will be 
very quiet. I am so tired; so tired. I have had 
a long tramp — such a long tramp. Yes — yes, 
I will rest now; but I am not John Ashton; you 
know that I am not John Ashton, do you not? 
Tell me! '' 

" Yes, I know that you are not John Ashton, 
dear." 

She motioned to the others to leave the room, 
and when they were gone, she fell upon her knees 
beside the bed, and still holding his hand clasped 
between her own, she bowed her head upon his 
breast and prayed; and while she was praying, 
sleep crept silently into his brain and took posses- 
sion; and the burden of her prayer was a thanks- 
giving to God that even in his fevered dementia 
he had remembered who he really was; and she 
prayed that when his tmderstanding returned, 
he might still remember; that he might be per- 
mitted to awake from his slumber, master of the 
faculties that she believed he had lost. 

So at last she rose from her position and stood 
beside him, looking down upon him with all the 
love of a woman's soul in her calm, unfaltering, 
steadfast gaze. 

Presently she turned away and, calling the 
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nurse to his bedside, went silently to her own 
room, where behind closed doors she sank upon 
her knees again and prayed on, earnestly, fer- 
vently, beseechingly. 



CHAPTER XIV 

WHAT HAPPENED DURING CONVALESCENCE 

The relapse into which John Ashton had been 
thrown by his interview with Lady Mercy proved 
to be serious, so that for many days after the 
occurrence, his life was despaired of. But the 
crisis passed and hope returned to the weary and 
anxious hearts that were watching over him. 

Days lengthened into weeks and weeks into 
nearly two months, however, before he was strong 
enough, propped by pillows, to sit up in bed, and 
respond to questions addressed to him; and as 
such questions had only to do with his physical 
condition, they were infrequent and tuiimportant 
so far as his convalescence was concerned. 

Never, during that anxious time, was the sub- 
ject that was uppermost in his thoughts referred 
to in any way by anybody. 

The countess, who throughout his waking hours, 
was almost constantly by his side, avoided the 
subject as she would have avoided a deadly 
poison, and if by chance she detected an expres- 
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sion in his eyes which portended a rettim to it 
by himself, she escaped from the room withottt 
delay. 

But, if she could have known, he was as deter- 
mined to let the matter rest as she was. He 
thought of it often — indeed it was rarely absent 
from his mind, but he had decided not to rdEer to 
it again tmtil he was once more possessed of 
sufficient strength to face the world alone. 

What he would do when that time came, he 
had not decided. There was time enough for 
that, and meanwhile he could think and plan; 
and that was what he did, unceasingly, but never 
with that calm judgment and care which was an 
essential part of the character of the tdsltl 

His Acuities, like his muscles, were weak and 
emaciated, incapable of deliberation and con- 
secutive reasoning, and the ntirses and doctors, 
and such others as entered his presence, ''mi- 
lorded " and " lordshipped " him without in- 
terruption or protest on his part. 

During the first days of returned consciousness, 
whenever the cotmtess was within the range of 
his vision, his eyes never left her face. He watched 
her all the time with an intermixttire of wonder 
and awe and reverence; and she met his gaze 
always with a smile of reassurance, and went 
about her duties with an unvarying calm and 
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assurance of possession which created an im- 
passable barrier between her and argiunent or 
opposition. 

He made no comment when she addressed him 
in endearing terms; he had not the strength, 
nor the energy, and he knew that opposition 
could do no good; and so, while he gradually 
became better and stranger, he permitted things 
to drift along as they were, without in the least 
realizing that he was day by day getting deeper 
and deeper within the maze of a tangle from 
which extrication would some day be next to 
impossible. 

Lord Archie Quinlan called every day and some- 
times oftener during the twenty-four hours; 
but he was not permitted to see the patient, 
although Ashton was told of his visits, his solici- 
tude and his anxiety. 

Other members of the Sachem, and of other 
dubs, where the earl had held membership, were 
also indefatigable in their inquiries, and in many 
of the clubs bulletins were posted every evening, 
statit^ with great minuteness the condition of 
the injured man. 

Cards were left at, or Sint to, the house by the 
hundreds; letters expressive of sympathy sur- 
feited the post bag; messages came from abroad, 
and the whole world seemed to know that the 
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Earl of Ashton was at his London home battling 
with death. 

But Ashton knew little of these things, and 
heard of them only when card, letter or message 
came from some one who had been an especial 
favourite with the earl — then, indeed, the count- 
ess mentioned the fact casually, in the hope that 
there would be some expression of appreciation 
on his part, but always without success. 

One day she said to him, quite suddenly: 

"John, dear, I have received such a lovely 
letter from Agnes Dunmore. She is in Egypt 
with her mother. Would you like me to read it 
to you? " 

" No," he replied; " I do not care to hear it." 

" You used to be so fond of her, John." 

" Did I? " he smiled in reply, and made no 
further remark; and after that, the countess 
rarely reminded him of absent friends. 

One day he asked for Robert, and when the 
old man, rejoiced by the summons, came to him, 
he said: 

" Robert, do you remember telling me about 
Mr. Richard Hertford? " 

" Certainly, your lordship," was the reply. " We 
talked about him the evening you came home. 
I remember it very well." 

" Do you know his present address? " 
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" No, my loni." 

" Is there any way in which you can find it 
out? " 

" I fear not. His bankers might know it, but 
sometimes they are months at a time without 
news of him, my lord." 

" I wish you would make the effort. If his 
address can be ascertained, I wish you to write 
to him at once and request him to return without 
delay. WiU you attend to it? " 

" Immediately, my lord." 

" Very good. Let me know when it is done. 
That is all at present." 

Robert repeated the conversation to his mis- 
tress. 

She thought deeply before she replied; but at 
last she said: 

"It is a good plan. I heartily wish Richard 
were here, but he dislikes being called home, and 
I greatly doubt if he wiU come, even if he receives 
the word." 

** Refuse to come when his lordship is so ill? " 
exclaimed Robert, aghast 

Lady Mercy smiled. 

"You forget, Robert, that Mr. Hertford is 
probably so far away that it will take months 
for a letter to get to him, and more months for 
him to get here. He would argue that the letter 
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had been so long on the way, and it wotild con- 
sume so mtach more time for him to reply to it 
in person, that his cousin would be either re- 
covered, or — dead before he could get here — 
and he would not start. He would be rejoiced 
by the first condition and pained by the other, 
for we both know how fond he always was of the 
earl. He cares nothing for the title and he does 
not want the estates. No, he would not come, 
unless he had completed his tour, and in that 
case he will soon be at home, anyway. You may 
procure his address, if it is possible to do so, and 
I will write to him, leaving the matter so that 
he can act upon his own judgment when he re- 
ceives the letter." 

The address was, however, not procurable, 
and so Robert told Ashton when he was again 
called to the bedside; and the stricken man only 
sighed and closed his eyes. 

Nearly three months had elapsed after the 
accident, before John Ashton was able to don 
his outer garments and sit by the window where 
he could look out upon the street, but after that 
he spent every day there, with Lady Mercy at 
his side. They conversed upon almost every 
subject which the ingenuity of either could sug- 
gest, save that one which was uppermost in the 
minds of each, affecting her with a terror un- 
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namable, lest he should still have preserved the 
hallucinations of the past, and him with reluctance 
against the time when it should be necessary to 
call up in her earnest eyes that expression of 
pain and horror he had once seen there. 

He meant that the time shotdd come when he 
would speak again, and to some purpose — but 
not yet — not yet. When he should be stronger ; 
when he was well agmn — but not till then. 

There was only one way in which he offended 
her now, and she noticed it with dismay, al- 
though she made no comment. He never used 
any name in addressing her. True, he did not 
call her madam, as he had done when they talked 
t<^ether the first time, for he noticed that when 
he did so during the first days of his convales- 
cence, it pained her; so now, he used no form of 
address whatever; nor was it necessary, for when 
she was in the room she was constantly at his 
side, and whenever he raised his eyes her own 
warm, sympathetic glance met them. 

Thus they drifted on, becoming more and more 
intimately acquainted, she, on her part, detect- 
ing many traits of character and disposition that 
were diflFerent from those possessed by the man 
she had ntiarried, but attributing them all to 
what she regarded as the natural cause; and he, 
on his part, learning more and more each day of 
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the beauty of her matchless character, of the 
infinite goodness of her soul and of the indomi- 
table steadfastness of purpose which actuated her 
every impulse. 

All the love she had bestowed upon her lost 
husband, she gave ten times over to the man upon 
whom she lavished such tender and unceasing 
care. It vibrated in every tone that she uttered; 
it glowed in every glance of her expressive eyes; 
it thrilled in every touch of her taper fingers; it 
dwelt in her presence and filled the room when 
she entered it — remained there when she was 
gone. 

A human being may not plunge headforemost 
into the sea without becoming wet, nor can he 
become ingulfed in an ocean of love without 
feeling and realizing and at last succumbing to 
the irresistible element that surrounds him. Go- 
liath, sleeping, may be chained down by pigmies. 
John Ashton, dormant, passive, submissive, could 
not escape the influence which closed tighter and 
more tightly around him with every hour of 
every day. 

Whenever the countess entered the room, he 
was instantly aware of it, although he heard no 
sovmd. If she came behind him and reached out 
her hand to touch his brow, he knew the beginning 
of the act as well as the result of it, for he could 
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feel the increasing warmth that came with its 
nearer approach. 

If, from a distant part of the room, she per- 
mitted her eyes to dwell upon him, he was in- 
stantly conscious of her gaze, and it soothed and 
quieted him; and when, hours at a time, she sat 
beside him with his hand clasped in hers, he 
experienced something akin to the rapture of a 
babe resting on its mother's breast — that ab- 
sence of aU emotion, which is the purest and 
holiest peace induced by the fulness of love. 

If, by chance, she was absent from his side 
longer than was her habit, he became fretful, 
uneasy, anxious, impatient, and he would con- 
vince himself that the bright light through the 
window was oppressive, and order his chair 
turned so that he could watch the door through 
which she must appear when she came to him; 
and when she came, he would turn again toward 
the light, forgetting that it had annoyed him. 

Thus, steadily he became stronger. The chair 
at the window, with every journey that he made be- 
tween it and the bed, became less distant and easier 
of accomplishment, andherealizedthat the time was 
approaching when he must fulfil his destiny and go. 

But the anticipation of it, instead of giving 
him joy, inspired him with dread — indefinable, 
unreasonable, relentless dread. 



CHAPTER XV 

WHICH OF TWO EVILS? 

While John Ashton was daily becoming 
stronger, his friends were more and more impatient 
to see him, and among the most persistent of 
these were Lord Archie Quinlan and Sir Thomas 
Btixton. 

Geoffrey Crandyl contented himself with send- 
ing a short note in which he said that he kept 
dose watch of the bulletins, but that he would 
not attempt to intrude himself upon his old 
friend until he was assured that his presence was 
desired. In the mantime, etc^ etc. 

Ashton, on the other hand, steadily reasted 
these advances and paid no heed to a message 
that Quinlan sent him,, protesting that„ unless he 
was soon received, he would be fcarced to the 
conclusion that his friend censured him for the 
accident, for which he was really in xio way re- 
sponsible. 

One day, however, while he was smoking his 
cigar by the window, having arrived at that, stage 
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in his recovery when he could fnove about the 
room, in which, however, he was still coniined, 
Robert oame to him with the information that 
Lord Archie was in the library and would not 
ta&e No ior an answer — in short, that he in- 
saisbddL upon sedng his friend, or upon being told 
that the acquaintance was no longer desic^. 

" Be it so, then," he replied. •* I do not wish 
to see him. I do not blame him for the accident; 
you may tell him that 'as^ i^rongly as you can put 
it ; but I do not care to see him or anybody." 

Robert was in the act «rf tviming sadly away t» 
deliver the message, when they were both startled 
by tlie sudden appearance of Quinlan himself, 
who had followed Robert up the stairs and was 
standing in the open doorway. 

" I'm here, Jack, anyway, whether you like 
it or not," he said, advaacing into the room. 
" You are obliged to see me for a moment 
What in the world is the reason you are so offish? 
Surely you do not blame me for that tmf orttmat« 
accident?" 

" I certainly do not," replied Ashton, coldly. 
" I alone am responsible for it." 

" Then why have you so persistently refused 
to see me? " 

** I am not well, and I prefer to see nobody. 
That is the only reason." 
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** Thcace is worse, far wcMTse to come. I must get 
well quickly aiul go away. I wish that I were 
strong enough to tra^nd now; I would go to- 
night — but that is not to be thought of." 

He leaned back and closed his eyes ia the efiFort 
to plan out the form of leave taking he would 
adopt whea the time came for his last inti^rsoew 
with the countess. Methods innumerable sag- 
f ested themselves to him^ bi^ oo^ by one were 
thrust aside as impracticable^ ind9teetual» ioconr 
sistent, or impossible. 

Lately — since he had been, able to do so — he 
had read the pfi^pa:^ exhaustivdy, and he knew 
that the whd.e world in which thet Earl dt Ashton 
and Cowingfcrd had lived and looved was 
^nailiar with the accident^ its cause and ks 
results. Pear the first time^. a twlizatioa of the 
full effect that his suddeu and unexplained de- 
Xjarture would have wp^m the countess forced 
itself upon htm — and he shuddered wheal he 
thought of it. At that momeat, too, she entered 
the room for some article that she had. left there, 
spoke cheerily to him and passed out again. 
Ashton sigjbed and th^i groaned, aloud, for she 
had brought with her something that he had not 
faced before — a realization of the full dfect that 
his sudden and unexplained departure would 
have upon himself. 
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He had n4Dt forgotten Hope Hoilister. He 
thought of her daily — ahnost hotirly — but he 
dwelt opon her memory as the recoiUectian of 
one who was dead, while this new love had some- 
thiing within it that had never formed a com- 
ponent part of his love for Hope. 

She had been the passion of his life ; Mercy was 
its completeness. Hope had preempted the 
ardour of his jrouth uoA growic^ manhood; 
Mercy was the acme of bU things desirable to 
attain. Hope was a memory; Mercy was a living, 
breathing, present fact. Hope had taught him 
the rudiments of love; Mercy completed the 
education. He saw in the present the ftdtilment 
of every dream of the past. Through Hope, he 
had created an ideal ; in Mercy that ideal existed, 

'Hie plain, sad truth came home to him with 
all its force, now that he thought of tearing him- 
self away from the presence of that gentle nurse, 
tliat xjonstant companion of his bedridden hours, 
that loving woman, and he realized that aM the 
agony he had suffered by reason of his separation 
from Hope Hoilister was only a drop in the bucket 
compared to the awf tl moment that would bring 
him face to face with eternal separation from 
Mercy Hertford, Countess of Ashton. 

Still, fuH jtrstice must be accorded to John 
Ashton, for it was not of hitawself iSsavt be tliought; 
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it was of her, and the effect that his going wotild 
have upon her. 

"This world of hers believes that I am her 
htisband/' he thought. " It knows, or thinks 
that it knows — and it is the same thing — that 
the earl is here. It believes that we, the countess 
and I, have been abroad during the past year — 
that we returned to London together. It knows 
nothing of the disappearance of the earl, or of 
the terrible trials through which the coimtess 
has passed. It expects me to appear — or, as 
that same world would term it, to reappear, and 
to assume all the prerogatives of Lord Ashton." 

He hesitated, and shuddered; and then his 
mind plunged again into that chaos of circtim- 
stance which surrounded him on every side. 

" Suppose that I permit things to drift on as 
they are until I am strong enough to travel, and 
then, at the first opportunity, steal away like a 
thief in the night, for ever, leaving only a letter 
for her to explain why I go ; telling perhaps of my 
love for her; going over, for the second time, 
that history of the past which I would rather 
forget; reaffirming my true identity with all 
the force at my command; repudiating, utterly, 
all knowledge of the earl, of his past, his present, 
or his future; reasserting that I never in my life 
saw Robert tmtil the moment when he met me 
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on the comer of St. James Street and Piccadilly, 
and mistook me for his master — that I never in 
my life saw her until I looked into her eyes through 
the holes that Robert had cut in the portrait 
of Sir Roderick. If I recite my duty to her, to 
the world in which she lives, to the friends of the 
lost earl, to the Hertford family, to Richard 
Hemdon Hertford, the cousin who should suc- 
ceed to the title — to Grod! What will it all 
avail? She will not believe. No, no; it would 
be better — far better, if I should go and say 
nothing. Better still, if I should go without 
denying the identity with which she and others 
have invested me, leaving behind me the im- 
pression that it is some other and unnamable 
reason that drives me hence. Better still, for 
her sake that I should drive a murderous knife 
into her tender heart, and so still it for ever, and 
end its stiff erings for all time, and to eternity. 

** Then, if I go, what is the legacy that I leave 
behind me? I condemn her, for ever, to the very 
torture that for an entire year she has so heroically 
combated. I condemn her to a lifetime of regret, 
remorse, suffering, shame; for she will feel the 
remorse and imagine the shame even though 
there shall exist no cause for either. I drag the 
name that she has struggled to preserve inviolate 
through this trying time — I drag that name into 
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the realm of rd>oke, I caver it with shame and 
ignominy, I destroy for ever the character <)£ 
the Earl of Ashton, I estrange his ^ends, I hold 
lum xtpiixc 331 time to censure and to contempt. 

"^e will never bdieve that I am not lier 
husband. The world will never believe that I 
am not the Bad x£ Adxton and Cowiogford. I 
cannot proFve that I am not he. I have nothing 
except the baptismal right to the name that I 
liave always borne, and Henry HoUister will 
deny me even that light. 

" Tbeie are those in New York who would 
know me, but liave I the light or is it my duty to 
call upon them to the chagrin and public shame 
of the woman who daims to be my wife? 

" I cannot prove my identity. I cannot con- 
vince Mercy of the truth. I cannot convince 
this world of hers of its error. I caimot bring 
sorrow, perhaps deatii or insanity, upon the 
woman I love and who toves me with aH her 
heart and soul and strength. 

" Oh, God, in mercy make plain to me the path 
that I mu^ tread ! In pity, show me the way that 
I must go! In charity for all, invest me with the 
knowledge to dioose between two great evils; 
that whic2i is the less**' 

Tears of angui^ oozed between his fingers as 
lie bowed his head upon hts hands. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE gUATJTT OF A, aiN 

JcmK AsarroN^ dM nsL saase. his. head again for 
a long time, and when ha did^ the same, doubt 
noA perplesdtjr were in Ins eyes and upon his 
face* 

** Let me look npon the other side of the pic- 
tvBce, in sSt its hideousnes^'' he satscmused; and 
then ^psed again into thought. 

'* Suppose that I were tQ remain? Suppose 
that I were to accept^ passively^ the decree that 
has been passed upon me? Suppose that I no 
long^* deny that I am. the Earl d Ashtcm and 
Cowtngford? Suppose i usurp his prero^tiv^, 
his title, his estates, hiis personal effects — his 

He rose from his dmir and crossed the room; 
turned and retraced hia steps to the chair again. 
His hands were clenched; his face was white and 
drawn; his lips moved, although he Uitteared no 
sound; his brows were wrinkled, and his eyes 
looked wild and haggard. 

207 
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"What then?" he mused. 

" That John Hertford the earl is dead, I verily 
believe — but the Earl of Ashton and Cowing- 
ford lives. He cannot die until the family becomes 
extinct. He lives in the being of that cousin 
Richard who is wandering, God knows where, in 
search of game and adventure. I would to Grod 
that he were here. Something tells me that he 
would listen to and believe me — that he alone 
could convince Mercy of her error. 

" If I remain, the day of his return will come 
— what then? Will he also deceive himself as the 
others have done? Will he insist, even against 
my protestations, that I am the earl? Will 
he, too, force me into the retention of estates 
that are really his, and address me by a title that 
should belong to him? Or will his penetration 
be keener, clearer and truer, and when I go to 
him, as I surely will, if that time ever comes, and 
tell him the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth — what then? What then? " 

Again he got upon his feet and strode across 
the floor, pausing at intervals while he walked, 
passing his hands in despair across his forehead, 
and sighing deeply. 

" What is the quality of the sin that I commit 
if I remain? What is the quality of the sin that 
I commit if I go away? " he asked himself. 
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"There is no question here between right and 
wrong; it is a question between sin and sin. 
Shall I sin against Richard Hertford, or shall I 
sin against Mercy? Shall I steal from him a 
title for which he does not care, and estates , 
which he neither values nor needs, or shall I 
steal from her, her happiness, her reason, perhaps 
her life? 

" Shall Iv in order that he may inherit that which 
he has never expected to attain, condemn her 
to misery? Shall I, in order that he may assume 
the title of earl, trample upon her pride and put 
an indelible stain upon the name of Hertford? 

"If I remain, there is only one course for me 
to pursue, proud assumption of all that is ex- 
pected of me, wilful murder of my own memory, 
secret marriage — remarriage, she will call it — 
with the countess. If I go, there is only one 
journey that I can take — suicide. 

" Yes, that is it. It is the only way. That is 
the solution. I will kill myself," he cried aloud. 
" It shall be suicide. It is the only outlet that is 
left. She will forgive and forget. Her world will 
forget and therefore forgive. 

" The Times will say that Lord Ashton, suffer- 
ing from dementia induced by the unfortunate 
accident in Piccadilly, in a moment of madness / 
took his own life. She wiU mourn for me but 
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will not asnsart. She ^mll ^giieve for ine» but ^e 
will love agaia, mnErry^ acod iovgeL Yes, ytsl 
That is the sdbatioxL Sofcidc. I wi3i ld]i mysell 
Ahl" 

He iiad tttrned andiotaad that Lady Mercy was 
sftandmg not ihree pnces «way, aiod be kstew that 
she had heard the words he iad uttered aloud. 

Her face was deathly white, and her eyes we»e 
wide with borpor; bat when she spoke, liier words 
came cafanly jand distinctly. 

" John," she said, " what is it I heard? What 
-were you saying? I did not hear aright, did I? '* 

He went nearer .and took one of her hands ia 
his. 

** Srt down, Mercy," he said tenderly. 

It was the first time he had ever addressed her 
tiius, and it brought :a finsh of pdieasore to her 
dieeks — a finsh that fled almost as soon as it 
appeared. 

" The time has come when we must go over 
again that old subject that is your despair, but 
we will go over it calmly now. It shall be dis- 
cussed without excitement, and as there is a 
God above us, whose blessing you deserve, you 
diall pass judgment upon me, and by your de- 
cision I win abide. Will you be calm and listea 
to me ivith care, and if you can, with confidence 
in my sincerity, -even though you still regani 
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me as the victim of an hall urination. Will 3^u 
do that? " 

'* Yes, John." 

*' Will the repetition of all that I have said to 
you on this subject influence you? If I again, 
with all the power at my cc^nmand, deny that I 
am your husband,, that I am the Earl of Ashtcm 
and Cowingford — will you believe? " 

" No, John, I win not beUeve. It is not a 
matter of belief with me, it is knowledge. I 
inow who you are." She ^oke calmly. 

" Do you believe that I am in my right mind? " 

" Yes." 

" Then how do, you make what you regard 
as a fact concerning my identity consistent with 
my denial, unless I am insane? " 

" I believe that you are as sane as I am. Your 
denial of the fact is the result of f orgetfulness 
indjuced by scane illness or accident. The things 
that you believe tiiat you remember are fruits 
of the imagination, resultant from the same con- 
dition or conditions. That is how they are cocb- 
sistent. And is there not proof positive in the 
cablegram I received from Ndlie^ supported by 
the letter she. wrote later? The man whom you 
supposed you had killed is alive and well. He 
does not know and wsvear did know a person by 
the name you claimed as your own." 
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'' Is there nothing, Mercy, that I can say, that 
will convince you of the error into which you have 
faUen? " 

** There is no error, and therefore there can 

be nothing suflBciently powerful to convince me 

that one exists. Robert recognized you. I 

' recognized you. Your club friends recognized 

you. The world has recognized you." 

** When Richard Hertford returns, if I desire 
to do so, will you go with me into his presence 
and hear me while I assure him that he is the 
rightful heir to the title and estates of Ashton 
and Cowingford? " 

" No. I cannot prevent you from conmiit- 
ting an act so foolish, if you are determined 
to do so, but I can and will refuse to be a 
party to it. John, dear John, why will you be 
so — " 

" Hush, Mercy! Be calm. Remember that I 
have told you that I will abide by your decision. 
You have decided. I will not falter. But there 
are conditions upon which I must insist. Who 
pronounced the words that made you the wife 
of Lord John Hertford? " 

" Sir Malcolm Douglass, the dean of the Church 
of the Aimunciation." 

*' Do you know him personally? I inquire as 
€t stranger, Mercy, not to give you pain." 
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" I believe you, John. Yes; he is a dear friend 
to us both." 

" Will you send for him to come here, and will 
you permit me an hour alone with him, so that I 
can tell him the truth as I see it ? And after that, 
if his religious scruples will permit him to act, 
will you let him marry us — as you would say, 
again, but as I say, will you let him utter the 
words that will make you my wife? " 

** John! John! " she cried. " What is it you 
would force me to do? Go again to the altar 
with a man who is already my husband? " 

** No, no, Mercy. Stand here in this room, if 
you will, with only those present whom you shall 
yourself select; Robert, perhaps, and one or 
two others. The dean will arrange for the license 
if he will consent to perform the ceremony — 
and he will keep the secret. It is the only way, 
Mercy. It must be that, or — nothing." 

" Suicide? " she whispered. 

" No, that is unnecessary now, since you over- 
heard me; but it is that, or I must go away 
for ever." 

•' You will not leave me again, John! Promise 
me that you will not." 

" If the dean bids me remain, I wiU obey him, 
and naay God bless you and have mercy upon 
me. 
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" So be it, Jolm. I will seed for the dean. Are 
you strong enough to see him now? Shall I 
send for him at once? " 

"" Yes; at once, Mercy, at once." 



CHAPTER XVn 

THE HAND OP GOD 

It was five o'clock in the afternoon when the 
dean, in response to the message sent to him by 
the countess, made his appearance at the house» 
and after half an hour passed in the library with 
the coimtess took his way to the room where 
John Ashton was awaiting him. 

He was the personification of the ideal church- 
man, in face, in figure, in voice, and in demeanour. 
An enormously large man he was, but so well 
proportioned that his size did not impress yoti 
until you stood beside him; and there was benevo- 
lence and goodness in every line of his face. 

There were dimples of humoxir near the corners 
of his mouth which did much to belie the rigid 
finmiess of his lips, and he seemed to exude from 
his person, calmness, gentleness, firmness, and 
strength. 

He entered the room alone, Ashton having 
insisted that there should be no accompanying 
introduction or announcement; and he came 
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forward with extended hand and hearty, resonant 
voice. 

" Jack, my boy," he said cordially, " I should 
have been in to see you long ago, but I have 
just returned from the Ck>ntinent. How are you? 
Almost well, eh? " 

" Recovering rapidly, sir," replied Ashton. 
•' Will you be seated? " 

"Thank you; yes. It does me good to see 
you- The account that I read of your accident 
did not give much hope of your recovery, and 
now I find you almost as good as new. I am 
delighted." 

" Did you see the countess? " a^ed Ashton, 
coming abruptly to the object of the call. 

" Oh, yes " — cheerily — " we chatted together 
a few moments before I came up h^:^. She 
is not looking well, Jack. You must make 
haste and get about again, or you will have to 
change places with her, you the nurse and she 
the invalid." 

" Did she tell you that I especially desired 
your presence here? " 

" Why, certainly. She said that in the note 
she sent me." 

" Did she tdl you why? " 

" Partly — partly, Jack. I don't like con- 
fidences second hand, though. You had better 
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tell me yourself. I believe she intimated there 
is something wrong with your memory, and that 
you wish to discuss the matter with me.'' 

The shrewd old churchman did not deem it 
necessary to tell Ashton that the countess had 
delivered the note to him in person, and that she 
had remained closeted with him in his study 
nearly an hour, during which she had related the 
whole, sad story of the past year; and that he 
had listened, at first in utter astonishment, then 
in dismay, and at last with entire conviction 
that her view of the case was the correct one. 

He had known and loved them both from 
their infancy, and his sympathy was with her 
from the start. Still, he had gone to his interview 
with the earl with many misgivings at his heart, 
every one of which was scattered and forgotten 
the moment he entered the presence of John 
Ashton. 

** Do you, sir, believe that I am John Hert- 
ford? " was the next question, and it was uttered 
in a tone that almost amounted to aggressiveness, 
for Ashton realized that he was playing his last 
card in the game of destiny that had been so 
strangely forced upon him. 

The old dean did not at once reply. The 
astonishment depicted upon his face was not 
assumed; it was real, for the suddenness of the 
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question took him ofE his guard; but only for 
an instant. 

Still, the time was sufficiently long to convince 
John Ashton that the countess had not antici- 
pated him by pleading her own cause first. In 
this, as we know, he deceived himself, for decep- 
tion in any form could comprise no part of the 
character of the venerable dean. 

"Certainly — certainly, Jack," he replied 
quickly. " What else am I to believe? " 

'' Anything else, except that, sir.'' 

" You wiU have to explain, my boy. I do not 
understand you/' said the dean, calmly. 

" I am not the man for whom you mistake 
me; that is all." 

The words were uttered quietly, but firmly. 
There was no faltering in the tones that John 
Ashton employed. There was no excitement; 
but there was determination and emphasis un- 
mistakable, and the dean did not immediately 
respond. 

" The whole world seems to insist upon investing 
me with the title and estates of a man of whom 
I never heard until old Robert met me on the 
street," Ashton continued in the same quiet 
tone, keeping his eyes unflinchingly upon the face 
of the churchman. " I foolishly consented to 
come here with him — here to this house, not 
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knowing at the time that the countess was a 
self-incarcerated prisoner here; and from that 
moment a chain of circumstances, so marvdlous 
and inexplicable that when I consider them I 
am utterly overwhelmed, has militated against 
my denial, and has seemed to force me, against 
my will, into the possession of the name, the 
estates, the title, and even the wife of another 
man. And now, I perceive that even you are 
a victim of the same self-deception. It is for the 
purpose of telling you this strange story that I 
have insisted upon your presence here. It is 
to advise with you concerning the dilemma that 
engulfs me, to discuss this matter fully as a man, 
as a friend to the earl and to the countess, and as 
a minister of God. You married them that 
morning more than a year ago; you have known 
each of them from their childhood; you have the 
power of God behind you in the work that you 
do, in the advice that you give, and in every act 
of your life. I beseech you now to ask that God 
whom we both worship, but who is nearer to 
you than to me, to imbue you with additional 
clearness of perception, so that He may direct 
you to lead me in the right way, for as you lead, 
I shaU foUow. I — '• 

The old dean raised one hand to enjoin silence. 

Then, calmly, he rose from his chair, raised 
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his graad dd head until his eyes seemed to gaze 
through and beyond the ceiling of the room into 
the realms beyond, and after standing thus for 
a moment, silent, preoccupied, he said distinctly, 
clearly and in a deep voice which penetrated to 
the uttermost parts of the room: 

" Let us pray." 

Then he sank upon his knees beside the chair, 
clasped his hands together, bowed his head, and 
while John Ashton, awed by the simple sublimity 
of the act, buried his face in his hands and waited, 
the churchman began, in low, even tones, a 
supplication so earnest, so powerful, so reveren- 
tial, that word by word it sank into and engraved 
itself upon the memory of the man who listened, 
and remained with him as loiig as life dwelt 
within his body. 

He prayed as John Ashton had requested him 
to pray, that he, as a minister of God, might be 
directed in the right way — that he might be 
given the power to see things clearly, as they 
should be seen — that the mortal in whose 
interests he invoked the intervention of the 
Almighty might be governed and directed aright 
— that his memory might return to him so that 
he would see things clearly, and as they were — 
that the awful responsibility that rested upon 
him, the minister, as the adviser of this man and 
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this woman, might become a lasting blessing to 
each of them, and that forgiveness for all might 
be vouchsafed tp them, should there be any error 
in their duty to God and towards man. 

When, at last, the sotmd of his voice ceased, 
he rose from his knees, and reaching out his right 
hand, rested it for a moment upon the brow of 
his companion, while he said solemnly: 

" John, the immutable power of God, the 
Almighty, is with us now. It has descended 
upon me and upon you, through me. Wisdom 
has not been given to me, but I shall bow to the 
inscrutable wisdom of our Father in heaven, 
knowing that I am right, in the advice that I 
shall give to you in this hour of your greatest 
need. I came here with a heavy heart, doubting 
my own power, and filled with misgivings regard- 
ing my right to assume the responsibility of this 
moment. Those doubts and those misgivings are 
gone. I fed within me something that is new, 
and strange — and real. God knoweth all things. 
Where our understanding falters, His continues. 
He doeth all things; He also doeth all things 
well. If He doeth all things, hath He not then 
imposed upon you these conditions from which 
you say you cannot escape? " 

The dean ceased speaking, but after a pause 
that was almost imperceptible, he continued: 
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** There is, in all things that happen upon the 
earth, the hand of God. That hand is upon you 
now. If it rests heavily, and you stagger and 
falter beneath its weight, it is to make you 
stronger, better, greater, nobler. You and I and 
everybody are but instruments in His hands for 
the better modelling of some inscrutable design. 
Battle as you may, there is no escape from 
that guiding, directing hand. Whatever doubts 
remain in your heart, they will be quelled and 
stilled. Now, my son, if it is still your wish, I 
will listen to what you have to say." 

Calmly, and with that same sublime dignity, 
the dean resumed his chair, and his eyes became 
kinder, gentler, as they rested upon the face of 
John Ashton and waited for him to speak. 

Then, in that moment, John Ashton hesitated. 

"Why should I repeat the story everybody 
refuses to believe? Why should I utter the name 
of Henry HoUister, in proof of my identity, when 
Henry HoUister has already dedined to furnish 
that proof? " he asked himself. '' Is it not fruit- 
less to argue further? Hope Hollista: might 
indeed furnish the proof, but have I the right to 
demand it of her? That past of mine, so far as it 
concerned her, is buried; shall I dare to resurrect 
it ? Might she not also deny my identity, repudiate 
the tale that I wotild tell? And where am I to 
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turn if not to her? No, let the dead past bury 
its dead; let the living present partake of new 
life. If God doeth all things, and doeth all things 
well, as this good man says, I am, as he also 
says, but an instniment in His hands." 

He raised his eyes again then, and said slowly: 

'* I will be guided by you. I can only repeat 
what I have already related to Mercy. The 
only man who can prove my identity denies that 
he ever knew me. Is it best that I shoxdd tell 
the story, or that I should try to forget it? " 

'' I think it is best, John, that it be forgotten. 
I will confide to you that Mercy has told me all. 
I already know the story that you would tell. 
Do not repeat it. Let it be forgotten." 

" So be it, sir," murmured Ashton, sol^nnly. 
" Henceforth, I ani John Hertford, — the Earl 
of Ashton and Cowingford, and may God have 
mercy upon us all." 

'' Amenl amen! " the dean responded, reveren- 
tiaUy. 

*' Did Mercy tell you that I insist upon a 
wedding ceremony? " asked Ashton, presently. 

" Yes; and I approve." 

" You will perform it? " 

*• Certainly." 

" And for her sake, without publicity? " 

'' Yes." 
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'' When shaU it be done? '* 

"At once^ Before noon to-morrow. I will 
arrange everjrthing for you. It is her request. 
I will come here at half-past ten with all prepara- 
tions made. And now, John, do you not feel 
happier? Is there not a new peace in your heart ? " 

'* I do not know. I cannot tell," Ashton 
replied, slowly. "There is one request that I 
would like to make — one supplication to you as 
a man." 

" What is it, my son? " 

" That you will be my friend, always, sir." 

" I can promise you that, freely." 

" You will remember this hour? " 

" As long as God gives me life, I will not forget 
it," replied the dean, solemnly. 

" Thank you. I will not detain you longer now. 
As you go out, will you see Mercy and tell her? " 

" Yes." 

Then John Ashton was left alone with his 
thoughts, but what they were has never been 
revealed. 

There was no turning back now. It was too 
late for that. The deed was done. Henceforth 
he must live and act a lie. John Ashton must be 
buried from that hour. John Hertford must be 
resurrected and live. 

The new earl smiled bitterly. There was no 
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joy for him in this deception. He could not 
repudiate the responsibility for the fraud he had 
decided to perpetrate. It rested upon him and 
upon him alone. He could not cast it ofiE upon 
the shoulders of the good man who had advised 
with him. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THB NBW LIFB 

" I PRONOUNCE you man and wife." 

The words were uttered solemnly, distinctly, 
impressively, nor was the blessing which followed 
the annotmcement less inspiring. 

Dean Douglass ceased speaking, and a happy 
smile lighted up his face as he stepped forward 
and shook the groom warmly by the hand, at the 
same time imprinting a fatherly kiss upon the 
brow of the countess. 

From that moment, John Ashton's health 
steadily improved. He became stronger with such 
rapidity that within a week after the ceremony 
he deemed himself quite well. 

By common consent, neither he nor the countess 
referred to the subject that had so distressed them 
both, but which had affected them so difiEerently. 
He became, without effort, and in every outward 
sense, the man whom everybody believed him to 
be; and she continued the loving, beautiful^ 
trusting woman that she had always been. 
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He went about amoog the friends of the lost 
earl with entire composure and with perfect 
naturalness. At first, she endeavoured to be 
always with htm, lest he shovild offend an old 
acquaintance by non-recognition, striving always 
to keep secret from the world the existence of 
that strange f orgetf ulness from which she believed 
he suffered. She coached him constantly, and he 
listened to and obeyed her in everjrthing. 

One day she showed him a photograph of a 
beautiful woman, about her own age. 

** Do you know who it is, John? " she asked, 
after she deemed that he had studied it sufficiently 
long. 

" No, dear," he replied, " I do not." 

" I hoped — no, I believed that you would 
remember Agnes Duimiore," she said» and there 
was a rii^ of pain in her voice. 

" Foi^ve me, Mercy," he replied, sadly, " I 
remember nobody. Would to God I could re- 
member everything you wish. Tdl me, dear, who 
is Agnes Dtmmore? " 

"She is a distant relative of yours; a far 
removed cousin, and at one time, long, very long 
ago, when you were children, you eng^ed your- 
selves to each other. She was Agnes Chisholm 
then. She married Lord Dunmore, who used to 
be Robert CiaodyL He died within the year. 
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Their place is Oakdale and it adjoins your seat 
in Hertford. They are coming here to-night. 
Her mother, Lady Babbington ChishoUn, will be 
with her. I believe you have called her Aunty 
Bab since you were a boy, and do still. You 
will not forget? " 

" No, Mercy, I will not forget." 

Methods of this kind were her constant resource, 
and under her tutelage, the occasions were rare 
when he gave offence. 

Among the men at the dubs and about town, 
Archie Quinlan was his constant companion, 
and for the genial, hearty yoimg peer, the new 
earl conceived an honest and sincere affection. 

The coimtess, who knew the true worth of her 
husband's friend, took him into her confidence 
one day, and told him much concerning the 
malady from which the earl suffered, but with- 
out going to the extent of explaining that 
it had included her, and also him. And after 
their talk Archie went straight to his friend and 
exclaimed: 

" Look here. Jack, why in the world haven't 
you told me about this thing before? " 

"What thing, Archie?" inquired the earl, 
raising his brows. 

" Why, that you have somehow forgotten such a 
lot of things. Mercy has just told me about it. 
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By Jove, old chap, but I'd consider mysdi lucky 
if I could forget a lot of things that I don't care 
to remember. Do you know what I am going to 
do now? " 

" No " — smilingly — "I haven't the least 
idea." 

" I'm going to constitute mysdf mentor and 
post you. I'll just give you the pedigree of 
everybody we see approaching us — that is, 
everybody whom you ought to know. Lrook! 
There comes Bux. Bux, for short, you know. 
Ahem! Sir Thomas Buxton, baronet. Son of 
Sir Thomas Buxton deceased; grandson and 
great grandson several times over, of ditto; very 
proud of the ditto; about the only thing he is 
proud of, too, unless it is his pack of hotmds and 
his roan hunter, Crank, which he believes can 
jump over the moon — and, ^ad, I believed it, 
too, the only time I ever tried to ride him. Don't 
on any account forget to inquire after Crank. 
You've ridden him to hounds often." 

" Who is that with him? " 

" Geoff Crandyl — another intimate; too lazy 
to breathe; third son of old Lord Dunmore by 
second wife; half brother-in-law to Agnes; one 
of the best fellows you ever knew, but so infer- 
nally lazy that he makes everybody tired — 
really. Funny that you forget him. I say, old 
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chap, was I, also, among the individuals of the 
forgotten past? " 

'' I am afraid yxni were, Archie/' 

** Devilish unkind, I call that. However, you 
remember me now, don't you? ' 

" Perfectly." 

'* Well, I suppose that will have to do. Now, 
tdl me, when are you going down to the Hall? " 

'' Just as soon as it is consistent to do so." 

''Shall you ask the same people that you 
alwa3rs have? " 

''That depends. I think, since you know 
something of my condition of mind, I will suggest 
that you consxdt with Mercy and make out the 
list between you. Then you can go over it with 
me and prepare me for the ordeal; eh? Will 
you do it? " 

It was two months, however, before they were 
ready to go into the country, for there were 
social obligations to be fulfilled in town before 
departure could be thought of. At last, however, 
the time came, the London house was dosed, and 
the earl, with his countess, their servants, and 
baggage, repaired to Hertford Hall, to be followed 
shortly by a selected few who had been chosen as 
their guests. 

As the days and weeks and months came and 
went, the name of John Ashton faded into a 
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memory only. The new earl became more and 
more accustomed to his surrotmdings, his friends, 
and the numerous cares that devolved upon him 
by reason of the position he occupied. 

His natural buoyancy of spirits returned to him 
in a large measure, although there were hours 
when he stole away by himself, lest the agony and 
doubt and dread that pursued him should be 
revealed to Lady Mercy. And he could not bear 
the thought of that. 

But withal he was happy, and in outward 
seeming, much like the light hearted, fun loving, 
careless, genial John Ashton who had lived such 
a contented life in New York. And strangely 
enough, also much like the lost earl that these 
new friends had known and loved in the past. 

There was one source of happiness in his life 
which consigned regret and remorse to utter 
oblivion, except at such moments when it would 
steal upon him unawares and carry him backward 
upon the wings of memory. It was his love for 
Lady Mercy. His eyes followed her whenever she 
was where they could rest upon her. When she 
was absent, he constantly listened for the sound 
of her approaching step. When she was beside 
him, he was blissfully happy. 

Supreme content dwelt with them in the 
paradise they had created. They understood 
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each other without expressing their thoughts 
aloud. They each knew in advance, what the 
other was about to say. They dwelt together in 
perfect unity. 

Often the new earl recalled the impressive words 
uttered by the dean that day when he had called 
him to his side to tell him the story of his life, and 
bit by bit he began to believe that his present 
surrotmdings was the working out of an immutable 
law in which he himself was only a passive 
instrument. 

Regarding Richard Hertford, of whom he often 
thought as the man who by right should possess 
the title and estates which he enjoyed, there came 
no news; and at such times he resolved again 
that when he appeared he would tell him every- 
thing. 

The season in the country came to a close, and 
they returned to London; and now John Ashton 
was so intrenched in his position as the earl, that 
its duties and obligations, its customs and require- 
ments, became a matter of course, so that gradually 
he forgot that he was not what he seemed, and 
the intervals of retrospection became fewer, 
farther apart and less poignant. 

True, now and then, he thought of John Ashton 
vaguely, as of one who was dead, but who seemed 
never to have possessed part or place with him. 
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He remembered Hope as one who had been loved 
and lost by that other being. He lived a diJBferent 
existence — a different life — he was another 
being, in body, in soul, in thought, in deed. 

He knew that he was the centre of all things 
to two beings — his wife, who loved him with all 
the wealth of her great and passionate heart; 
to Robert, who worshipped him as one who is 
far above other men. 

Dear old Robert! The same respectful, watch- 
ful, careftil, considerate soul, with his fealty and 
his steadfastness shining in his eyes, who had 
grown younger and spryer since the return of his 
n[iaster, who anticipated ever^ want, foresaw 
every desire, who wor'Upped the earl and 
adored the countess with an intensity indescrib- 
able. 

In the old n:ian's room, his Bible remained 
spread open every day at the same page, and every 
night, ere his white hairs touched the pillow, he 
read again the same chapter that had given him 
comfort that night of the earl's rettam. 

While time drifted on, that incident, too, became 
a memory which dwelt only in the hearts of those 
who were concerned in it, but which never found 
utterance upon their lips; and when, on the 
anniversary of the day of that secret marriage 
performed by the dean, the coimtess gave birth 
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to a son, it was put aside for ever, except in 
prayers of thanksgiving and praise. 

Still, Richard Hertford did not appear. Still, 
no word came from him to tdl that he lived or 
had died. Even his bankers knew nothing con- 
cerning him, and it seemed to the new earl, who 
often pondered over his long absence, that the 
strange destiny that porsued him had also thrast 
aside the real heir, in order to confirm him more 
invulnerably in the place that he had usurped. 

So, looking into the dear, calm eyes of his wife, 
and feeling the touch of her soft arms around him, 
he became, bit by bit, the victim of her gxeat 
love -— a happy masL 



CHAPTER XIX 

PEELING HIS WAY 

The steamship Indian Empress arrived at 
Liverpool on the fifth day of September, nearly 
six years after the remarkable meeting between 
John Ashton and old Robert at the comer of 
St, James Street and Piccadilly. 

Among the passengers who immediately soiight 
the railway station and took the fast express for 
London was a tall, bearded, powerftiUy bxiilt 
man, whose skin was tanned almost to the colour 
of a Hindu, and whose dear, piercing gray eyes 
seemed at a glance to comprehend everything 
they rested upon. And while he stood upon the 
station platform, waiting for the guard to assign 
him to a compartment he could occupy in solitary 
possession dining the rtm to London, a close 
observer would have noticed that he took an 
almost eager mterest in everything he saw, as if 
his eyes had for a long time been strangers to the 
scenes about him. 

His baggage — and there was not much of it — 
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bore the initials " R. H. H." Under his left arm 
he carried a btindle of papers, just purchased, 
which he was reserving for diligent perusal in the 
quiet of his compartment. 

" Seven years and two months to a day since 
I left England/' he said aloud as the guard 
closed and locked the door after him. 

Then he threw aside his coat, for the day was 
warm, filled and lighted a pipe that showed signs 
of much service, arranged himself comfortably 
among the cushions of his compartment, and 
commenced his inspection of the papers. 

There were the Times, the Telegraph, the PaU 
Mall Gazette, the Court Journal, and, in fact, 
every London paper that could be procured at 
the stall, and what was strange concerning his 
inspection of them was, that instead of delving 
first for the general news, he turned at once to 
the society columns, scanning each item with 
the same close attention that the shears editor 
of an afternoon daily might have employed. 

There was no evidence of enjoyment about him 
in the occupation, such as xnight have been 
expected in one who had been so long absent 
from his native land; instead, the expression 
of his face was stem and cold; and when, at last, 
his glance rested upon the following paragraph, 
fierceness glittered in his eyes, and his strong 
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hands involuntarily clutched the paper more 
tightly. 

"It is announced that the Earl of Ashton and 
Cowingford, accompanied by the countess, their 
two children, and suite, have returned from 
Switzerland. They will depart immediately for 
Hertford Hall, to be followed shortly by a se- 
lected number of guests. Among those who are 
included in the invitations are,'* etc. 

He caref tally marked the item, and later, when 
he had scanned each one of the papers with the 
same care, cut it out, with others that he had 
discovered in the same way, placed them in his 
pocketbook, and hurled the remnants of his 
search through the window. 

Then he leaned back among the cushions, 
closed his eyes, and appeared to be sleeping, 
but he was wide awake when the train rushed into 
the station in London. 

That same hard, unyielding expression was 
upon his face, when later he entered his favourite 
club on Northumberland Avenue, and ordered 
such refreshments as he needed. 

The hour was still early, for the lights were not 
yet in use, and while he waited he dashed off a 
note, called a messenger, and despatched it with 
instructions to observe the utmost haste, and to 
ptirsue the person to whom it was addressed 
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tintil found, if it txx)k the bearer of the message 
all over the United Kingdom. 

Richard Hertford was not one who uttered 
his thoughts aloud at any time, and just now he 
possessed an especial reason for thinking silently, 
but because afterwards his emotions at that 
time were revealed to a selected few» we are 
permitted to read them. 

" Poor old Jack," he mused, " for your sake I 
must be earful in what I do. I must familiarize 
mysdf with everything that has occurred here 
during the seven years of my absence, before I 
act, or even speak; and when the blow falls, 
it must descend with crushing force— -with 
irresistible power. Is it some hideous con- 
spiracy, I wonder, and can Mercy Covington have 
had a hand in it! God! How many, many times 
I have asked myself that question since I escaped 
from that hell in Borneo and got back to partial 
civilization in India, only to learn of this new 
horror. 

"Mercy — Mercy! Can the being whom I 
loved as a child and worshipped as a woman — 
can you, the only love of my life, whom silently 
I resigned to Jack for his happiness and yotirs — 
can you, who unknowingly exiled me from 
England and home — * can you have sunk so low 
as this? ** 
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It was remarkable that while he was the victim 
of such agonizing emotions, not a trace of their 
existence appeared upon his countenance. Out- 
wardly, his face was as calm as ever, but it was 
the calmness of long study and continued effort. 
He possessed the stoicism of a Mayo Indian, 
whose expression never changes, in joy or in 
sorrow, in peace or in the grasp of the most 
excruciating pain. 

" Poor old Jack! " he thought again. " You 
died in my arms; I buried you; I covered your 
face from earthly view for the last time, with these 
hands, and over your far away grave I uttered 
the only prayer that has passed my lips since I 
was a child. I knew you. Jack; I knew you 
beyond a doubt. You are dead, buried. How, 
then, can another have taken yoiu: place here? 
My God, how can it be? " 

He remained there, buried in thotaght, and 
rarely raising his head, more than an hour. He 
was practically alone in the dub, for ^t was at a 
time of day when the frequenters were absent, and 
thus far he had not encountered an acquaint- 
ance; and the fact that he was unlikely to do 
so had been his object in going there. 

After the passing of the first hour, his eyes 
frequently sought the door, and at last, when 
another half hour had elapsed, his glance was 
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rewarded, f c»: a figure entered the room and came 
rapidly toward him with extended hand and 
smiling, wondering face. 

" Dick, old fellow! " cried the new-comer, " this 
is the grandest, best, happiest surprise I ever had 
in my life. Your note took me dean off my feet. 
Well, well, well! It is really you! We thought 
you were dead — feared that you were, at least. 
But why in the world did you want me to keep 
still about your arrival? By Jove, Dick, I am 
glad to see you again! " 

All the time he was talking, he was shaking 
Richard Hertford's hand as though it were a 
pump handle, and the grasp was returned with 
equal cordiality, for there was an old time affection 
between these two that time nor distance could not 
efface or lessen. 

" Sit down, Archie, and tell me all the news," 
said Hertford, quietly; " that is, if you have a 
few moments to spare." 

" A few moments to spare? Well, I should say 
I have, rd break an engagement with her Majesty 
the queen for the sake of a good chat with you. 
But tell you all the news of seven or eight years — 
which is it? — in a few minutes? Well, that is 
beyond me. Suppose you give me a little news 
yourself. Where in the world have you been all 
this time? " 
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" I have been a slave to a lot of niggers on the 
island of Borneo nearly three years of the time," 
replied Hertford, calmly. 

" Good heavens! A what?*' 

** A prisoner and a slave. That is the truth, 
Archie. I escaped at last, and here I am. Not 
a soul knows that I am in London. I travelled 
incog, and — " 

" But why? You should have wired, or done 
something. We'd have gone wild with delight at 
news from you; but you are here now, anyway." 

" Yes, I am here now," replied Hertford, 
smiling. " You see, Archie, I know you fellows 
up at the Sachem. If you had known I was 
coming, you'd have had out a brass band or 
something equally monstrous^ and no end of 
claptrap which I do not like. Now, tell me, how 
is everybody? Who among my friends is dead? 
Whom shall I miss when I appear among them 
again? " 

" Not one, Dick, I verily believe; that is, 
nobody whom you care a rap about. How 
thoroughly well you are looking. Slavery must 
have agreed with you." 

" I've had six months or more in which to pick 
up. Yes, I am well; very well." 

Suddenly, and quite irrelevantly, Lord Archie 
Quinlan uttered a shout of laughter, so that his 
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companion stared at him in undisguised astonish- 
ment. 

"What is it that is so funny?*' he asked^ 
presently. 

'' I was thinking of Jack. How surprised he 
will be." 

Hertford gave an imperceptible start, and then 
said, qtiietly: 

" Yes, I imagine he will be surprised." Then 
controlling himself admirably, he added: " T^ 
me about him, Archie." 

" There isn't much to tdl about him except 
that he is the happiest man this side of heaven. 
That's the truth, too. Why, it is six or seven 
years or thereabouts, since he and Mercy Coving- 
ton were married, and one would think they were 
an engaged couple yet, with the wedding day set 
for to-morrow." 

" They are happy, then? The earl and Lady 
Mercy? " 

" Happy is no name for it. They're the shining 
example for the kingdom. You never saw any- 
thing like it. But you will have a chance to 
behold for yourself, for we're all going down to 
the Hall next week, for a month. By Jove! If 
we can only keep your presence in England a 
secret until then, and have you walk in upon 
them unannounced, won't there be a scene? 
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Shall we try it? That is what passed through 
my mind when I laughed. Shall we try it? " 

" Yes; it is just what I wish to do. Tell me, 
Archie, has the earl changed very much? " 

"Who? The earl? Has Ashton changed? He 
has grown a little older, perhaps, like all the rest 
of us, but he's just the same old Jack. I suppose 
you have heard about the accident? " 

" I haven't heard about anjrthing. What 
accident?" 

** Why, I ran over him in the street — in 
Piccadilly. Nearly killed him. Smashed his head 
and broke his ribs, and all that. I was terribly 
done up about it." 

" When was that? When did it happen? " 

" Let me see; it was in May. Yes, that's the 
time. He and Mercy had just returned from 
their honeymoon on the Continent. They took a 
whole year, but bless you, it was only the be- 
ginning. They have been keeping it up ever 
since, and will, I think, to the end of their days. 
Nobody knew they were back; they arrived only 
the night before, you know, and Jack was on 
his way to the Sachem to find me, or Bux, or 
somebody. I bowled him over like a ninepin, 
or rather my horses did. He was carried into a 
chemist's, and there I saw who it was. We took 
him around to the dub, sent for old Robert, who 
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broke the news to Mercy, and then we took him 
home. It was nearly four months — no, about 
three — before he was out again." 

" Indeed. Old Robert is still aUve, then? '* 

" Very much alive. He's like a father to Jack. 
Follows him around like a shadow, with a beatific, 
far away sort of expression on his countenance 
that must be seen to be appreciated. 1 tell you, 
Dick, that is the happiest family in England." 

"And Mercy? Is she well and happy, too? 
Quite herself, I mean? " 

" Well and happy? Quite herself ? You should 
see her. She was beautiful before — always, I 
suppose, but she is a dream now — the per- 
sonification of bottled up joy and bUss. There 
is nothing like it anywhere else in the world. 
And the children — " 

" Children? " 

"Certainly. What is the matter with you? 
Isn't it quite natural that they should have 
children? It seems so to me." 

Hertford decanted a glass of wine, swallowed 
it, and then said calmly: 

" Tell me about them, Archie/' 

"There are two of them, a boy and a giii. 
Richard — your namesake, by the way, for he is 
called Richard Hemdon — is three years old, 
and Agnes has been here about a year; I don*t 
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know exactly. I'm not much on children. As 
a general thing, they are a nuisance, but some- 
how Ashton's children seem different from the 
common run. I suppose it is becatase they are 
his — and Mercy's; eh? " 

Hertford did not rqply. He was thinking 
deeply. 



CHAPTER XX 

A 8TRANGB THING UNDER THE SUN 

There was a short pause in the conversation, 
during which Richard Hertford bent every power 
of his strong intellect upon the problem confront- 
ing him. 

Long before the beginning of the interview with 
Lord Quinlan, he had decided to say and to do 
nothing regarding the knowledge he possessed 
concerning the real Earl of Ashton and Cowingf ord 
until he had made himself familiar with every- 
thing connected with the installation in his place 
of the man who at that moment possessed the 
title and estates. 

He knew that it was of vital importance that 
he should know everything before he acted. He 
realized that he must play a part in the drama 
now being enacted at Hertford Hall, and which 
had been going on for four or five years — he did 
not know which. That he must appear to be 
equally deceived with the others was important, 
and he had schooled himself for the part. 

246 
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The brief mention of the children in the para- 
graph he had read that morning had not attracted 
his attention; it is doubtftil if he saw it, so that 
when Quinlan made mention of them, he was 
astounded. 

The information already imparted by Archie 
amazed him in every way, for he could not under- 
stand how two people could be so perfectly happy 
as they were described to be, with the constant 
dread of a terrible exposure hanging over them. 
That Lady Mercy was a party to the deception, he 
did not doubt. He could not doubt it. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise? 

It was within the realm of possibility that a 
stranger might impose upon the credulity of the 
world at large, and convince it that he was some- 
body whom he really was not. Such things had 
been done before, and successfully done. Cir- 
cumstances, personal likeness, a thousand dif- 
ferent things united, might create the means for 
bringing about such a condition, if the director 
of it all were a man of resource, and had 
thoroughly prepared himself for the part he was 
to play. 

Hertford realized this fully, even in the face of 
having to deceive such intimate friends as Quinlan 
and Buxton. But there were two persons who he 
believed could not be deceived — that is, if they 
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continued in their right minds. They were Lady 
Mercy and old Robert. 

In his thoughts he dwelt upon Robert first. 
The man who had cared for the real earl since his 
babyhood. There was not a mark upon his body 
that he did not know. There was not a char- 
acteristic with which he was not familiar. To 
deceive old Robert would be almost as difficult 
as to deceive his wife. He could not believe that 
the old man had submitted to a bribe, and yet, 
how else could the matter be accounted for? 
Had he been induced to shut his eyes to the 
facts because of his love for Mercy and at her 
solicitation? 

That might be; but that brought him back 
again to the most revolting part of the whole 
thing, and that was, the irrevocable decision — 
at least he believed it was irrevocable — that 
Mercy herself was not deceived; that she was 
particeps crimini in the matter. 

" Deceive a wife? " he thought. " Deceive a 
woman like Mercy Covington? Impossible! " 

He knew that the earl had disappeared from 
his wife's side within a few hours after the wedding, 
and he remembered now that he had no knowledge 
concerning the date upon which she had become 
the wife of his cousin; but nevertheless she was 
his wife — the woman who loved him. How 
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cotild she be deceived? But all this needs a word 
of explanation. 

Richard Hertford was one day, nearly five years 
before the date of his interview with Archie 
Quinlan, idly strolling along the principal 
thoroughfare in the city of Buenos Ayres, Argen- 
tina, impatiently awaiting the time for the 
departure of a steamer on which he had taken 
passage for England. 

For two years he had been wandering among the 
forests of Brazil, and other countries of South 
America, scaling the Andes and otherwise search- 
ing for excitement, adventure, and game. At 
last, he had tired of the amusement, and decided 
to return home, so he made his way to the nearest 
seaport, which proved to be Buenos Ayres. 

He was engaged in inspecting the wares of a 
jeweller, displayed behind a plate glass window, 
when he felt somebody brush against him, and 
turning suddenly with a word of remonstrance 
upon his lips, had almost gasped with surprise 
upon beholding, in the supposed stranger, his 
cousin, John Hertford, Earl of Ashton. 

On his own side the recognition was instan- 
taneous; on the other there was no recognition 
at all — at least, not at once. In response to his 
exclamations of astonishment and pleasure at the 
meeting, the earl answered not a word, but 
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stood gazmg at him with a perplexed expression 
upon his countenance that was at once strange 
and pathetic, and Hertford, perceiving that some- 
thing extraordinary was the matter, linked his 
arm in the earl's and led him, a willing captive 
to his hotd. 

There, in his own room, away from eaves- 
droppers and observers, he had with great effort 
succeeded in drawing from the other a very little 
informati(Hi which was subsequently supple- 
mented by the perusal of some papers that he 
found in his cousin's possesion; and among 
these, by a strange chance, was the marriage 
certificate of his union with Mercy Covington. 

That the earl had met with a serious accident 
of some sort was evident, for aside from the 
condition of mind in which his cousin discovered 
him, there was a livid scar extending from the 
right cheek bone upwards through his hair to 
the crown of his head« 

The earl was poorly dressed, destitute of 
money, and nearly starved when Richard Hertford 
encountered him. He had no recollection what- 
ever concerning himself, only insisting that his 
name was Jack, but shook his head in hopeless 
despair when questioned further. 

He seemed, however, to fed that he ought to 
know his cousin. Some faint spark of recoEection, 
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almost extinguished, gave him the impression 
that he had found a friend, and he submitted 
willingly to the guidance and care of Richard 
Hertford. 

On the day following this strange encounter,, 
the steamer in which Hertford had taken passage 
for England was burned at the wharf, and im- 
patient of delay, the more so now that he was 
anxious to get the earl to his home as speedily 
as possible, for better medical attendance and care, 
the traveller succeeded in securing berths in an- 
other vessel which was to sail on the same day, 
by way of India and the Suez Canal, touching at 
several ports on the voyage. 

The time consumed would be manifestly greater, 
but the earl's physical condition seemed per- 
fect, and Richard believed that during the voyage 
he could do much towards beginning the mental 
cure of the stricken man. 

Subsequently, the ship on which they were 
passengers became disabled by the breaking of 
the shaft, and then they drifted aimlessly about 
for days and weeks until, at last, overtaken by a 
terrific storm, the vessel was cast, a hopeless 
wreck, upon an unknown coast. 

There were a dozen survivors, among them 
Richard Hertford and his cousin, and all of them 
fell into the hands of the savages who inhabited 
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that wfld and unfrequented part of the world. 
What became of the other ten survivors Hertford 
never knew, but by a fortunate chance, in the 
division of them among the savage tribes, the 
cousins remained together. 

They were taken far inland by their captors, 
who made slaves of them, compelling them to 
perform the most menial kinds of labour, and sub- 
jecting them to daily tortures under which only 
the hardiest and strongest constitutions could 
hope to survive. 

Under this severe treatment, the earl failed 
daily, tmtil at last he was unable to get about at 
all; but as his bodily health declined, his mental- 
ity became stronger, so that slowly but surely 
recollection of many things returned to him. 

The wreck had deprived them of everything 
they possessed except what they carried upon 
their persons, and even this had been taken 
f roni them by the natives, with their clothing, 
so that the papers which the earl had somehow 
preserved tmtil after his meeting with Richard 
were also lost. 

Richard Hertford did everything that man 
could do to preserve the life of his cousin. When 
the natives would have put him to death because 
he was no longer useful to them, he gladly took 
upon himself the labour of both in order that his 
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life might be spared. But he continued to grow 
weaker and weaker, while his brain became 
stronger and clearer, and at last he died. 

After he was gone, when Richard had time to 
go over, with great care, all that had been revealed 
to him during those last days, he was forced to 
admit that it did not tell him half he wished to 
know — not half of all that he should know, 
and, reduced to a simple statement, it really did 
not amount to much. 

Written out at length by Richard Hertford 
after his escape from the savages and while he was 
in Bombay, that part of it which is important 
here was this; 

" The Earl of Ashton and the Honourable Mercy 
Covington were married at the Church of the An- 
nunciation, in London, on the (the exact date is 

forgotten) day of May, i8 — . The day was 

beautiful. There was a wedding breakfast at the 
residence of Lord Ashton, an informal reception 
dtiring the day, and a grand function of the same 
sort in the evening. In the midst of it, Robert, 
Jack's man, brought him a note, or a message, or 
something — it is not clear what it was, which 
induced the earl to leave his bride and go out of 
the house alone. 

" He did not remember why he went out, or who 
it was who called him, and from the moment 
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when he left his own door all recollection ceases, 
until he was too ill to be abotct, lying under a 
thatch roof beneath the scalding sun of Borneo. 
He died in my arms and was buried by me there, 
where he died, in Borneo, Prior to the date of 
his marriage, his memory was exact and correct, 
but from the instant that he received the blow 
which destroyed his mind, everything was blank. 
He remembered nothing of having been in Buenos 
Ayres, how he got there, how long he was there, 
or in fact anything whatever concerning his life 
after the blow fell upon him. 

** That he had received a blow is proven by the 
fact that there was a livid scar extending from 
the right cheek bone upwards through the hair 
to the crown of his head. His hair covered the 
scar, but had not grown through it. From its 
appearance, I should say it was inflicted by a 
sharp pointed instrument, for example, such as 
longshoremen use in the pursuit of their occupa- 
tion; in other words, an iron hook." 

That is aU that has to do with the purposes 
of this history. 

When Richard Hertford arrived in Bombay, 
he foimd that he was unacquainted with any of 
the oflSicers stationed there — in short, that he 
knew nobody, and his first care, after providing 
himself with proper clothing, and — by means of 
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Hie cable, by idiidi he cnmmunic ated with his 
bankeis — mooey, vas to secure a file of LcHidoa 
papers, and stucfy them, and it so happoied that 
one of the first thiiigs he saw was a mentioQ oC 
the doings of the Eari ctf Ashton and his beaatiful 
wife, formeriy the Hooomable Mercy Covington. 

For a time he would not bdieve the evidence 
of his own eyes, but when he came across 
announcements of like diaracter again and yet 
again, he told himsdf that some monstrous thing 
had hi^ypened — some terrible thing which it 
was his duty, to the dead and the living alike, 
to investigate. 

Again he had recourse to the cable. Hisbankers 
were instructed to furnish him with certain inf or- 
maticoi at once, and requested to keep the fact of 
his reappearance in the world a dose secret until 
he gave permission to reveal it. He gave his 
confidence to nobody, but he studied and thought, 
and wrote unceasingly; and he remained in 
Bombay, using only the cables for his source of 
information, until he was assured that there 
could be no doubt that another and a stranger 
had usurped the place that had belonged to his 
dead cousin, and now bore the title and enjoyed 
the estates which, by right, were his own. 

Then, when he was satisfied that all that could 
be done at that distance was accomplished, when 
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his health was entirely recovered, and he fdt 
in every way equal to the task before him, he 
took ship for home. 

The long, almost endless hours consumed by 
that journey were hours of reflection and study 
to him. 

The condition that he was obliged to face when 
he should arrive upon the scene was beyond his 
imagination. Try as he might, he could not 
understand its possibility, and he often wondered 
if he were not suffering from some hideous night- 
mare, some devilish hallucination which would 
fade away and be forgotten the moment he 
stepped foot upon English soil. 

And now, after all he had gone through, in 
thought, in study, in wonder and in alarm, he 
confronted the most amazing condition of all, for 
here before him, in the city of London itself, was 
the closest and most intimate friend the earl 
had ever known, who calmly told him that the 
earl and the countess had just returned from their 
honeymoon on the Continent when a certain acci- 
dent occurred ; that they had been travelling to- 
gether a year; that they were blissfully happy, 
and that Lord Ashton had changed, " not a bit.'* 



CHAPTER XXI 

ROBERT IS PUT ON THE RACK 

Richard Hertford raised his eyes and asked: 

" When are you going down to Hertford Hall, 
Archie? " 

" Next week; during the early part of it/' was 
the instant reply. 

" I will go with you." 

" Good. That is what I want you to do.** 

" But before I go, I wish I could have an inter- 
view with old Robert.'* 

" Why? " 

"Well, to make the surprise more complete, 
I would like to have a talk with him and make 
some arrangements. Robert loves me almost as 
well as he used to love Jack, you know." 

" Yes, I know; as he used to love Jack; but the 
love that he used to bear his master was nothing 
to the adoration and worship that he gives him 
now." 

"What do you mean? That he loves the earl 

better than he ever did? " 
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" Yes; it increases with his years. However, 
I do not think there will be any diffictilty about 
your seeing him, for he is in town/' 

" In town? Didn't he go down with — with 
the family? " 

" No. He was left behind for a few days to 
attend to some extra commissions I believe. I 
think you will find him at the house now. Shall 
I go around with you? " 

" No. I know you have an engagement of 
some sort, and I will not detain you. Suppose 
you breakfast with ine at Browne's at ten in the 
morning. Can you do that? " 

" Certainly. I'd like to see Robert when he 
discovers you, though." 

Richard only laughed. He did not invite Lord 
Archie to accompany him, and so presently the 
young man rose to take his leave, after reaffirming 
the agreement to breakfast together on the 
following morning. 

Richard Hertford remained buried in thought 
for a long time after he was again alone, and the 
burden of his meditation was : 

" What shall I say to Robert? " 

No matter how much study he gave to the 
problem, however, he could not decide what 
was best to do, and at last, with a heavy sigh, 
he rose and prepared himsdf for the street. 
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having come to the conclusion that it wotild be 
best to be governed entirely by circumstances, 
and to permit events to shape themselves. 

It was nine o'clock in the evening when he rang 
the bell at the side door of the London residence — 
the same door through which John Ashton had 
entered on that eventful night when the old 
servant discovered him — aad the summons was 
immediately aaswered by the faithful servant, 
who was entirely alone, and who had just begun 
his preparations for bed. 

Hertford stepped through the door into the 
entry without speaking, while Robert drew back 
to permit him to answer, for, coming back from 
the lighted room as he had, and emerging into 
the darkness of the entry, it was impossible for 
him to see the features of his caller with sufficient 
distinctness to recognize him — and Richard 
Hertford was certainly the last person in the 
world whom he at that mom«it expected to 
encounter. 

This was as Richard had hoped it would be, 
for by that means he would be enabled to deter- 
mine if the old man's intelligence had remained 
unimpaired sufficiently for him to recognize his 
voice in the darkness. 

" A voice," he had argued to himself, " is the 
most difficult thing in the world to counterfeit, 
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and if Robert recognizes mine, and by it knows me 
at once, I will know that he could not have been 
deceived by the voice of this interloper who has 
stolen everything that poor Jack possessed." 

He stepped through into the entry, closing 
the door behind him, thus enveloping them in 
darkness that was almost total, and then, while the 
old man waited in respectful silence, he spoke. 

" Is the earl in town? " he asked indifferently; 
and he heard Robert utter a gasp of stuprise, 
and knew that he started back with astonish- 
ment, so he continued: " I have heard he has 
returned from Switzerland, but that he has 
already gone to Hertford Hall." 

" Who are you, sir? " exclaimed Robert in a 
low tone. " Pardon me, if you please, sir, but I — 
there was something about your voice which 
seemed familiar. Will you speak again, sir? " 

** I have been absent a long time, and you may 
have forgotten me," said Hertford slowly; but the 
next instant he felt himself seized in an embrace 
that was almost frantic, while the old man cried 
out in a voice that was tremulous with agitation: 

" Forgotten you? Forgotten Mr. Richard? 
No, no! I could not foiget you. Thank God! 
Thank God! Oh, sir, forgive me. I could not 
restrain myself. We have despaired of your return. 
We have all feared that something dreadful had 
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happened to you, you have been away so long. 
But come in, come hi, sir, where there is a light 
so that I can see your face. How delighted his 
lordship and my lady will be to see you again, sir — 
to welcome you home again. Come in, come in, 
Mr. Richard. Oh, sir, I am made ten years 
yotmger by this minute. They do not know at 
the Hall that you have returned? That is good. 
We will surprise them, and then my old eyes 
will see you and my lord together again. God 
is good to me, Mr. Richard, very good. Come 
in, come in." 

Trembling with excitement, the old man led 
him into the same room to which he had con- 
ducted John Ashton long ago, clinging to him 
as if he feared that if he released his hold, the 
apparition — for such he almost feared it might 
turn out to be — would fly away and leave him. 

But it was no apparition, as the next moment 
proved to his satisfaction, for beneath the bright 
lights of the room, the sturdy, athletic, magnif- 
icently proportioned figure of Richard Hertford 
proved to be very material. 

" It is Mr. Richard! It is Mr. Richard! " cried 
Robert, nearly beside himself. " Sit down, sir, 
sit down. What can I get for you? A glass of 
wine? A cigar? In one moment." 

He disappeared in spite of Richard's remon- 
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strance, and presently was back again bearing^ a 
tray upon which ho had arranged everything 
that he could hastily secure, and then, while his 
visitor laughingly helped himself, he stood back, 
eagerly r^;arding Lim, with all his good old soul 
in his eyes. 

" When did 3rou arrive in town, Mr. Richard? •* 
he asked at last. 

*• Only this evening, Robert," was the reply. 
" I saw Lord Archie, and he told me that you 
were here, so I decided to come and see you, and 
so get all the news from the best possible source; 
and you must have a lot to tell me, Robert, for 
I have not received a line concerning those I 
love since I went away, seven years ^o." 

" Seven years; seven years and two months, 
sir. You see, I remember. It is a very long 
time, Mr. Richard. Many things happen in sevoi 
years," and he cast his eyes downward as his 
thoughts went back to one year out of that seven, 
that had been a year of torture to himself and to 
one other whom he could have named. 

However, that secret had been religiously kept 
between him and the countess, and he had 
promised her upon his faith in God that he would 
never reveal it to anybody; but he did not when 
he made the promise foresee, and he could not 
now imagine, how difficult the keeping of his 
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promise would one day prove to be. He did not 
anticipate the qtiestions that he was on the point 
of being called upon to answer. He had never 
reafized that he wotild have to utter lies — 
downright lies, in order to keep his word with 
Lady Mercy; but the time was at hand. 

"Yes," said Hertford, **many things may 
happen in seven years, and it is to find out from 
a source that I know is absolutely truth itself, 
that I have come to you to ascertain just what has 
happened." 

**W€ll, sh:," said Robert, brightening again,. 
'' I can tell you all that has happ^ied to tis, in a 
very short time. There was the wedding of his 
lordship and my lady, and there are the children 
— two of them, Mr. Richard! and such good, 
beautiftil children you never did see, and never 
can see elsewhere." 

" I quite believe that, Robert, from your stand- 
point, at least" 

" The first was a boy, sir — and such a boyf 
The very living image of my lord! and as like 
him as two peas! And my lord did not forget 
you, sir. No, indeed! Lady Ashton wished the 
boy to have her father's name, but he insisted 
that he should have yours, and have it he did. 
The earl insisted that he should have your name 
and no other." 
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" The devil he did! " 

" Eh? Yes, sir. The viscount is past three, 
but he looks five he is so manly and brave. You 
will see in him the image of what his father was 
at his age, sir. And the little girl is Agnes, for 
Lady Agne& Dunmore. That was the wish of 
her ladyship. She is almost a year and a half 
old, Mr. Richard, and as beautiful ais my lady 
herself, only I think she also favours the 
Hertfords more than she does the Coving- 
tons." 

**Lord Archie referred to an accident that 
happened to the earl, Robert/* interposed Hert- 
ford. *' What was it? " 

•' That was a year and one day after the wed- 
ding, sir," said Robert, turning away his head for 
an instant. '' Lord Archie's horses knocked him 
down in Kccadilly. His head was hurt, and some 
of his ribs were broken; but he Is all right now, 
though he was confined to his bed for a long 
time. It was three or four months before he was 
able to leave the house." 

''Indeedl Who cared for him during that 
time, Robert? ** 

" Who? Why, my lady, sir. Who else would 
she permit to care for him? She rarely left his 
side, and she nearly wore herself out in her 
attendance upon him. But everybody is well 
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now, sir, and very happy. God has been very 
good to US all.*' 

"Humph! Where was the countess when the 
accident happened? " 

" Here, sir, in this house. He had just left 
her only a few moments before — the time that 
it takes to walk from here to the scene of the 
accident — Albemarle Street and Piccadilly." 

" I imderstand that they had just returned 
from their hone5rmoon trip, Robert; is that 
so?" 

" Yes, sir; just returned," said Robert, looking 
away again. 

" When did they return? When did they arrive 
at this house? " 

"Just the evening before, the earl came. 
Sir. 

" The earl came! Did not the countess come 
with him? " 

" Certainly, sir. It is the same, is it not? 
They are never apart for more than an hour at 
a time." 

Richard Hertford sighed. The complexity of 
affairs was getting to be more than he could 
master. 

" Were you abroad with them, Robert? ** was 
his next question. 

" No, sir, I remained here." 
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** How was that? I thottght that the eari 
always took you with him when he tcavdled? " 

" I did flot go wiHi him at that time, sbr. I 
remained here." 

" Why was that, Robert? " 

'' I suppose he did not want me, sir." 

" That is strange. Whom did he take? " 

'" I think, sir, that he did not take anybody at 
aU." 

" Do you mean to say that they traveled 
alone? " 

** Yes, sir. I know that Lady Ashton did not 
have a maid, and I am quite sure that his lordship 
had no man with him." 

Robert was becoming very imeasy under this 
dose questioning, and he wondered at it without 
once imagining the true reason, for if he attributed 
any cause to it at all, it was to the interest that 
Richard Hertford fdt in everjrthing that had 
happened during the time of his absence. Never- 
tiidess^ the questions worried him; but he was a 
servant who was too well trained to express sur- 
prise, or to question his interrogator. 

" Was not that a strange thing for them to 
do, Robert? " asked Hertford. 

" Perhaps so, sir; I do not know." 

'' Was it the earl's wish or did the countess 
desire it? " 
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** I do not know, sir." 

" What time did they start upon their journey? 
What train did they take? " 

" It was rather late in the evening, sir.'* 

'* They did go away that same night, eh? " 

" Certainly, sir. May I refill your glass, Mr. 
Richard? " 

" Yes, if you like. Let tne think a moment. 
Did not Lord Ardiie say something about an 
event which happened during the reception? 
Oh, yes! My cousin was called oat by something, 
or somebody, was he not? " 

" Yes, sir; but he was only called away for a 
moment. The guests did not know about it." 

"Was he absent from the house for a long 
time, Robert, or did he return immediately? " 

Poor Robert! Here was a question that he had 
not anticipated, and he did not know how to 
reply, so he sat staring at his companion, 
speechless. 



CHAPTER XXn 

TWO SIDES ¥0 A PICTTTRE 

Richard Hertford pretended not to notice 
the perturbation that disttirbed the old servant. 
It was not his policy to do so, but on the reply 
he believed a vital point depended. He perceived 
that Robert was astonished and dismayed by the 
questions, so he purposely uttered them as calmly 
and as indifferently as it was possible to do. 

" Who was it that called him out? " he asked, 
presently, leaving the last question unanswered, 
but determining to return to it again. 

" I do not know, sir." 

" And was he out long? •* 

" I was trjring to remember," murmured Rob- 
ert, partially recovering himself as he recalled 
the fact that in deceiving this man he was acting 
under the specific orders of his mistress, and that 
his allegiance belonged to her and not to him. 
" It is so long ago that I am sure I cannot be 
exact about the time. I remember that he was 
gone so long that we became anxious." 
. " Ah! He did return, then? " 
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" Did rettun? Why, sir, what do you mean? " 

It was Richard's turn to be somewhat dis- 
mayed now. Had he said too much? He feared 
so, for the moment, and therefore he repeated 
the question in another form. 

" I mean," he said, " were the guests still here 
when he returned? " 

'' I think not, sir. I know that he did not see 
them again." 

" Was not that a strange proceeding, Robert? " 

The old man's eyes flashed indignantly, as he 
replied with deliberation: 

" I have never presumed to question the 
conduct of the Earl of Ashton, sir." 

" Forgive me, Robert. Of course you have not. 
You are such an old friend, that I forget that you 
are a servant. You saw the earl when he re- 
turned? " 

" Certainly, sir. I was the first to see him." 
It was the absolute truth, as Robert understood 
the facts, even though it was misleading so far 
as Richard Hertford was concerned. 

" How did he look ? Had anything happened to 
him during his absence? " 

'' He did not tell me that anything had hap- 
pened, sir." 

" Did he talk with you then? " 

" Why, yes, sir, I believe so. I don't suppose 
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my memory is as good as it was once, and I fear 
that I cotdd not repeat the conversation. May 
I ask a question, Mr. Ridiard? '^ 

"Certainly, Robert; certainly. What is it?*' 

"Why, sir, it seems strange — I heg your 
pardon — that you siiotQd be so interested about 
such matters, and I feared that something might 
have been said that had come to your ears, about 
the fact that the earl did not see his guests again 
that night. I otify wished to ask if such is the 
case, and if it is, to beg that you will not repeat 
it to my lady." 

" No, no, Robert. Something that Quinlan 
said put it into my head, I suppose. 1% really is 
not worth consideration." 

•' Well, sir, the earl complained of a headache 
that morning, while taking his bath. I remember 
it very well, and that evening it was announced 
in the drawii^-room that he was not well, and 
wished to be excused. I think, sir, that he was 
anxious about sometibing, but he did not tdl me 
what it was. In fact, I had noticed for some days 
that something troubled him, but I ought not 
to mention it, sir, and I hope you will pardon 
me. I think it is the first time in my life that 
I~" 

" Yes, yes, Robert. You are, of the best of 
servants, I know. My questions are to blame 
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for your uneasiness. Do you know where they 
traveled, while oa their honeymoon? " 

" No, sir:' 

" And they are very happy, now? " 

** I nevar saw two people happier, shr/' 

^ The earl is just like his dd sdf, ebi ** 

*' Yes indeedr* (Robert was on sa£e ground 
now.) *• He will be so ddighted to see you." 

*' 1 am sure of that Quite sttne. I will be none 
the less pleased when I am face to face with him. 
He has not changed at all, eh? " 

" Not at all.'* 

Richard Hertford was silent a moment, and 
then, in a tone that suggested that he had just 
recalled the fact, he said suddenly: 

*' I wonder if that old mark has worn away 
yet." 

•* What old mark do you mean, Mr. Ridiard? ** 
asked Robert. 

" He used to say," continued Hertford, 
musingly, and as if he had not heard Robert's 
question, ''that when that mark disappeared, 
he would die. He was always superstitious 
about it, you know, because nobody seemed to 
know how it got there." 

** Oh, yes, sir. I know now what you mean. 
That tattoo mark on his breast I have oftea 
heard him say the same thing." 
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" It has not disappeared then? " 

'' No. It is quite plain yet, thotagh much fainter 
than when he was a boy. It will never wear 
away, sir." 

" Have you seen it latdy? " exclaimed Richard, 
for the instant astonished out of his usual calm, 
for that was the one thing upon which he had 
depended, should all else fail, to prove that the 
present incumbent of the title of the Earl of 
Ashton and Cowingford was a fraud. And now 
Robert referred to it as though it were marked 
upon his person, where Richard was positive 
that it could not be. He had seen it upon the 
breast of the man who had died in Borneo. It 
was not possible that its counterpart could be 
on the breast of this stranger. 

" Yes, sir," replied Robert. *' I see it every 
day — that is, every morning when I lay out his 
clothes for him, and rub him down after his 
exercise with the dubs, and his cold plunge. 
He is just as particular about all that as he 
always was." 

Hertford stared at Robert in dismay. 

" Is this old man lying to me? " he asked him- 
self. " It must be so. . I will never believe that 
the man who at this moment bears the title of 
the Earl of Ashton wears the same mark as 
that upon the breast of my cousin who died in 
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my arms in Borneo. It cannot be. This alone 
convinces me that I am face to face with a mon- 
strous conspiracy in which Robert Smithson is 
implicated as one of the parties. And if that is 
so, Mercy Covington must also be a party to it.*' 

His questions ceased and he sat there thinking, 
forgetting where he was in the intensity of his 
concentration of mind upon the subject confront- 
ing him. 

When he began the conversation with Robert, 
he was immediately convinced of the iimocence 
of the old servant of any complicity in the fraud 
that had been perpetrated, but now he believed 
differently; and the more he thought of it, the 
stronger became his conviction that he was being 
deliberately deceived; and the change in his 
sentiments was due entirely to Robert's assertion 
that the tattooed heart was upon the breast of 
the man now at Hertford Hall. 

" I must go down there and see for myself," 
he mused. " There is no other way. I, too, must 
pretend to accept this fellow, and I must keep 
up that pretence imtil the moment comes when I 
can unmask him. But will that moment ever 
come? I have nothing except my unsupported 
word to offer; how, then, can I hope to prove 
that my statements are correct? Certainly my 
word will not stand for a moment against the 
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assertions of the countess, particularly in such a 
matter as this. What could I, who have been seven 
years absent from England, know that can be 
proved to be better knowledge than that pos- 
sessed by the Countess of Ashton and Cowingfordf 
Nothing! K I ^ould undertake to do such a 
thing, there would at once be a cry raised, that 
disappointed because ci his marris^ and the birth 
of an heir, I make the attempt to prove my case 
only in the hope of succeeding to the title myself. 
The whole world would laugh at me, and end by 
putting me in prison — or in a lunatic asylum. 

" There is only one way — only one thing that 
offers any hope of success, as I see the conditions 
now, and that is, to marshal all my forces, and 
then, when they are sufficiently strong, confront 
the man himself with them, and so force a con« 
fession from him; and that confession cannot be 
in secret, for then it would avail nothing. There 
must be concealed listeners — men whose oaths 
will be unassailable. 

" Well, then? What then? What do I gain 
by all this? The title? I do not want it. Its 
possession would be a nuisance and a bore. I do 
not want it. What else? The downfall of Mercy 
Covington, who, to my certain knowledge, is at 
this moment living with a man to whom she is 
not married, and is the mother of children who 
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have no legal existence? Shall I be the one to 
expose all this? I who have exiled mysdf from 
civilization because I loved her, and knowing 
that she loved my cousin Jack, went away that 
he might win her and make her happy? Shall 
I do this? Can I do it? My God, who can reply to 
that question for me? Certainly I cannot answer 
it for myself. Can I crash her to the earth, 
steal away her good name and destroy her for 
ever, even though she has sinned beyond redanp- 
tion? Would that be evidexice of my great love 
for her? 

** She loves this man. I hear it on every side. 
Their happiness has been dinned into my ears 
by Quinlan and by Robert untfl I am convinced 
of its truth. Do I not owe the same duty to her 
love for him that I did to her love for Jack? 
And ought I not to protect, rather than to crush 
him, if I am consistent? 

** And if she loves him, does she not Iovq her 
children even more? Are they not more to her 
than all the woild besides, and shall I manifest 
my love for her by destroying them as I might 
crush worms in my path? Is it just, and have 
I the right to take away their names, to deny to 
them legal existence? Shall I wantonly crush 
two innocent babes, and cast them forth upon 
the world, covered with shame — I who do not 
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want the title, who have no use for the estates? 
I, who love their mother? Shall I drag the name 
of Hertford in the dust and mire of a scandal 
such as this? Shall I render Jack's memory a 
byword, and shock the whole world with the 
history of his wife's crime? " 

Robert had silently left the room during this 
interval of thoiaght, and now Richard Hertford 
rose and with bowed head and clenched hands 
began pacing the floor. 

" That is one side/' he continued. " Let me 
look at the other; let me study the events, as in 
my imagination I can see th^oi, one by one» 
chronologically: 

''There is a wedding. The whole town is 
invited. The day passes; evening falls. The 
parlours are alight; perftune fills the air; music 
plays behind banks of flowers; guests throng the 
house. The groom and his bride wait in their 
allotted place to receive the congratulations of 
their friends; the first, happy beyond the dreams 
of heaven; the other, concealing the heart of a 
fiend beneath the smiling exterior of a beautiful 
and happy bride. The whole world — their 
world — stands spellbound at the spectacle of a 
pair so fortunately united, so appropriately 
matched, so happy in the possession of each other. 
The gates of heaven seem wide open before themi 
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the very air is filled with peace, and joy, and har- 
mony, and love. 

" Outside, in the dark, concealed by the shrub- 
bery near the side door of the mansion, lurks a 
human figure, shrouded in the gloom. In face 
and in figure he is strangely like the groom. In 
costume, he is identical. In creating the likeness, 
whatever nature has failed to do, art has supplied. 
Outwardly they are the same, in face, in form, 
in figure, in feature, in voice, in motion — for 
it must all be so in order to deceive those who 
have been and are to be deceived — but inwardly 
they are as different as heaven and hell. Heaven 
reigns in the breast of one ; hell lurks, and screams, 
and struggles in the heart of the other. 

** His eyes glare through the window at the 
moving throng. Their owner knows that he will 
soon stand there; that it is now only a question 
of moments when the man who is now there will 
be lying stark and senseless upon his back, to be 
borne silently away into f orgetf ulness and oblivion. 
Everything has been planned to the most minute 
detail. Nothing is forgotten or neglected. Clock- 
work cotild not be more perfectly regulated. 

" The agreed upon hour approaches. Some 
one appears at the door — some one from the 
inside. It is an old servant of the family — a 
man who has passed his life (and it has already 
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been a long on^ m its senrice — a man, loved 
by his master, and loved so well that his aid 
alone in this monstrotis ooiiqiiracy insures its 
8uooes& 

^ He closes the door and retarns inside, saying 
nothing. The opening and dosing of it were 
s^nals, and ttpoo tfa^n the devil outside acts. 

""A moment later, he steps boldly forward, 
and concealing his face as best he can, rings the 
ben. It is answered, a note is passed in, with 
directions that it be given at once, and privately, 
to the groom. 

^^The same old servant receives it, and he 
carries it to the master who loves him and whom 
he is supposed to love, and gives it into his hands, 
knowing that it is the instnunent that will con- 
demn him to death — gives it to him smiting^ 
knowing that it is a death warrant — follows 
him to the door, knowing that he is looking 
upon him for the last time, and that within the 
hour, another, and a stranger, wiU enter to take 
his place — r gives it to him, and smfles and bows^ 
rubs his hands complacentiy togeth^, perhaps 
involuntarily pats his pocket, or raises his on* 
wavering eyes to liie bride for a glance of ap- 
p«x>val of the monstrous thing that he has done 
— goes with him to the door, still smiling, still 
patting his pocket, his heart a clod of coldness: 
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and wickedness heiore which Saten hioasdf might 
blush with envy. 

'* He opens the door for his master, eaad the 
happy groom s^eps out into the darkness. The 
door closes, and tiae eaii is alone, bhndad by the 
obscurity he faces, 

" Somebody approaches frc»n befamd, and the 
groom half tnms to be met by a cnohing Mow 
before whida he sinks down ^silent and Jifeless. 
Blood streams frc»n the WDcmd. in his Jiead, btat 
he is pidced up and borne away thrmtgh the 
^^bom, and presently that lifdess, inanimate 
tloQg, that <»}ly a few short mimites befoxe was 
the Earl of Ashton, a liappy tgroom, surrounded 
by htmdreds of friends wbn wotdd have died to 
have saved him, is vd&iried jPinay through the 
night, God alone koows whfthflr. 

"' Back thit^e on the ^oaniep stands a man, 
waiting. He is calm, composed, master of htmself 
and of the sitnatk^n. He wears the s^ne smile 
tltett glowed upon his dEaee before this hornble 
tlfing oocuored, only it is moie fiadd now. The 
worst part of tfake deed is done — that is, the most 
diffictdt past; the lemainder is comparatively 
easy. 

^' He waits nntil the noise made by the wheds 
dies away in the distance. Perhaps he lights a 
match to disco ver if there are stains of blood ttpon 
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the doorstep, and seeing none, laughs softly. 
Presently he steps boldly forward and rings the 
bell, or taps upon the door. It opens, and he 
stands face to face with that same old servant — 
and they smile into each other's eyes . . . my 
God! " 

For a moment Richard Hertfcxtd paused, over- 
come by the tragedy of his own thoughts. 

"Can this picture that my mind paints be 
true? " he asked himself. " It comes to me like 
an inspiration. I will pursue it to the end. 

" That old servant greets this man as thotigh 
he were his lord, returned. He chides him gently 
because he has been so long absent. He leads 
him away through the corridors and rooms, to 
the one which until now was the groom's. There, 
he turns up the lights and regards him earnestly, 
studiously, and after satisf jring himself thoroughly, 
announces that the make-up is perfect. 

" He mentions the mark of the tattooer's needle, 
and is assured concerning that, and then an- 
notmces that the guests are awaiting the return 
of the earl, and st^ests that they go down at 
once; but here the courage of the int^oper 
falters. He dare not face that throng of guests 
and intimate friends of the outraged earl. It is 
too soon. He refuses. 

** * Go down and say that I am ill,' he says. 
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* Tdl them anything you please, only get rid of 
them all. Send the bride to me at once. All 
has gone well so far, but too much eflfrontery 
ma^ ruin ever3rthing.' 

"The servant obeys. The guests depart. 
The countess joins him. The lights are extin- 
guished. The house is silent. 

"Perhaps the guilty pair depart that night; 
perhaps they remain until another day. God 
only knows, and it does not matter. They are 
together ; the earl is out of the way. The coronet 
belongs to them; their plans have succeeded. 
And somewhere, hurtling away through the dark- 
ness, is that senseless thing that was once a man, 
but which now must be a hc^eless imbecile — 
a man without a name, forgotten by the world, 
and by himself; but these two give no thought 
to him. His day has passed — theirs has just 
begun. 

" They go away together, alone. Even that 
old servant is left behind. They do not fear him. 
If he talks, there are asylums for the insane 
where he can be placed. If he shotild tell the 
awful story, it wotild be madness talking, not 
sanity. 

" They go away alone, manless and maidless, 
the better to prepare for the ordeal of their return ; 
and that preparation is perfect. Not a thing is 
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fargofctesL A year of careful stttdy provides for 
every emei^gency. Good God! Who would 
not became proficient tmder the tutelage of a 
beautiful fiend like Mercy Covingtoii, 

"The year passes — the stttdent gradtiates. 
The two return as they d^ttrted, like thieves in 
the night; that same old secvatnt waits to receive 
them* 

''The night passes; morning dawns; then, 
that crime created earl walks abroad. He|xref^:s 
to face the first ordeal alooe,. and he sdects the 
fapFOurite dtsb of his predecessor^ and fate, which 
doubtless intended to kill him, involuntarily 
assists him. He is knocked down in the street 
by the horses of the very man he intended first 
to deceive. He is carried ta the dub that he had 
intended visiting. That same old servant is sent 
for. The ingenuity o£ Satan wins a^in. 

" This man is carried to this house. The partner 
o£ his dimes handover him. His life is despaired 
of, but he does not die: He was saved for mel 

''That accideni' is a fruitful thii^. It renders 
easy all that mi^ct iDthermse have been difiBcuHu 
There is nothing more to fear — nothic^ save one 
thing, a man; but that man is far away; he has 
notbeen heard from; hemaybedead; it is hoped 
that he is dead; that man is Ridnard Hartford— 
mysdL 
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" Almighty God watches over Richard Hertford 
and spares his life through pecSs such as no man 
ev^ faced before and lived to describe them. 
Ahnighty God directs throt^h the labyrinth of 
distance the imndering steps of that poor f or- 
gtitiai imbecile that was once the Ead of Ashton 
and Cowingfcail, and in a:far away corner of ibe 
woridlie encountecs the ooe friend who in all the 
wcHid is the tmly person left to recognize him. 

"The ship for England bums at the whacf. 
The ne3ct one taken is hopelessly wvedeed. The 
devil is still cm the watdu and takes sly chances 
to delay the return. These two-** one who knows 
so much and yet can teU nothing, and l^e other 
who could tell all things and dare all things, 
yet knows so little, «— are cast from a trackless sea 
upon an uninviting coast, and are left there to 
"perish. 

"The stricken one, worn out by the awful 
hardships, succumbs to them and dies; the other, 
invigorated by the thought of the information 
that he will take home to the lo^^ ones who are 
mourning the disappearanoe of the earl, escapes — 
is here. 

"He returns to find the sorrowing wife; he 
discovers a fioid. He returns, hopir^ yet to win 
the woman he has loved; he finds her a polluted 
thing, a murderess, a shame to her sex, to the 
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world, to all xnaxikind — a blot upon the face of 
the earth. He returns to find — this! 

" That is the other side of the picture; shall I 
hesitate in the duty I have to perform? No! 
With Grod's help, no! Man, whoever you are, I 
will not spare yout Woman, vile and loathsome 
as you are, so shall the world know you to be! 
Children, innocent though you are, hideous crime 
pollutes your young blood, and you shall not be 
spared. 

'*I swear iti I will crush you all, all. Sin 
shall not triumph because I once loved a woman. 
Justice shall obtain! The memory of Jack Hert- 
ford shall triumph! I will bring back his memory 
from that far away grave, and he shall stand 
before you all, your accuser, your judge, your 
destruction. I swear it! " 

Through it all, Richard Hertford did not utter 
a word that might have been heard three feet 
away. Through it all, this strange, strong man 
preserved the inscrutable expression of his fea- 
tures. An observer would have thought him tm- 
moved by the thoughts within; and when, at 
that moment, Robert reentered the room, he saw 
nothing out of the ordinary in his demeanour. 

He began an apology for his absence, but 
Richard stopped him. 

** It is no matter," he said. "I was glad to 
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be alone for a moment. When do you go down 
to the Hall?" 

" To-morrow, sir." 

" On what train? " 

" The first one, sir. At 6.30 in the morning.'* 

" I will go with you." 

" Ah, sir. That will be a pleasure." 

" I will go with you. I dare not trust you alone, 
Robert, You love your master and your mistress 
so well, that in spite of my wish to surprise them, 
you would reveal my presence, eh? " 

" My lady might discover that I had a secret, 
sir. I cannot hide things from her. She reads 
me like a book." 

" So I imagine. I will meet you at the train, 
Robert. Good night." 

" Must you go, sir? " 

••Yes. Goodnight." 

" Good night, sir; God bless youl •• 

•• Hush, Robert! Let the blessing of God 
descend upon those who deserve it. Good 
night." 

He hurried out of the house before Robert 
could open the door for him, and left the old man 
standing in his wondering way, gazing after his 
disappearing figure; and presently the faithftil 
old fellow returned to his room and prepared for 
rest, little thinking of the horrible thing he had 
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become in, the mnd of the man who had just 
left his side. 

Richard Hertford hurried back to his dub 
and thence to Browne's, in Dover Street^ where 
for hours after he had gone to his room he rest- 
lessly paced the floor, thinking and planning for 
the morrow, and becomix^ with each new plan 
more and more involved within the maze of those 
conditions be was called upon to face. 

He did not forget to write a note to Archie 
Quinlan, telling of the change in his plans whkh 
would render the ei^gs^ement for the morning 
impossible at fulfilment. He told htm that his 
caU upon Robert had decided him to basten to 
Hertford Hall, and begged that he would follow 
him down on the afternoon train. He did not 
know why he asked that, but th^:^ was a feeling 
that he would like to have someone near at hand 
upon whom he could depend. 

And then he threw himself down upon his bed, 
and slept. 



CHAPTfiR XXIil 

TRB MEETING 

During Ott years that had passed smce that 
secret and eventful marriage at which Dean 
Douglass officiated, that graxid old man had 
become a firm and constant friend of Joha 
AshtiiniK 

Whenever the duties of his <^Bce would permit 
of leisure,, he passed it with. Lord and Lady Ash- 
ton, and the affection that sprajitg up between 
them became a matter of remark by all their 
friends. The subject that had been discussed 
between, the new earl and the churchman just 
before the ceremony was never again alluded to 
and the serious side of it had long been dismissed 
from the dean's mmd. 

On this occasion, the earl and countess having 
Just returned from an extended visit to Switzer- 
Isuad, a note had been at once despatdied to the 
dean, asking that he cast all cares aside and jo«i 
tinem withoot delay at Kectfocd Hall. It so 
happened that he embadoed on board the same 

287 
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train that carried Richard Hertford and Robert 
Smithson thither. They occupied different const- 
partments, however^ and neither the dean nor 
Richard knew of the presence of the other until 
the train stopped at the station, where a convey* 
ance from the Hall was waiting for the dean and for 
Robert. Then they met each other face to face and 
the recognition was instantaneous and mutual. 

" Richard Hertford! " cried the dean. 

** Dean Douglass! '" exclaimed Richard. Then 
they shook hands heartily, and together they 
entered the carriage. 

" Are you going to the Hall? '' inquired Richard, 
as soon as they were seated. 

'' Yes, I go there every chance I get. It is a 
second home to me since John and Mercy were 
married." 

Richard stared at him speechless. 

" Another victim of the deception," he thought. 
*' Truly, this man has left nothing tmdone to 
assure the success of his plans." 

** Does Ashton know of your home coming? " 
asked the dean, presently. 

No. I am inflicting a surprise upon them." 
Excellent! I am glad that it is my good 
fortune to be present. We have talked about 
you every time we have met, and John has cabled 
all over the world for news of you." 
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" Indeed. When did he do that? *' 

"" Just before he went to Switzerland. I was 
anxiotis to know if he had received any replies, 
and lot here you are, in the same carriage with 
me, and I am literally taking you to him." 

'* Has Jack changed any in all these years? " 

" Not a bit. Not a bit. He is just the same dear 
boy, and hardly a day older. In fact, he seems 
to have been growing younger lately. You have 
dianged somewhat, Richard." 

" Oh, yes. I have been through enough to 
change most men," was the reply, and then the 
thought : "" Even the dean cannot see any change 
in him. God! What an actor this man must be." 

" How is Mercy? Also unchanged? " was his 
next query. 

" Yes; unless you would call access of beauty 
a change. Really, Richard, I regard her as the 
most beautiful woman I ever saw — and her soul 
is more perfect than her face." 

Richard groaned inwardly, but he Uttered no 
sound. Presently he said: 

*' Robert tells me that there are two lovely 
children." 

" Robert is correct. Lovelier children never 
lived. , Did he tell you that the boy is named 
for you? " 

" Yes." 
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" It is true; but he is called Hemdon, so that 
the names would not be confounded when you 
tetumed." 

" Ah. Did they then expect me to return? " 

"' Most certidnly. Others deqiaired of your life, 
but they never did. Only the last time I talked 
with Ashton, he said that he was positive you 
would return, alive and well; and we have all 
prayed that you would. Now, our prayers are 
answered. What joy th^e will be in the house- 
hold to-nightl How Mercy will cry out when she 
sees you! How John will seize upon you and al- 
most sob with delight! I knew that John loved 
you, Richard, but I have seen him lately, actually 
suffering with anxiety, lest something had hap- 
pened to you; and yet he has never given up 
hope." 

" Humph! •• 

" Even the cMdren have been taught to speak 
of you. They know your pfcture and when asked 
whom it represents, reply that it is Unde Richard* 
What do you think of that? " 

" I think it is very remarkable." 

" Do you? I don't. I think it is very lovely. 
It ^ould be very gratifying to you." 

"Dean," said Richard, after a moment of 
silence, " did you not marry them? " 

" Certainly. I thought you knew it." 
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^ I suppose I did. Were you at the reception 
that night? " 

" Yes." 

" Did not something happen? Was not Jack 
called out, or was he not iU, or something of the 
kind?" 

" Yes, I think he was, now that you speak of 
it. I had forgotten, though. Word came to us 
that he was not well, and willed to be excused. 
We all took our departure soon after." 

" When did you see him again? " 

** When he returned fncim his wedding tour — 
some while after it, in £act, for I was abroad at 
the time. As a matter of fact, after he was run 
down in Piccadilly by Ardue Quinlan. Have you 
heard of that? " 

'^ Yes; I have been tcAA abcmt it. His iUness 
was not serious, then? " 

•' The accident. Yes — " 

•*No; at the time of tiie teceptkiii." 

^^ No, I have been tcHd that it was nothing mcure 
than a momentary indiqpositicn. Ah, here we 
are." 

As the carriage drew near to the broad veranda 
-—the only modem thing about the ancient old 
pile — Richard Hertford perceived that there were 
five persons awaiting their approadi, and one 
quick glance revealed to him who they were: 
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The man whom he had come there to unmask; 
the woman whom he had known in the past as 
Mercy Covington; the boy who, by the irony of 
fate, was his own namesake | the little girl who 
was named for a long ago sweetheart of the dead 
earl ; and the nurse. 

They saw and recognized him, also, as soon as 
the carriage came plainly into view. 

Lady Mercy released her hold upon the hand of 
her son, and ran forward with a g}ad cry of wel- 
come. John Ashton, who recognised the stranger 
instantly, because of his constant and careful 
study of photographs of him, caught his breath, 
hesitated the fractional part of a second, and 
then strode forward behind his wife, also wearing 
an expression of genuine pleasure; the boy hung 
back with drooping head, and the nurse, with 
the baby in her arms, remained immovable and 
placid. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, John Ashton was 
really glad that Richard Hertford had appeared. 
He felt that the time had come when the ghost 
that had haunted him for years could be laid 
for ever, in one way or another, and which ever 
way that might prove to be, he would welcome 
its approach. 

He had prepared for this meeting by years of 
ftudy and rigorous schooling. He had fully 
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decided what he would do, and having decided, 
nothing cotild shake him from his purpose. He 
had determined — irrevocably determined — that 
he would make a full and complete confession to 
Richard Hertford. He had promised himself 
and his God that the revelation should be made 
at the very first moment when the opportimity 
occurred; that there should be no delay, no 
putting off, no procrastination of any sort; that 
Richard Hertford shotild hear the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth as soon as it 
might be possible to relate it to him after his 
arrival in England* 

But he had also decided thp^t his purpose shotild 
remain a secret in his own heart until it was 
expressed to the man himself, lest his wife and 
the good dean should advise against it, as he 
greatly feared they wotild do; and in order to 
carry out his intention exactly as he desired, he 
knew that he must permit no evidence of it to 
appear in his conduct at the moment of the first 
meeting between him and the man whom he had 
wronged. 

It was because of that decision that he now 
approached Richard Hertford as if they were 
indeed cousins — as if he were in fact the one 
with whom the returned wanderer had played 
in childhood 
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It was also the policy of Richard Hertford ta 
appear to be deceived at that first meetiiig. He, 
too, had schooled himsdlf iof the part ha- was to 
{day, and his calm, strong f aoe^ exhibited nothing 
but pleasure when he seized the hand he would 
have crushed to a pulp had he followed the 
inclination of his heart. As. it was, he shook it 
with every demonstration of gesiuine pleasure. 

'" Jack, old fdlow! " he cried, with an effort 
that was as great as any ha had ever made in his 
Life, ^* ev^ybody haa told ma that you were 
unchanged. By Jovei they were right And. 
Mercy! " 

He turned and embraced her, and she dung 
to him, raising her face to his; and for the- 
first time in her life, she kissed him on tha 
1^. 

He shuddered when ha felt that caress. It. 
thrilled him to the utmost fibres of his being. It 
made him dizzy, and a wave of pallor swept ovec 
him, like faintnesa — Hke the near api»roack oi 
death. 

" Perhaps, after all, there is some excuse for 
this interloper," he thought quickly, as he drew 
away from her and turned hurriedly towards 
the children, lest the others should discov^ the 
pain in hia face, and W4Hular at it. Strangi^y 
enough, it was of the betrayal of his lova ha 
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ihcm^ihsti, not of ilk ptEcpoae inbemg tiifire. 
" With faer for a temptpcss, wbaA man's baoDm 
ootdd daexiDt Jdssinto ofascmity? *" 

He seized upon yonug ISidiBnl and xaiaed Imn 
in ids arms. 

^ My namesake! '' lie exdajmerl. ^ Ibsjr txM 
me tnaly when they said you wore like yonr 
fetter, Ridiard." 

^"Hiey tall xne HenidDn, tazoe yoor name's 
lUchard, too," was the ^calm jrapiy. *' Ytm is 
my Uncle Sichand, an' I love "cx^ tatsiemy papa 
said so/' 

" Afy Cbd! " HiDB^ht Hertford. " Have they 
tat^ht liias innocent diild to plead thdr .infamous 
cause idth me? SitEaSl I ieel -pity lor them? 
Heaven help me to be firm I " 

He put the boy down and took the baby from 
the aims of the nurse; but iittle Agnes was 
afraid of him and showeddt. Her ted lips quivered 
when die raised them for him to kiss, and she 
immediately extended lier arms to the nurse, to 
be taken back again. 

The welcome to the dean was no less cordial, 
and presently they all went into the house, Ashton 
leading the way. 

"JRichard," he said, ivhen they were in the 
library, striving to render the utterance of the 
name as natural and xmaff ected as it would have 
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been had the real earl been there to pronounce it» 
"not a word yet about your adventures- We 
want to hear them all from the beginning to the 
end, and there is not time now. Robert will show 
you to your room, and when you have made 
yourself comfortable, you will find me here, 
awaiting you.*' 

** All right, Jack. I will make mjrself at home, 
never fear," replied Hertford; and in thought he 
added: " Predsdy what Jack would have said. 
Not a tone of the voice, not an expression of the 
face, not a mannerism different from what wotild 
have been his. I do not wonder that the world 
has been deceived. How boldly he plays his part, 
too. There is not the slightest indication of fear 
of me." 

His heart hardened in that moment, more 
than it had done before. He vowed anew that 
he would not hesitate in his duty. 

" You are looking so well, Richard," said Mercy 
as he turned to leave the room. "One might 
almost imagine that you had not been away at 
all, now that you are here again." 

" I might say the same for you, Mercy, and for 
Jack, also," he returned; "and yet, it is over 
seven years since I left England. TeU me, are 
you happy? " 

" So happy, Richard! So happy I " 
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'* Andthereisnotadoudmyotirlife? Nothing 
to regret? " 

'" Not one doudt Not one r^grett God has 
truly blessed me, and now that you are here, I 
am blessed anew." 

" Not one cloudl Not one regret! My God, 
what does it mean? " Richard asked himself as 
he turned and left them. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

TBK GOSffTESSION 

Thb dean did not need to be shown to his 
apartment, for he was aknost as much at home 
at the Hall as he was in his own house in London, 
or upon his estates in Scotland. The " Derm's 
Room** was religiously set apart for his sole 
occupancy, and was never, even in his absence, 
given to another. 

When he had changed his apparel, he descended 
the stairs and cautiously made his way out of 
the house. He wandered away among the trees 
to a retreat that he often sought when he wished 
to be alone, for he was not the one to intrude 
himself upon the reunion of these long' separated 
friends, and he shrewdly guessed that he would 
not be missed before it was time for the midday 
meal. 

The retreat that he sought was an old stone 
house of Moorish design, one story high, with a 
flat roof upon which flourished a miniature flower 
garden and grove. It was as old as the castle 

2d8 
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itsdf , and was hidden away in the woods on the 
bank of a rushing brook» and had i<mg been in 
disuse until John Asbton discovered it and fitted 
tip the one room it contained. 

To that room he always retreatad when he 
wished to be alone, and it wasJcept locked against 
all intruders. But outside there was a flight of 
stone steps which led to the roof, and there the 
old doan kept a hammodc concealed, so that when 
he desired sditude, he could withdiaw it from its 
hiding place, and attach it to the posts ths^ had 
been set beneath the bower of wistaria. Thus 
concealed from the view of everybody, he would 
doze, and dream, and prepare the milestone 
for those sermons which astounded and awed 
his London audiences. 

Now he adjusted the hammock, and having 
fixed his hercxilean proportions comfortably within 
k and drawn a warm rt^ over his iorm, he 
straightway went to sleep. 

Within the Hall, other things were happening. 

Richard Hertford, having made what change he 
desired in his appearance, descended to the 
library, wh^e he found Ashton and the cotmtess 
awaiting him. 

They chatted together, upon indifferent sub- 
jects for a few moments, and then Mjarcy, with a 
happy smile on her face, rose to go. 
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** I admit that I am selfish/* she said demurely, 
" for I know that you two wish to be alone to- 
gether, and here I have been inflicting myself 
upon you, knowing all the while that you both 
heartily wish I would go. Let me advise you to 
take a walk in the grounds while you talk over 
old times. The day is beautiful, and you will 
enjoy it more than sitting here; and John, one 
moment before you go out." 

He followed her into the hallway, instantly, 
leaving Richard to suppose that it was her inten- 
tion to warn this stranger again; and could he have 
heard her question and Ashton's reply, he would 
have been more than ever confirmed in his belief. 

** John," she whispered, placing her hands upon 
his shoulders, and looking steadily up into his 
face, with moist, pathetic eyes, " do you remem- 
ber yet? •• 

" Yes, Mercy," he replied, calmly. ** I re- 
member all that need be said or done/' 

•* Thank Godl " she murmured. 

Then he kissed her lips and they separated. 

" Richard," he said, reentering the library, 
" do you recollect the old rookery, down by the 
brook? " 

" Perfectly, Jack. It was my favorite resort 
when I was a boy; but if I am correct, you used 
to avoid the place." 
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The remark was quietly made, but there was a 
method in it, for in reality, the place was always 
a favourite with the dead earl. Ashton did not 
know that, but he answered naturally: 

" I have always liked it. I have had it fitted 
up and use it as a den to which I retire in my 
bearish moods. Shall we go there? " 

" Yes; I should like it of all things." 

" Come then. I have a great deal to say to 
you, and you will have a great deal to say to me, 
I think. There we shall be undisturbed." 

Richard might have confessed that he was 
surprised by this manner of address; instead, he 
forced a good imitation of a hearty laugh, as he 
replied: 

" You speak as though we had mutual confes- 
sions to make. Jack. I hope it is nothing serious," 
and then before Ashton could reply, he added: 
" Would you not like to have Mercy with 
us?" 

" No; not now. Are you ready? " 

" Yes." 

" Then come." 

On their way to the rookery, the conversation 
was about the house, the grotmds, the gardens, 
the shrubbery, the horses — anything except the 
subject upon which they were both thinking; 
and when Ashton tmlocked the door and waited 
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for his companiQii to enter, the latt^, widi a 
light laugh, lemarkBd: 

''By Jove, you have made it CQmf(Mi;able 
here." 

Ashton did not r^y. He dosed the door 
behind him, but did not lock it; still, the act 
had an unpleasant eSect upon Richard, who for 
a moment wondered with surprise if the man 
whose guest he was bad brought him there to 
murder him. 

However, he i^xnigged his dioulders disdain- 
fully, and throwing himsdf into a chair, lighted 
a cigar, and casting the match into the fireless 
grate, said calmly: 

" It is cool and fine here; just the place for a 
secret confab. I envy you the possession of this. 
Jack, for to tdl the truth, I liave the devil's 
own time escaping from humanity.'' 

" Is that the reason why you select tiie utter- 
most parts of the earth for yotir wanderings? " 
asked Ashton. 

"Partly; not wholly." 

He did not raise his eyes, and therefore he did 
not see the d^thlike pallor that now whitened 
the face of John Ashton; if he had seen it he would 
have made no comment, for he, too, felt an 
oppressiveness in the air, and a presentiment that 
the ensuing half hour was to bring forth strange 
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developments; but even he had no idea how 
tiboroogh^ strange and startUog th^ w^e 
destined to be. 

" Richard Hertford," began Ashton sol^anly — 
so solemniy tiiat his voke seemed alteiied, as 
thot^ it had sttddesoiy become deeper and 
stronger, and imbtsed witk a> ring o£ manhood 
tmdeniable; " yott spoke the truth a moment 
ago, when you suggested that I was bringing you 
here for the purpose of making a confession, for 
that was and is my purpose. Richard Hertford, 
you are Lord Aditon, the Eari: of Ashton and Cow- 
ingford — not If" 

Ashton had expected that Richard would leap 
to his feet in astonishment and unbdief , but ia 
this he was deceived, for he did.iiot move a muscle 
or alter the expression of his face in the slightest 
degree, as he replied, witfaont a tremor in his 
voice, and withoot nusing it by so much as haH 
atone: 

"I know it. Goon." 

"You know ar* exdaimed Ashton, for the 
instant surprised out of his calm. " You recog- 
nized the diSerenoSv when yoti first saw me? " 

" No. I knew it bi^re- 1 ever saw you. Go 
on. 

'' In that case, my lord, the task is easier for 
me," said Ashton slowly, his calnmess renewed, 
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and his purpose more steadfast than ever. '* I 
have feared that you would be as difficult to 
convince as were the others." 

" What others? " 

" Those whom I have struggled to convince of 
the truth. Mercy, old Robert, Dean Douglass." 

" Do you mean that you have made the eflEort 
to convince them that you are not Lord Ash- 
ton? " 

•• Yes.'* 

** I do not believe you.** 

Ashton's face became whiter still. His hands 
clutched the chair back, where they rested upon 
it; but he controlled himself, and murmured, 
as though he had not heard aright: 

" You do not believe me? " 

"No." 

" It does not matter. You shall hear me to 
the end. Afterwards you shall be convinced that 
I have spoken the truth." 

" I doubt it. Go on." 

" I have, from the very first, fdt that you would 
not be deceived, and before the fatal step was 
taken which placed me in the position I now 
occupy, I endeavoured with my utmost effort 
to get a trace of you, so that you might be com- 
mtmicated with." 

" I do not believe you. Go on," 
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Again Ashton's lips tightened, and his face went 
whiter still. 

" Have you faith in your own gentility? " he 
asked, coldly. 

" What do you mean by that? " 

" Admitting that you have no respect for me 
in my effort to tell you the truth, you should 
respect yourself stiffiipiently not to forget that 
you are a gentleman. It is not necessary con- 
stantly to reiterate your unbelief in my state- 
ments." 

*' In your presence I respect nothing, not even 
myself," replied Hertford coldly, "for I stoop 
lower than I ever did before, when I consent to 
listen to you. You are beneath contempt; I 
voluntarily place myself on the same level. Go 
on." 

Ashton smiled bitterly. He was silent for a 
moment, and then he said slowly: 

" I will not permit you to anger me I believe 
that you are a just man, if an implacable one. 
In your position I am not sure that I would not 
be as despicable, for in your present attitude 
permit me to say that you are so." 

Richard Hertford did not manifest a sign that 
he heard. His face remained as calm, as cold, 
and as hard as it was at the b^poming of th6 
conversation. 
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'' Gro on,'' he said; tiaat was all. 

" Am I assured that you will hear me through 
to the end, trotwitiistandiiig yotxc doubts? " asked 
Ashton, after another short pause. 

" Yes." 

" Win you tdtt me how you knew that this 
fraud existed, even before you saw me? " 

" No; I win tdl you ootiiiig." 

" So be it. My story wiU surprise you. At 
least. Portunateiy, the facts concerning it, or 
at least that part of them which interests you, 
are not dependent upon my ORwn word, but can 
be proven by wttoessesidxcee evidence you cannot 
doubt. I refer to Dean Doi^ass, to Lady Mercy, 
and to old Robert." 

'' I respect the dean, infinitdy, at the present 
time; beware that you do not utter words that 
w31 endai^^ that respect. As £cir the others, 
I have, at present, notJung to say." 

John Ashton did start back then, land 3xis hands 
denched the chair back stiU moie tightly. 

** Do you dare to rrfer to Lady Ashton in that 
manner? ** he wfafepered, because his agitation 
and anger were too grMt f ca: him to risk spesJdng 
aloud. 

" I advise you to proceed with your narrative, 
and not to quibble over details," rejoined Hert- 
ford, deliberately. 
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Ashton. bowed, controlled himself, and then 
in a law, even, tcme^ began the redtal at the 
story o£ his life. 

" I was bom," ha said, " in the month of 
February — presimiably between the e^fath and 
twelfth," (mentioning the year)^ "where^ I do 
not know. When I was about two weeks old,^ I 
was discovered, on the doorstep of a mansion 
in the city of New^ York. The person ^riio dis- 
cava*ed me was a banker aisl a ridi man, by 
name, Henry HoUiiSter. He is still living, or was. 
living only a short time ago« You see, ther^ore, 
that I was a foundling." 

*' It is in keeping with yaar future career. 
Go on." 

'' The man who found me gave me a name, and 
as that name is coincidental with ever3rthing 
that I have to say, I will repeat it. I was named 
John Cowingford Ashton; by that name I was 
baptized; with that name I grew to manhood, 
loved and cared for as a son, but made to bdieve 
that I was a nqohew." 

He paused for a moment, and then, as Richard 
Hertford made no sign or comment, he proceeded, 
and detail after detail, related the history of his 
life in New York from childhood to manhood. 
He told of the birth of Hope and how they had 
grown up together, more like brother and sister 
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than like cousins; he described the beginning of 
his career in the bank, and everything connected 
with that career, to the moment when he cast 
it behind him for ever, on that terrible night when 
he believed that he had been the means of the 
death of Henry HoUister. 

He told of his love for Hope, omitting nothing, 
even explaining the cause of their separation; 
he described the night of terror, when he had 
wandered through the city streets, believing that 
he wore the brand of Cain upon his brow; his 
call at the barber shop; his sudden determination 
to leave the country for ever; his preparation, 
his sailii^ away under the name of John Cornell, 
and why he selected that name. He gave a 
detailed description of his wanderings from that 
moment, until his meeting with Robert, on the 
comer of St. James Street and Piccadilly; and 
through it all, he spoke in the calm, even tone 
that one might have employed in reading from 
a book, a history which did not concern, but only 
abstractly interested the narrator and the audi- 
ence. 

And all the while Richard Hertford remained 
immovably fixed in his chair, never changing his 
position, never altering the expression of his iron 
face, never commenting by a single word upon 
what he heard, as inscrutable as a sphinx, as 
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hard and relentless as the obsidian diSs over 
which he had toiled during his wanderings among 
the Andes motintains. 

" And now," said Ashton finally, ** I come to 
the beginning of that part of my history which 
directly concerns you. You discover, by the date 
that I have given, that my encounter with Robert 
was precisely one year after the night I left the 
bank, and that also it was precisely one year 
after the disappearance of the earl, your cousin, 
whose name I have borne from that day to this." 

Then, with even more graphic intensity than 
that with which it has already been portrayed 
upon these pages, he related his conversation 
with Robert on the street, his reasons for wel- 
coming the advent of something to interest him 
and take him out of himself; he described in de- 
tail the interview and the incidents of that night; 
his subsequent consent to sleep in the house, be- 
lieving that the cotmtess was absent. He told 
of the events of the following morning, when 
Robert examined the tattooed figure on his 
breast, and exhibited the letter, written when the 
earl was a boy, to prove that he also was likewise 
marked. 

He omitted nothing that happened at that time, 
describing his own indignation and determination 
to leave the house and the city at once — tdd 
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iasm he jconaonted «to igo to the jl&caiy, iHo^Tt, ladt 
fiidsfictlfi fJTfTtahimi, to innke a .leiler on the "veacf^ 
words which formerly, on one Dccasian, had batm 
tsnpkiiysd by Hbt read — ttold iiow jmbsequeittly 
IffiiiadiicmaBmbered the -letter land haddookoldkir 
it, and had taA isxand It; .bnt that he had ior- 
gotten it until lit was ttoo. late i^odxe'ofaerace — 
snd ihen, nrrimitdy, die idcKribed fas »eBfiO!unter 
mitfa ihe eyes Uiiat glowed tqxon hsn through iiie 
hdks cut in the poctrait of 'did £ir Aodecick, nthe 
Cmsadsr. 

-fie ^cnnilitol notihtffg of the eSeot ffhqr bad had 
sxpoD, JhiTTi, sod how ixt a^scovered .tdiaK he had 
been :gaz]ng into the eyes of a human being. He 
toLd how he had hurled the .portrait across the 
xaoom, ;thus discovenng the presence of the count- 
ess, and almost .word for word, and incident for 
incident, he xelated rdie intendew that followed 
tdie discovery. 

His attempt to escape from the hotise, '^andizna 
the countess, he told in detail. How ^she had 
barred the way, and how rat last die had left hei:, 
unconscious on the condh, wdA dadhed away, 
lonly tx) be run down and mearly killed by the 
horses of Lord Quinlan, and that he had reoovered 
iSQnsciausameis wBofy ito £rA ^aat he ^was again 
vdthiaa dhelbnlsiiQDm whidi he had so vainly rtried 
Ito escape, i^i& the countesB i^ajkching 'over juxn, 
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annfc wQh the whole wodd, at London^ appdsed of 
the intelligence that the Earl. oCAdbtoni and Cqv»- 
ingford was SBk home; injtired; and likdl§;r to die. 

And iben: Be went throtigh all that< hsr suffered 
in mind at the. time of his cmivaleacence. He 
spcAsm of the* call timtc Ldosdi Qamlao: mocfe. upon 
him^ tcddi how he had: instcocteflb Robert* to.* make 
another ^brt to ascectaim the* aulfllrfeMrr o£ Richard 
Hertfiord, and dBsscri}9ed thai: long sessibn of 
reamouing with himself , at.the^endLOif which hv had 
finall;jr felagiTiiiined. to aflsume the pDsibtQEL fSiat 
seemed by fate to be forced upon him, and. to 
ccxoaent. ta bcEome what het waar not, piaiyidied the 
deasx. sfaoald alsa ixisist updm. his dakxg sc» afitaor 
he hadi baani the Htory!"— * Idsiei leal story ef his 
life. 

Thsre, he paused for a nKmisnt; and for the 
firsB tkne during mon^ than an; hour, Richard 
Hertford spoke. 

** It i» a ci«^rer tale, weJI concocted,*^ he said,. 
"" and even if I believed it, you are not ksa a 
scoundrel, for yon consented to consider liie wife 
of. Lord Ashton as your own. But I will Esten 
to the end. I promised myself that. If there is 
more to tell, go on.** 

"You mistake," returned Ashton, quietly, 
replying to the hideous accusation unmoved, 
knowing how false it was. " My wife and I 
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were married by Dean Douglass, in the library, 
where I first saw her/' 

" Indeed. The time of that marriage — if it 
really occurred — may be vital My lost cousin 
was, I believe, alive when it took place. He 
was with me; he died in my arms; I buried 
him myself. You know now how I recognized 
in you the scoundrel that you are. You know now 
why I have no pity for you, and later, you wiU 
know why I do not believe the story you have 
told, and will not believe what there is yet to 
tell." 

•• My Godt " muttered John Ashton, hoarsely; 
and he bowed his head in agony upon his breast. 
*' When did Lord Ashton die? " he asked, in a 
broken voice. 

" Lord Ashton lives. I am Lord Ashton." 

" True. What was the date of the death of 
your cousin? " 

" I will tell you that in my own good time. 
Mister Ashton." 

" My God, how cruel you are! " 

" You have not completed your tale. Go on." 



CHAPTER XXV 

A STIRRING OP DEEP PASSIONS 

"There is not much more to tell,** resumed 
John Ashton. " The dean came at my solici- 
tation, but he would not pennit me to relate the 
story as I have told it to you. Mercy had told 
him enough, he said. He spoke words to me that 
I will never forget ; I could repeat them now, but 
they would not avail with you. He performed the 
ceremony in the library four years ago the twenty- 
ninth day of last month — August. Will you tell 
me now the date of your cousin's death? ** 

" If you will tell me first at what hour of the 
day your remarkable wedding took place." 

" At half-past ten o'clock in the forenoon.** 

Richard Hertford, for the fiirst time since the 
interview began, altered the expression of his 
face. He smiled grimly as he said with low 
toned emphasis: 

" John Hertford, my cousin, died in my arms 
about two hours before sunset on the twenty- 
ninth day of August, four years ago; that is to 

313 
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say, he died about half-past three o'clock in the 
afternoon of the day that you were married. 
Your children are nobodies; you are a criminal. 
Listen to me, now, for / have something to say." 

He paused, vod fcr « jnoment seemed to 
gloat upon the fearful agony suffered by his com- 
panion, £er Jdfan Aabkon 'Stood fitsmtig at him, 
stupefied by the statement he had heard. It had 
bmimribed JoBs bvain, ^idbreacfy Isied afanoA l>eyond 
eDdmaEBce, and he hM not fdtly comprfABsnA <k, 
enen yeb; «nd then fiidnrd Hertford went ^on 
pitflesdy: 

••Il3BBe\»pBBrt'©f yonr story," he said, ^'tont 
I 'dont i>etie«e aU ^ dt. IThat i»it itf 'it ixOiich 
cbals ^iwhdi ywBT impositian on the old dean, I 
credit. That part ^ it * whidi refers to yotu: im- 
position upon my cousin's friends, I ciedit. 
That part of it whidi ridates to your appeamance 
tipon 'the streets of London at 'the time df fhe 
accident, I -credit, Jtnd I sftso brieve Hhad; the 
accident twes an intenTention of i!he -devil to 
enable you the b^tker fto carry otit your 'iztfamous 
schemes. Tluct -part ^of iit -Which happe ne d after 
thift rfime, so far as it <f^a!fees ^b ^e world *in 
general, and not to Robert, or to — tolreryou 
call your wife — I Gredit, 'but I believe that 
everything else you tove uttered here to-day fe 
E^lfe.'* 
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AsIitoxL Qo3^ shudUfisedl. Mectfordt. cxacfeimied; 

'"I. MievQj Jdiali ycnii knerm Tubsatyr Canmgfcoii 
befoi»^ shs beoame M&isb^ Herfefiood.. Jl beUevos 
that ycmiweaxrapaopex;, ames-eomriizt, &rsmnB^ 
thing: wosas:. L beliis«:GL aaub: y<ZECL somehow won 
tha lovsi gL Mecs^ Coptniagtsai,. whov was^ ahrcMdy 
engagjodfto^'macry m^CDttsm.. L believe tlmt yott 
two, togsther, plJDtted] ancL ptemnsfl this: hideQua 
H^ixig from its iocgpfaitm,. andb tittab: 3inQair tmac^ 
eonrttahlft? ia»mib]ia»tce; to; theb esixl^ ther ItkenesB 
a£:your-hah£bs aiid e&aractecdstac^ aodthe-knowa 
talent of some: obscure^taltixsei^waaB its iiaceniiv^ fc 
I bdi^ev^ei that Robert: Sbmt&som was yo&cr* ao 
Goinplicet. axid hess; L bdSeiTre; thaH on: t^^ night 
a£ the? wedding: receptionv, whem John Hertford 
disappeamd, yoxt wail^odi ontsidfi;. wth other 
accomplices^, aaid having enticasd. tiie biddegrooni 
tQ> your side; that you*, or saanriDqij^ in your 
employ — perhaps ther very masn. who tsefttocBod 
t&e heart upon, yonr breast: — atmck: hinv a 
nmrdemus^ bljQW on- his head witii^ am troni hook; 
adid that afterwanis he somehow escaped you, 
and wanxiered away, an indjecilfi — for that is 
what he was when- 1 discovered him." 

StdUi Ashton: said nothing; and: Hertford rose 
issom his chair and stood: before him:, wii;h: up^ 
raised hand, menacing in his attitlmle^. grand; in 
hts rage;^ublimis in.the self-control that he execUed. 
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" I bdieve,** he continued, mercilessly, " that 
you entered that house after its tnie owner had 
been borne away senseless, and that Robert 
Smithson met you at the door, and conducted 
you to an isolated room, there to recover yourself. 
I believe that your coxirage failed you there and 
that you sent down word that you were ill and 
begged to be excused, so that the guests would 
depart sooner, and your partner in crime could 
go to you. I believe that you, accompanied by 
her, went away that night, through the darkness, 
taking no man or maid, and that you ^ent a 
year in the careful study of the parts you were to 
play, and in the manufacture and preparation of 
this story you have told. I believe that with 
hellish ingenuity, assisted by a wicked woman, 
you foresaw everything and arranged for every- 
thing — and even the accident may have been 
included in that plot, although it might have 
proved more serious than you had planned. It 
certainly happened opporttmely and in the right 
place for yoiu- purposes. I believe that you fore- 
saw the event of my return, and prepared for it 
with the same skill, fearing to wait for me to 
accuse you, lest I should have concealed witnesses 
when I did so — as I should have done had you 
not forestalled me. I believe — " 

John Ashton raised his head slowly tmtil his 
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eyes met those of the man before him, and they 
burned so fiercely that for an instant Richard 
Hertford hesitated; but only for an instant, for 
he again began the sentence: 

" I believe that this woman, this hideous 
woman, was your — " 

" Stop, Richard Hertford, or I will kill you 
where you stand! " breathed Ashton, bending 
forward and glaring upon this relentless man. 
" Accuse me of what you will, but spare her, if 
you wish to live! " 

" Bah! Can a worm grapple with a python? 
Don't talk to me of killing, lest your own carcass 
provide the corpse. I do not fear you. You have 
every reason to fear me; and your words are 
suggestive. They make me wonder why I do 
not kill you. I repeat: I bdieve that Mercy 
Covington, your — " 

His words ended in a gasp, for the fingers of 
John Ashton were at his throat, choking off 
further utterance. His own flew up and seized 
upon his assailant. Neither man spoke. It was 
giant against giant; fury against fury; outraged 
despair against righteous rage. 

For a moment only they were locked together, 
swaying where they stood, with furious eyes, with 
clenched teeth, distended nostrils, breathless; 
then Richard Hertford was lifted from his feet 
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wssA htirled, as tinoogh hit were a child of ptmy 
strength, cnufdiiTiy sgaixsBt the wall, and' Jofaa 
Ashtoo, ihstarDOy recovering from hisr r^e, 
stood where they had' strug^ec^ wsrbing for hkm 
to rise. 

Then, before he cotild speak, and ere the faltisii 
man sou^it ta rise, the door was^ flting ajar, and 
in the opening, witii hands raised; and his grand 
dd head towering over Ij&em; stQO(S tlie magnif- 
icent form andi asBe im^nring presence of Dean 
Douglass. 

" Pfescc! •* he sadv aokmnly. "Peace* God 
htts sent me here! " 

Ashton bowed his head in aiiEame; Hertford 
rose slowly to his ieet, amd waited: i^ently; so 
that they made the^ strange a^vectacle of two 
antaigomstts withi mnrder in thirir hearts a moment 
since, standing side by side, hmniliated by the 
presenraei of a superior being: 

" Peaicel " repeated the dean, drawing nearer 
to them, st31 wftb cqpraised hands^v whSe his 
eyes flashed from' one: to the. otha:, conquwing 
them where they stood. "' Wotdd ye do murder 
here? Think ye one: wowdd benefit if the other 
e3q)ired:? John, would yon resent a. fedse imputa- 
tion against t3be fair n^ne of yovcr wife. — fsdse 
in the sight of God — by loading her witix lie 
gceater sdiame. that wouldb have been enacted 
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benief ^EokiBrd, 'whcoB is joar iBSc^Qod, that 
you impugn the chastity and virtae taf tin 
woman you have always love4? Are -y© mad- 
meiL, flDOtdo.? fikEffloe'! SbeuBoeA fMoHtiie Mpuxn. ye 

Awed, they remained mkeet^ aaad :pmeQ£ly the 
dea&spGJse on. 

'' John, .Sichaid, Ustan to zne; I address you 
both. 'jEhe iiand (ssi God Iess beesi in iMs ^pooder- 
ful affair from the start. By Hisrinfizute fpoAnes^ 
He Isxng :ago jooade idi that coacoms you now 
plain to me. In ifis isBsSbm, I& sentt one Jhere 
this day, inBtallmgaxffi wheislcoald heair all Haat 
has passed between ymi, -fosr msA .a ^word Hiat .has 
been uttered in this room has lescsped ine. It is 
in my power, through His Mesffid goodness, to 
Tset 3rour doubts at Test — to place you both where 
you bfldong — ix) do justice to every desire that 
bums, at this momeot, in Hie h»s2it of each. I 
twill Mfil the mission that He lias !^en ime to 
perform. But there is ^aaofiiflr tthat dsmst be im- 
deisfcood first. lUchBrd, teil axe in lehait ipart of 
the waiM was it m^en jroa aay ^tSm liesrtf ordl 
died?" 

^"InBome©.*' 

^ BornsD:! Xhi tliB tsnBaly-smtli<day of ikqpDSt, 
foot ynars ago, tsaH jcdhi? ^ 

" Yes." 
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" At a time which you say was two hours be- 
fore sutiset? " 

" Yes.'' 

" At what hour Is sunset, there, on that date? " 

" I do not know. It is rather early, for the sun 
is in the northern heavens." 

" True. It sets then not later than five o'clock. 
What time, then, think you, is it here? " 

Ashton gasped aloud. Hertford gazed upon 
the dean, astoimded. 

" It is between seven and eight hours earlier 
in the same day, so that, if the death of Lord 
Ashton had occurred as late as simset, there 
would still have been some minutes to spare," con- 
tinued the churchman, replying to his own ques- 
tion, " and, therefore, if he died between three 
and four o'clock in the afternoon, the ceremony 
that I performed between this man here and the 
Cotmtess of Ashton took place five hours at least 
after the death of her former husband. Do you 
not both see the hand of God in this? " 

Neither of the men replied. Both stood awed 
by the sudden revelation, so simply told; and 
both realized its unmistakable truth. 

" Richard," continued the dean, " do you 
remember — can you recall the birthday of your 
cousin John who lies dead in Borneo? You were 
ten years old then." 
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" Yes, sir, I remember it. I was here at the 
HaU." 

*' True. Do yon remember that I was here 
also? " 

** Yes; I recall it now that you mention it," 

'' Do you recall aught else concerning that day, 
Richard? " 

" I remember that my tmcle, the earl, was 
absent — in London, I think — and that he was 
sent for, and came several hours after John was 
bom. He was accompanied by Robert." 

" Precisely. Aught else? " 

Richard shook his head doubtfully. 

" Think! " commanded the dean. " Was 
there undue excitement about anything? Do 
you recall a commotion of any sort? Cannot you 
recall that I took you for a long walk that day, 
so long that you complained many times, and 
wondered why I kept you with me? And do you 
not remember that I went out again in the eve- 
ning, carrying a lantern, and arrayed in a rubber 
coat, because rain was falling? Tired as you were, 
you wished to go with me, and cried because you 
could not. Do you remember that? " 

" Yes, sir. I do remember it now." 

" You never knew why I kept you with me all 
that day? " 

" No.** 
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*' It ^va» beeanse yoor liHfrmfng eacs were 
everjrwhere, and I feared lest you should hear tixat 
wtuch it was dUeskable t9 kesep from yotr. You 
had haunted that rejgion of the house where jaar 
cotisui was bora\ evwy dancB jact could get. It 
was l^iere w&«ro l3SKf^ sccsct tiiadt ik was- desirable 
to keep from you was located. That secsek jrou 
shall new 6»ar« Itis a story^thakAasofiten^alas, 
been repeated sr the luistary^ oC the world, amdin 
ibt experiences oi those wteF^ns^kK enemies of. msn 
and womes. I wS not tsvposKtqpaayonr unbdisf , 
Richard, for I have prorfotaULthafclsiiaff say." 

" Do not, «r, dis» aae tite iirjus&&lK) tfaifldkLfhat 
I win doYibfe^ you^*^ sail Skfaazd, calmly. 

'* I wSl net; Yo«» loimod me^ iBiiea 3100 wese a 
boy. I bdieve tiist you kFv^ me: new. AdrlBBst, 
yoti tmow t&at I am not onetadeoeisr&yuuJ' 

"fdOiSit.-' 

" Thea fistea to wlkaiir I lamt to Intt yotL.^ 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE KEY TO THE MYSTERY 

** You!R imde ^aind I ^^e Iciaods from ^shild- 
]K>od/' begaa the <tean. ^ We were dassmates. 
Qiitr friend^p became stroller with advanomg 
yeats. I was frequently a guest at this place, 
and it so ha^ened that I lOKas hei^e ^at the time 
of ihs accouchemei]^ of Lady HertfcHti, whkh 
evient took place tea <or twelve <days iDef ore it was 
anticipated. You were hssm, also, and rxmcJx q£ 
the tkaae with me«'' 

** I remember it, sir." 

**13aid physician wJsd had been engaged ix> 
attend the couidaess liad stat anived; a local 
physician, now jdea4 was cabled. It was because 
of Jiis infamy, fiince in part atoned for, and I 
hcxpe, ioi^ven, that R^e aaeoessity of this modsient 
asisesL Lac^ Heitbford gave biith to tsm children 
at (that time, and cme ^et those two« Hike elder^ 
dbuxds ihearc, ikaiown to ymt as |oha Ashfasm, btft 
lB&(9vm to me aas iljQrd .Ashtoo, the Earl -of Asb- 
ton and Cowingford." 
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The two men who listened stood gasdng blanldy 
before them, appalled. Neither spoke. 

" Now," continued the dean, " be seated. I 
will tell you how I know this to be true." He 
waited tmtil they were seated, and then, having 
also drawn up a chair so that it faced them, began 
again. 

" The doctor, who was the direct cause of the 
events that followed, hated your imcle, the earl, 
and if I could admit that hate in any form were 
just, he had sufficient cause to cherish it in his 
heart, I will not tdl you what that cause was; 
all of the persons concerned have gone before a 
higher tribunal, and we have no right to review 
their sins. But this man hated. He had sworn 
revenge — a pitiful word, but, in this case, a 
terrible one; but, years came and went and he 
did nothing. 

" Your unde — your father, John — having 
made all the restitution and atonement he could 
for the wroi^ he had done, believed at last that 
he had nothing to fear from the man who had 
sworn vengeance against him; but as events 
proved, that man only awaited opportunity; 
and at last it came, in the absence of the London 
physician — in the necessity for his presence at 
the bedside of the suffering countess; and it was 
I who sunMnoned him. 
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" Immediately upon his arrival he sent for a 
nurse of his own selection, and expelled from the 
room the one who was in regular attendance, so 
that behind closed and locked doors those two 
were the only persons present when the children 
were bom. I was here in this room awaiting 
news from the house; my friend, the father, was 
in London, and with him was Robert Smithson, 
who, had he been present, would have informed 
me at once of the strange proceeding. The ex- 
pelled nurse did endeavour to do so, but I could 
not be found. The mother — your mother, 
John — was stupefied with chloroform, and never 
knew, thank God, that she gave birth to two boys 
instead of one. 

"An hour or more before the arrival of the 
earl, while I was still sitting here, I heard my name 
pronounced, and discovered the physician stand- 
ing in the open door. 

" * I have come to tell you the news,* he said, 
with a smile that I did not like. ' The cotmtess 
has given birth to a son, both are doing well, 
and I will not be needed again before the arrival 
of the regular physician. Good day, sir, and be so 
kind as to inform the earl that I shall make no 
charge for my services. Our accounts are square 
at last.' 

'' He turned then and left me, and I hastened 
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to the house, distxirbed by what he had said. I 
found in the room adjoining the chamber wh^ia 
the mother and her babe lay, intense excitement, 
wild commotion, general upheaval. The nurse 
who had been summoned by the doctor was 
writhing in agony upon the floor, servants and 
others were working over her, and she gave every 
evidence of having been poisoned. 

'' I took charge of things at oDce. I was the 
only person present who was capable of doing 
so. I sent the regular nurse to the countess at 
oncB, sent all but one of the other servants out 
of the room, and that one the housekeeper, who 
had been in the service of the family a long time, 
and together we worked over the stricken woman. 

" I will not worry you with details. She 
partially recovered, and in dotpg so, she raved 
about the theft of > a child. She accused the 
doctor of stealing a child — of poisoning her. But 
the baby was safe with its; toother, and her 
mutterings were regarded as the fruit of an im- 
agination overwrought by pain, and perhaps by a 
threat made by the doctor, and which he had not 
dared to carry out. 

" Later in the day we knew that she had spokai 
the truth in her delirium, for a l^ter came to the 
earl from the physician revealing to him the awful 
truth. 
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" I will not repeat all of the letter now, 
though I have it in my possession; but it 
told how he had always intended to steal the 
first bom of Lady Hertford; gloated upon the 
fact that fate had played into his ixands in 
stunmoning him in attaodanoe upon iier jiow; 
how, now that there were two, he had taken 
the eld^, foreseeing a jmore smful xevenge 
in the oppcntunity to xear it in mi and in- 
famy in order that it might one day be in- 
duced to contest the title and estates with the 
crt^er. 

" * I have marked them both for identificatian,' 
he wrote. * You will find tibe mark upon the Irft 
breast of the child you retain with the figure 2, 
very small and faint beneath it. The mark on 
the <Aald I have stolen £S the same, except that 
the figure 1, likewise small and 'farnt, is beneath 
it. My revenge slmll extend to your sons aoxd to 
your sonfi' sons.' 

"' Baie your breast, John Hertford, and let us 
see if *he £gure 1 is there." 

*' It is there, sir,^ replied the bewitdered earl, 
tearii^ away his coat and waistcoat, and pres- 
ently exposing to their view the tattooed heart 
with the figure 1 beneath it. 

** I knew that it must be there," rejoined the 
dean, ''for I have other proof that you aro the 
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first bom, or rather, the stolen child of your 
mother. I will return to that day. 

*' Nothing was left undone to capture the 
doctor. Scotland Yard was employed, and com- 
pelled, through the influence of the earl, to 
secrecy; but the records of the case are there, 
and may be reviewed. However, not a trace of 
the doctor could be discovered. He had disap- 
peared utterly, having long planned for that 
moment. 

" The servants still talked of the ravings of 
the nurse, and I kept you, Richard, away from 
the house in order that you might not hear them, 
for the life of the cotmtess depended upon her 
ignorance of the awfial truth. The poisoned 
nurse, to whom some tmknown drug — after- 
wards supposed to be the juice of the loco weed — 
had been administered, was removed, became 
insane, and ultimately died without having re- 
covered her reason. The search for the doctor 
was continued through years, and at last aban- 
doned; the few who knew of the circumstances 
believing that both he and the child were dead. 
From the outside world the secret was religiously 
kept. 

" Now, one thing more. When you sent for 
me, John, before your marriage to the countess, 
ind would have told me the story that you have 
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related to Richard to-day, I would not hear it. 
I told you that Mercy had related the circum- 
stances to me. She had done so, but she had not 
told all of them, believing, no doubt, that you 
would tell me everything, and that I would 
listen. 

" She told me that while you were abroad some 
accident had happened, and that yotir memory 
had become impaired, yotir imaginations and 
hallucinations rampant. She did not tell me that 
you were not with her at that time, and I always 
supposed that you really started away together, 
for I never for a moment doubted that you were 
the same man to whom I had married her pre- 
viously. She did tdl me much of the story that 
she knew you believed to be true, but not that 
part of it which concerns your childhood and 
youth. 

" So I never doubted that you were the John 
Hertford that I had known — until something 
more than six months ago, when I saw and recog- 
nized the man who stole you away — met him 
on the street in London — followed him to his 
home, and ultimately, before he died, which was 
some weeks after I discovered him, listened to his 
confessioiL From him I have every additional 
proof. 

" He took you to New York, having succeeded 
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in catching a steamer which Scotland Yard 
deemed it impossible for him to embark upon in 
the time that was granted him. On the voyage he 
tired of you and decided that your loss to your 
parents was sufficient revenge. In New York he 
abandoned you, as he afterwards learned, on the 
steps of a house where a man named Henry 
HolUster resided. Then for the second time, that 
name impressed me as being familiar, and at last 
I rememb^ed, and by searching old records 
proved, that an American by that name had been 
a classmate of your father's and mine at Oxford 

" This doctor Hved in New York in misery; he 
watched you grow up in luxury, and he described 
tQ me in detail your career and your subsequent 
disappeftrance at the very time, when he had come 
to the determination to go to you and tell you 
who you were, and if possible induce you to daim 
yxjur herit^fe.. 

" I knew then that the John Hertford I had 
known was not here; I knew then that you 
reigned in his place, not alone in. title and estate, 
but in the heart of the cotmtess. I saw in it the 
hand of Gk)d working out immutable law; I 
bowed my head in prayer, praised God in thankr 
fulness — and kept silent. The John Hertford 
that I had known had been absent many years; 
in my mind there was no doubt of his death; 
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chiiaren clambered around you and yours; God 
had directed it all; could I inaprove upon his 
design? I have told my story/' 

Richard Hertford strode across the room to his 
cousin's side. 

"John," he said, extending his hand, "will 
you forgive me? " 

" Hush, Richard,** was the instant reply, 
" You hut did your duty, nobly, grandly, firmly. 
Let us try to forget all that has occurred in this 
room." 

Kichard now turned towards the door. 

"Stop, Richard," called JcAn. "Where are 
you going? " 

" Back again to the wilderness. It is the only 
place for me." 

" What! Am I not also forgiven? " 

" Forgiven? Yes; if there is aught to foi^ve; 
btrt I cannot remain. I must go." 

" You must not go. You must remain," in- 
terposed the dean. " It is not meet that Mercy 
should know the secret that is ours. How, then, 
wiH your sudden absence be explained, Richard 
flertford? Let your forgiveness of others extend 
to yourself and remain. God requires it as your 
atonement to Mercy, as your duty to those you 
love." 

" So be it. I will remain," 
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He stood silent a moment, and then raising his 
head, with a smile upon his strong, sad face, he 
turned again tp Ashton and said: 

"Jack, will you hdp me to forget — some 
things that I have said? *' 

Then the two men dasped hands again silently. 
Only their earnest eyes e:iq>ressed that which 
clamoured for utterance in the heart of each, 

A few moments later, after Ashton had read- 
justed his collar and resumed his coat, they went 
out from the rookery together, and the door was 
closed and locked behind them, upon a room 
that was to be henceforth doubly sacred to them 
all. 

Half way up the path towards the house they 
saw, coming towards them, a group which sent 
a sudden thrill through their hearts. 

The countess was approaching them. In her 
arms she bore little Agnes. Beside her walked 
Lord Archie Quinlan, and trudging along by his 
side, clinging to two fingers of his left hand, was 
the sturdy little figure of the viscount. 

" There they are! *' exclaimed Archie; and 
he came forward hastily, and, grasping first one 
and then another by the hand until he had 
greeted them all, added: 

'* Was I not right, Dick? Isn't Jack the same 
cdd Jack? " 
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"Just the same, Archie," was the smiling 
reply. " He has not changed a bit," 

And John Hertford, rightful Earl of Ashton 
and Cowingford, kissed his children with a new 
and strange tenderness, and walked beside his 
wife towards their home, with a new lightness 
in his step and a perfect peace in his heart. 



CHAPTER XXVn 

Thbrb is in the life of every man a day which 
may correctly be termed a day of fate. Such a 
day certainly came into the life of Richard Hert- 
ford during the winter which followed the reve- 
lations made in the rookery down by the brook. 

It happened immediately after the holiday 
season, and was the result of many talks between 
him and the earl, for as soon as the strangeness 
of their relations had worn ofif, they became in- 
separable friends and constant companions; but 
it was the direct consequence of a conversation 
which followed an annotmcement made by Richard 
that he intended to start away again upon one 
of his endless voyages as soon as the season was 
sufl&ciently advanced for him to do so. 

Argument against this determination on his 
part was without avail, and at last, the earl, 
finding that nothing could shake his cousin's 
purpose, said: 

" Richard, since you are determined to go, 
334 
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there is one thing which I widx you would do for^ 
xne — something which I cannot do for myself.^ 
Do you think you will understand and appreciate 
the motive that influences me when I tell you 
what it is? " 

" I think so, Jack; what is it? " 

" I have never known and have never soughfc 
to know anythiii^ concerning Henry HoUister. 
and his daughter Hope, since that hour in the 
counting-room of the bank when I believed that 
I had killed him and hadpartedfrom her for ever^ 
I would have news of th&ax. Will you gst it icm, 
mofr? " 

Ridbsrd did not immediatdy reply. He r^ 
maaned silent so long that the earl k)oked upoa 
him in surprise, believing that, he might have 
been misjudged; hut he awaited the response to 
his question without further remark, and at last 
it came. 

" Tell me just what you wish me to do," said 
Richard. 

" I wish you wotald go to New York, spend some 
time there, make the acquaintance of Hope and 
har father — ^^or rather of Henry HoUister and 
his daughter, and then write to me about them. 
You know that my original identity is for ever 
buried in the grave with my brother in Bomea — 
that grave which I know it is your intention to 
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visit before your next trip is completed. I can 
never be made known to the HoUisters as the 
same man who spent his boyhood and young 
manhood in their home; I must remain dead to 
them for ever, but I would be less than a man if I 
did not hope to know something concerning 
them -r- did I voltmtarily remain in ignorance 
of everything connected with them. 

" I loved Henry HoUister as I would have 
loved my own father had I ever been permitted 
to know him; I loved Hope with all the ardour 
of my youth; I love her now, just as I loved her 
when I wore knickerbockers and she was in short 
dresses — as a brother loves a dear sister. I 
need not assure you that there is not a thought 
in my soul concerning her which does not purify, 
augment, and exalt the love that I bear for my 
wife; I — " 

" Hush, Jack. It is unnecessary for you to say 
such things/' 

" I know that, Dick; but I wish you to under- 
stand just why I wish you to do this thing for me.** 

" I imderstand it now, better than you could 
explain it to me, so there is no need for words," 

" Then you will do what I ask? " 

" Certainly. I had not thought of refusing.** 

" That is like your generous heart, Dick. You 
know that Henry HoUister and my father were 
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classmates at Oxford, and that the kind old 
banker remembered his friend sufficiently well 
to bestow his name upon the foimdling discovered 
upon his doorstep, little dreaming that he was 
naming the child for its father. I know Henry 
HoUister's hospitable ways. You will be invited 
to his home. You will meet Hope; doubtless she 
is married ere this; but if you do not meet her 
you will hear of her, and when I know that she 
is happy and contented, I shall fed that the 
last shadow has departed from my life. Will you 
do an this? •• 

" Yes." 

"Thank you, Richard. There is only one 
reservation I would make in what you are to do. 
I wotald request that there be no mention of the 
name of John Ashton, unless, indeed, you feel 
that you are empowered to convince them in some 
way that he is dead.'* 

Shortly after the New Year, Richard Hertford 
sailed for New York, He arrived in the morning 
and that same afternoon called upon the banker, 
who was still vigorous and full of that tmyielding 
energy which had made him a successful business 
man; and when Henry Hollister learned the name 
of his caller, and knew who he was, the English- 
man f otmd awaiting him a welcome such as he had 
never received before. 
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The banker made him his guest on the spot;, 
sweeping away every objectkMoi which H^i^fOTd 
could offer, in the bkmt, hearty way which 
afforded xk> opportunity for argument. His 
baggage was reclaimed from the hotel where it 
had been sent, and before sundown be was 
standing in the drawing-room of the HoUister 
mansion, with the right hand of Hope HoUister 
dasped in his own. 

He uttered some comrnanpHafie pihcases about 
being happy to make ber acquaintaTYoe, v^^y 
conscious of the fact that his utterances were mere 
platitudes, and that he was experiencing a thrill 
sudi as he hadiicfTer kncrmi before, not even ^hen 
he parted from Mercy Covington for the last 
time before he went away into the wilderness ia 
order that has <sousm Jack might win her. That is 
Isow it toppened lo be 3ns xlay isf fate — aiad 
hers. 

He had intended to remain a week at the nsost 
in New York; but the wedc lengthened into a 
month, and Ite mxmlbh into liwo .moirQ, before he 
decided thst he mxist ^; saad then he went to 
Remy HoUister and 1;dd him liiat be bad de- 
cided to take«xsompanion with him in the.futui?ei» 
Bnd tlKit his dangbter Mope bsaiA ^cooaeoied^ sub- 
ject to liis approval, tosacxaosx^jfiny him. 

During his stay at the home <£ the HoUistess 
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lie sent f requeat letters to the earl, and an ex- 
tract from one of them, written on the eve of lus 
departure from America, speaks for itself: 

" We are to be married to-morrow morning 
at teru The weddii^ will be a quiet one at the 
house; we both preferred it so, and at noon we 
sail for Gibraltar. Within a few months — I 
cannot now fix the time — we will arrive in Eng- 
land, and with your p^mission, I shall bring 
Hope strait to the Hall; and I shall take the 
liberty of advising her father of the time of our 
arrival and inviting him to meet us there. Hope 
has related to me the story of John Ashton so 
far as it concerned, her. She loved him very 
dearly and she loves his memory now, for she is 
convinced that he is dead. Him: father has never 
mentioned the name to me, and of course nev^ 
will do so. It is a strai^e destiny, Jack, that has 
come ta you and to me, for we each have for 
our wife a woman who was once bdoved by the 
other. ... All this will do away with the last 
shadow that shrouded your life, but there is 
one that hangs over me still, and I shall not die 
until it is dispelled. I refer to the naystery whic^ 
surrounds the fate of yoar brother. It is a task 
diat I have given, myself, to discover who aiid 
what it was that calkd him out that nig^ and 
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what it was that injured him so that he wandered 
away an imbecile, ultimately to die in that 
blistering Bomean hell; and yet I cannot help 
doubting that I will ever know more than I know 
now — which is nothing. Had his life been less 
perfect than it was, had his character not always 
been above and beyond reproach, I should adhere 
to my original idea that it was the result of the 
jealousy of a woman. I know that I hav^ your 
blessing in this new happiness that has come to 
me, and Dean Douglass would assure me that the 
hand of God has directed it all; if that is true, 
then I thank God with all my heart. 

" I have neglected to tell you that I have seen 
a photograph of John Ashton, taken about a 
month before he left New York, and I must con- 
fess that Hope was correct when she informed 
me that he might have been my own brother 
some years younger. Ashton wore his beard as 
I do mine, and there certainly is a strong resem- 
blance. If you should raise a beard I think we 
would resemble each other.*' 

And so it came to pass that when another 
Christmas tide arrived, Hertford Hall became the 
centre of a strangely reunited group, for gathered 
around the Yule log that burned and glowed in 
the great fireplace were the principal characters 
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of this strange history, and in the backgrotmd, 
constantly watchful for the comfort of every- 
body save himself, was Robert, hale, hearty, 
complacently content. 

There had been nothing remarkable about the 
meeting between Hope Hertford and the earl. If 
- vaguely he reminded her of one who was dead, 
she made no comment, nor gave the matter more 
than a reflective thought; it was an experience 
sufiiciently common to see in one person charac- 
teristics or features which bring to mind memories 
of another. The earl made no sign that he had 
ever seen her before; still, there was an added 
gladness in his heart when he encotmtered her 
and knew beyond a doubt that she had fotmd 
supreme happiness in her union with Richard 
Hertford. 

Mercy referred to the subject once, and then 
dismissed it for ever. 

" Is this the Hope HoUister that you knew, 
or thought you knew, during the years of f or- 
getfulness? " she asked her husband; and he 
answered: 

*'Yes; she is the same, but she does not 
recognize me." 

Two years later, also at Christmas tide, the 
same party was again gathered at the Hall, and 
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with them a number of invited guests from the 
country round The great ballroom of the Hall 
had been thrown open; a roaring fire gleamed 
in the massive chimney; children romped upon 
the floor; a decorated tree glistened and groaned 
beneath its weight of presents; the guests were 
gathered in groups watching the children at their 
sports, and the atmosphere was filled with joy 
and enchantment, when old Robert made his 
appearance and approached his master. 

Half way across the room he paused, hesitated 
a moment, and then, retracing his steps, went to 
Richard Hertford and whispered something in 
his ear. 

Hertford started perceptibly, hesitated an in- 
stant, and then followed Robert from the room. 

Neither spoke untU they were in a remote part 
of the house, and then Robert paused. 

" Can it be the same, Mr. Richard? " he asked 
anxiously. 

"Without doubt. Where is he?" was the 
instant reply. 

*' It was a man before; it is a woman this time^ 
sir," said Robert. 

''Was the message given in just the same 
manner? *' 

"Yes, sir; precisely. She said: 'Tell him 
that his friend Tom wishes to see him; he will 
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understand.' I nearly fainted with fright, sir, 
and I thoTight it best to go to you instead of 
taking the message to his lordship." 

" Quite right, Robert; quite right. It is much 
better that I should see this person. You say 
that it is a woman? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Where is she? " 

" At the east door. Shall I accompany you, 
sir? " 

" No; I will go alone." 

** You will be cautious, sir? Do not, I pray 
you, forget what happened to his lordship when, 
on the evening of his wedding reception, he was 
summoned from us in the same manner." 

" I will not forget. Wait here for me, Robert.** 

The old man bowed, and Richard Hertford 
turned and went out alone into the night, his 
heart beating strangely, for he felt that the 
mystery which had seemed to be beyond solu- 
tion was about to be explained at last. 

Before he opened the door he remained a 
moment in the darkened hallway, the better to 
accustom his eyes to the gloom without, for he 
did not know what he had to face; then he 
opened the door suddenly and stepped outside, 
closing it behind him. 

There was a figure there confronting him — the 
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figure of a woman; but when he appeared she 
started back with a low cry, and he, without 
hesitation, sprang forward and seized the woman 
by the wrist, for she had raised one arm and he 
saw that something gleamed in her grasp. 

" Who are you and what do you want? " he 
demanded coldly, speaking in a tone that might 
not have been overheard a dozen feet away. 

"You are not John Hertford!" she cried 
hoarsely. " Why did not he come? I did not 
send for you. You are Richard Hertford, not 
John. Where is John? Why did he not come 
when I sent for him? He promised that he would 
always obey when I sent for him, and he did so 
once; but not this time — not this time. Go 
back and send him to me." 

Instantly Richard realized that he had to deal 
with one who had lost her reason^ and, always 
quick to think and to act, he replied calmly: 

" He is ill. He must see you inside. Come." 

He drew her towards the door, opened it and 
gently forced her to follow him into the house, 
where, still exerting persuasive force, he con- 
ducted her to a deserted room, calling to Robert 
as he went. 

" Stand here near the door," he said to the 
old servant, " and permit nobody to enter. I 
will summon you if it is necessary." 
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" Where is John Hertford? " demanded the 
woman when they were alone in the room with 
the door closed. " You said that he would see 
tne here. Is he not coming? " 

" Presently. You will have to talk with me 
first. This is not the first time you have called 
upon him and sent the same message, is it? Do 
you remember the other time? " 

" Yes; it was long, v>ery long ago — the night 
after the wedding- Oh, yes; I remember. It 
was in London. I stood outside and looked 
through the windows so long that I got very tired. 
Then a man came along and I made him deliver 
the message for me — and presently John Hert- 
ford came out." 

" What did you do then? You tried to kill 
him, did you not? " 

" Yes," she i^lied simply, as though the con- 
fession were a perfectly natural one. " I tried to 
kill him but I did not succeed. I would not have 
done it if he had not told me that I must go back 
to the place that I hate. It was then, while he 
was holding me by the arm, and trying to call a 
policeman, that I struck him. I am sorry that I 
did not kill him, but I shall do it to-night if you 
will send him to me." 

** Presently; you must tell me all about it 
first. Who are you and why do you wish to kill 
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Lord Ashton ? Perhaps if you will tell me all about 
it I can help you.'* 

" I am Janet Fairfax," replied the woman. 
** Did you never hear of Janet Fairfax? I should 
have been John Hertford's mother if God had 
been just and John Hertford's father, the earl, 
had been true. He made me love him and then he 
went away and married another woman, and I 
swore, and my brother, the doctor, also swore, 
that their children should perish. Then, after 
that, they came and shut me up in a terrible 
place where there are a lot of people who are 
mad, and I have lived there ever since, except 
when I got away from them that other time and 
now. It was my brother who shut me up, not 
the earl. He was kind and good to me except 
that he made me love him and then went away; 
but he wai? never as bad as my brother, the 
doctor, thought he was. That was my fault, 
for I told my brother a lie, and led him to believe 
many things that were not true. Are you going 
to bring John Hertford to me? " 

" Presently. What is that thing in your 
hand?" 

" A knife. I found it in the street before I left 
London. Do you think that I can kill him with 
that?" 

" Perhaps. Let me see it." 
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She gave it to him obediently and he dropped 
it into one of his pockets. 

" What did you strike him with that other 
time? " Hertford asked, still speaking calmly. 

'* It was a piece of a garden rake that I stole 
from the grounds of the house where they keep 
me a prisoner. Will you give me back the knife 
now? '• 

'' In a moment." Then, raising his voice, he 
called Robert. 

" Ask Dean Dou^ass to come here," he said 
when Robert entered the room. " Do it quietly 
so that no one may be alarmed." 

The sbtmd of that name produced a strange 
effect upon the woman, for she sank back upon 
a chair, moaning, " Not he! Not he! " The 
shawl which had hitherto covered her head 
dropped aside, disclosing a profusion of hair as 
white as the snow on the ground outside, and a 
face that was still strangely beautiful, with 
scarcely a wrinkle to proclaim the number of 
years that she had lived. 

She sobbed on and oh, quietly, until the dean 
entered the room, when, with a wild cry, she 
sprang to her feet and started towards the door. 

"Janet Fairfax!" exclaimed the dean — "I 
thought you were dead." 

She turned then, with all the fierceness of a 
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tigress, and leaped at his throat, but the strong 
anns of Richard Hertford seized her and held her 
motionless; and while they stood thus there 
came a summons at the same outer door throtigh 
which she had entered the house, and when 
Robert opened it, he was confronted by two men 
who abruptly announced that they were in search 
of an escaped lunatic, whom they had tracked 
to that door. 

She was delivered over to them and taken 
away, and then Richard drew the dean again 
into the deserted room. 

" Tell me all that you know," he said. 

" The woman is Janet Fairfax, the sister of the 
doctor who stole the child. I have always been 
led to believe that she was dead, but it seems I 
was mistaken. How did she come here? " 

Richard related all that had taken place, and 
then the dean added: 

" I do not believe my friend ever really wronged 
this woman. She was a flighty girl and very 
beautiftil. The former earl certainly paid her a 
great deal of attention, and when she foimd that 
it was mere pastime on his part and tiiat he had 
married another, she made charges which he 
always assured me were untrue — and I believed 
him. I believe him still. It is our duty, however, 
henceforth to see to it that she is well cared for, 
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and that she never has another opportunity to 
fly from her keepers. It was a narrow escape, 
Richard. If Jack had gone to the door she would 
have struck him with the knife.'^ 

" Yes; I am glad that Robert had the wisdom 
to come to me with the message. But the great 
mystery is solved. We know now what happened 
to my cousin. But who is, or was, the man Tom 
to whom that mysterious message referred? " 

"Ah! I had forgotten. When Janet Fairfax 
was a child her father and brother nicknamed 
her * Tommy.* The name dung to her, and by 
her intimates she was frequently called Tom. 
Without doubt, otir lost John knew about that 
past, and did tmderstand that the friend Tom was 
no other than Janet Fairfax.*' 

Within the ancient mausoleum which adjoins 
the chapel of Hertford Hall there is a sealed tomb 
which bears the following inscription: 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OP ONE WHO WAS 
LOVED AKD LOST. 

Richard Hertford has explained its presence 
there by the statement that encased therein are 
the remains of one who was his companion during 
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that terrible time in Borneo, whea they were 
both slaves to a horde of savages. Before the 
end of the first year of his married life he went 
again to that inhospitable country, accompanied 
by a strong guard, found the grave of the lost 
earl, and conveyed the remains to England; so 
that, after all, the victim of the sins of his father 
rested beside him in the family tomb at Hertford 
Hall. 

Later, when a son was bom to Richard and 
Hope, it received the name of Hollister, so that 
Hemdon and Hollister Hertford grew to manhood 
side by side^ as Richard and John had done 
before them. 



THB END. 
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^Beu Hur sold enormoosly, but Tlu Fmir {7a/ was the best of the 
General's stories— a powerful and romantic treatment of the defeat of. 
Kontesoma by CottMj^^'^Ath^naum. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE KANSAS. By Louis Tracy. 

A story of love and the salt sesr-of a helpless ship whirled into the 
hands of cannibal Fnegian»— of desperate fifhtinf and tender romance, ^ 
enhanced bv the art of a master of story teUinr who describes with 
his wonted felicity and power of holding the reader's attention • • * 
filled with the swmg of adventure, 

A MIDNIGHT GUEST. A Detective Story, By Fred M. 
White. With a frontispiece. 

The scene of the story centers in London and Italy. The book is 
skilfullv written and makes one of the most bafflmr, mystifying, ex- 
dting detective stories ever writteoh-deverly keeping the suspense 
and mystery intact nncil the sorpiising discoveries which precede 
theend. 

THE HONOUR OF SAVELLI. A Romance. By S. Lcvett 
Yeats. With cover and wrapper in four colors. 
Those who enjoyed Stanley Weyn&an's A GiftOimam tf France 
will be engrossed and captivated by this deUahtfnl romance of Italian 
history, it is rndete with exciting episodes, hair-breath escapes, 
magnificent sword-play, and deals with the agitating times in Italian 
history when Alexander II was Pope and the famous and infamous 
Borgias were tottering to their fall. 

SISTER CARRIE. By Theodore Drieser. Wth a frontis- 
piece, and wrapper in color. J 
In all fiction there is probably no more graphic and pdntant study 
of the way in which man loses his grip on lif e, lets his pride, his cour- 
age, hb self-respect slip from him, and, finally^ven ceases to struggle 
in the mire that has engulfed him. • • * There is more tonic val^ 
ue in Sister CarrU than in a whole shelffol of sermons. 
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FAMOUS COPYRIGHT BOOKS 
IN POPULAR PRICED EDITIONS 

Re-issues of tbe great litenuy soooesses of the time. Library 
size. Printed on exceUent paper — most of them with illustra- 
tions of marked beauty — and handsomely bound in doth. 
Price, 75 cents a volume, postpaid. 

LAVENDER AND OLD LACE. By Myrtle Reed. 

A channing story ol a quaint comer of New England where bygone 
romance finoi a modem paralleL One ol the prettiett, sweetest, and 
quaintest of old-fashioned love stories * * * A rare book, ex- 
quisite in spirit and conception, full of delicate feuicy, of tenderness, 
of delightful humor and spontaneity. A dainty volume, especially 
suitable for a gift. 

DOCTOR LUKE OF THE LABRADOR. By Norman 
Duncan. With a frontispiece and inlay cover. 
How the doctor came to the bleak Labrador coast and there in sav- 
ing life made expiation. In dignity, simplicity, humor, in sympathetic 
etdiing of a sturdy fisher people, and above all in the echoes of the 
sea, Doctor Luke b worthy of great praise. Character, humor, poi£|fn- 
ant pathos, and the sad grotesque conjunctions of old and new civili- 
zations are expressed through tne meaium of a style that has distinc- 
tion and strikes a note of mre personality. 

THE DAY'S WORK. By Rudyard Kipling. Illustrated. 

The London Morning Post says : ** It would be hard to find better 
reading • • « the Dook is so varied, so full of color and life from 
end to end, that few who read the first two or three stories will lay it 
down till they have read the last— and the last is a veriuble gem 

• • • contains some of the best of his highly vivid work • • • 
Kipling is a bom story-teUer and a man of humor into the baigain. 

ELEANOR LEE. By Margaret E. Sangstcr. With a front- 
ispiece. 
A story of married life, and attractive picture of wedded bliss * * 
an entertaining story or a man's redemption through a woman's love 

• • • no one who knows anything of marriage or parenthood can 
read this story with eyes that are always dry • • * goes straight 
to the heart of everyone who knows the meaning of** love" and 
"home." 

THE COLONEL OF THE RED HUZZARS. By John 
Reed Scott. Illustrated by Qarence F. Underwood. 
*<Full of absorbing chaim, sustained interest, and a wealth of 
thrilling and romantic situations. ** So naively fresh in its handlin|;, 
so plausible through its naturalness, that it comes like a monntain 
breeze across the fa^-spreading desert of similar romances." — GanHto* 
TiMis, Pittsburg. ** A slap-dashing day romance."— A^rw Yori Sum 
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